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PREFATORY NOTE 


Tue articles which Lord Salisbury contributed to 
the Quarterly Review, for the most part between the 
years 1860 and 1870, though often written under the 
influence of controversies which have long since 
vanished, contain many passages illustrative of his 
more permanent attitude and opinions. Some of 
them offer themselves directly as biographical material. 
This is notably so with those dealing with the Reform 
question in their bearing upon the struggle which 
culminated in his rupture with Mr. Disraeli in 1867. 
But with others, this is not the case, and their in- 
clusion in the body of this book would have hampered 
the development of its story. A certain number of 
extracts — difficult of selection where so much is 
available—have therefore been placed in an appendix 
to this volume, grouped in connected form under the 
three headings of Foreign Policy (mainly concerned 
with the Schleswig-Holstein dispute), Church and 
Religious questions, and Finance. Those who are 
interested to know his views upon these subjects 
during this time of his young manhood — views 
which suffered little material change later—can study 
them there. Others can ignore these chapters with- 
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out in any way sacrificing the continuity of the 
Biography as a whole. 

-I must take this opportunity of expressing my 
grateful acknowledgments to Mr. John Murray for 
his kind permission to republish these and other 
extracts from the articles. 

I should like also to thank all those who have 
assisted in the construction of this book by allowing 
me to make use of my father’s correspondence with 


them. 
G. C. 
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CHAPTER I 
FAMILY AND EARLY YEARS 


RoBeErtT, Lorp SALISBURY, was the third member of 
his family in the direct line of succession to occupy 
the position of First Minister to the Crown.) The 
many generations which separated him from his pre- 
decessors deprive the repetition, it is to be feared, of 
any scientific value and reduces it to a coincidence, 
—assisted at the most by a consciousness of tradition. 
Actually, the most suggestive facts in the family his- 
tory emphasise the influence of the mother rather than 
the father upon the hereditary transmission of talent. 

The evidence with regard to the earliest of them 
is of a somewhat negative character. The great 
Lord Burghley was twice married and had one son 
by each marriage. We can only say that we know 
nothing of his first wife and that his elder son was 
wholly undistinguished. On the other hand, Robert 
Cecil, his younger son, who was his successor in office 
and to a degree in mental capacity, had for his mother 
Mildred Coke, famed for her great ability even in that 
age of notable women. ‘The succession was not con- 
tinued. Cecil’s son was notoriously lacking in ability 
—he was Pepys’s “‘ my foolish Lord Salisbury,’’—and, 
during more than a century and a half, the general 
mediocrity of intelligence which the family displayed 
was only varied by instances of quite exceptional 
stupidity. 
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From this destitution of talent it was rescued by 
two marriages in successive generations. In the 
latter part of the eighteenth century the seventh 
Earl, himself in no way distinguished intellectually 
from his immediate predecessors, married an Irish 
lady of marked ability and still more marked energy 
of character,—Lady Emily Hill, the daughter of the 
first Marquis of Downshire. Her name appears in 
contemporary memoirs and letters as a supporter of 
Pitt’s administration and a rival and opponent of 
the great Whig ladies of the period. Her house in 
Arlington Street became one of the centres of political 
society. She was noted for her wit, her audacity 
and her social talent, and for the zeal with which she 
used these gifts for the furtherance of her husband’s 
parliamentary influence, — Pitt acknowledging her 
services by making him Lord Chamberlain and giving 
him a step in the peerage. She took a prominent 
part in the electioneering activities of her county. 
Tradition still presents the four-horsed chariot, with 
its postilions and footmen in their blue and silver 
liveries, in which she drove through the streets of 
Hertford while the poll was being taken,—and the 
bag from which she scattered half-sovereigns among 
the crowd as she went. 

But her energies were by no means confined to 
political enterprise. She started an experimental 
farm at Hatfield for the encouragement of scientific 
agriculture, which she seems to have kept under her 
own direction,—she received warm eulogiums from 
Arthur Young for her conduct of it. She was an 
enthusiastic horse-woman. Her husband kept a pack 
of fox-hounds, and when failing health obliged him 
to surrender the mastership, she assumed the post, 
and, attired in a habit of the hunt livery, hunted the 
hounds herself to within a few years of her death at 
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the age of eighty-five. A quaint letter which has 
survived in manuscript, written in 1793 by a certain 
Mrs. Chase Price to her daughter, gives a picture of 
this lady’s strenuous life in her country home at that 
period of her prime. 


“I never heard anything like the manner of living 
at Hatfield. 500 poor fed every Tuesday and Friday. 
For six weeks at Xmas the House full of Company, 
eating and drinking all day long; Doc’, Parson, and 
Montilarie (?)—(I have not spelt his name right, but 
you will understand who I mean)—the latter did not 
dine at their table. Ly S. goes a fox-hunting in the 
morning, or in her open Carriage, and to all the Balls 
in the county at night. She had a chace last week 
that brought them to Cain Wood: [some ten miles 
from Hatfield]: her Ladyp and Mr. Hale and Mr. 
Wesley got into a hack chaise at Barnet and went 
home: another day she went in her Chariot 4 horses 
in hand eleven miles, before they threw off; in short, 
she does anything and everything all day long: it is 
a complete House.” 


Her end was tragic,—she was burnt alive in a fire 
which destroyed one of the wings of Hatfield in 1835. 
She had survived her husband many years, but had 
lived on in her son’s house. The impression which, as 
“the Dowager,” she left on popular imagination in 
the neighbourhood was a witness to the force of her 
personality. Fifty or sixty years after her death, 
old men and women among the villagers of Hatfield 
would describe with scrupulous detail the appearance 
of her carriage, the dress of her servants, the splendours 
of her Sunday entertainments,—would repeat the most 
commonplace remarks which as children they had 
been privileged to hear from her, and recount with 
pride the most trivial circumstance which had brought 
them into momentary contact with her. Other 
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ladies of the family belonging to intervening genera- 
tions were ignored,—the ‘“‘ Dowager” stood out 
alone,—a tradition in herself. 

Her son, the second Marquis, inherited both of 
her intelligence and of her energy. He held office 
in both of Lord Derby’s two earlier administrations, 
but he never attained great distinction in politics, 
nor did they occupy the first place in his interests. 
These were many sided. He was a shrewd man of 
business and his advice on all questions of estate 
management was widely sought and valued. He was 
devoted to soldiering. Being an only son, he had 
not been allowed to go into the army, but he showed 
his talents in this direction in the organisation and 
development of the militia regiment of his own county 
of which he held the command, and also of other 
auxiliary corps with which he was connected, both 
there and in Middlesex, where he was Lord Lieutenant. 
When the wing of Hatfield was burnt down he 
determined to rebuild it without employing any but 
subordinate experts. He acquired in the process a 
knowledge of architecture both on its practical and 
aesthetic side, which was noticeable in an amateur. 
He adapted the interior of the house to the demands 
of modern convenience and restored its decoration, 
overlaid with eighteenth-century incongruities, with 
an ingenuity and taste which make it to this day not 
always easy to distinguish between his work and that 
of his Jacobean ancestor. The achievement was the 
more remarkable because it was accomplished during 
the artistic stagnation of the early Victorian era. 

But it was in the government of his county and 
parish that his energies were chiefly expended. There 
was scarcely a department of local administration 
with which he did not occupy himself, and generally 
with decisive effect. Obstinate in adhering to his 
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views, uncompromising in the defence of his rights 
and resentful of all outside interference, he had a 
dominating sense of public duty and an unhesitating 
readiness to accept responsibility in the performance 
of it. He had one characteristic which is interesting 
to note, because, unlike many of his peculiarities, 
it was markedly shared by his son; [ a constant 
impulse of opposition to all experts in whatever 
connection they appeared. | Whether it was a question 
of making roads or building cottages or planning 
drainage schemes or administering the Poor Law or 
directing the education of the village he had his own 
ideas on the subject, and would never willingly yield 
them in favour of those who could claim a more 
special knowledge of it. Sometimes he proved wrong, 
—quite as often proved right, since, if he did not 
know the theory of the matter in hand so well as the 
expert, he knew the conditions under which it was 
to be applied much better. The atmosphere in which 
he lived was not wholly peaceable. Occasionally 
Greek met Greek, squire faced squire with a mutual 
non possumus, and there were cross fires of angry 
correspondence, leading up now and again to a law- 
suit, or, still worse, to a humiliating appeal to outside 
authority. But his unquestioned rectitude of purpose, 
and his shrewd practical wisdom, usually secured a 
willing acceptance of his proposals. 

If he claimed the rights of government, he un- 
reservedly accepted its burdens. Where his poorer 
neighbours were concerned, though his methods were 
autocratic, his aims were purely altruistic, and he 
was always ready to champion their cause against 
the rival tyranny of officials. During the reign of 
the old Poor Law a Board of Guardians on one part of 
his estates fixed their relief wages on a different scale 
for married men and bachelors for the performance 
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of the same work. Lord Salisbury held—and would 
have been supported by the economic opinion of 
to-day—that the wretchedly low wages thus given 
to the unmarried men must dangerously depress 
the labour market and bear with cruel effect upon 
the married labourers in the locality who were not 
working for the parish. But it is a little startling 
to modern ideas to find him practically directing the 
withdrawal of an order which had been issued by an 
official Board upon which he did not even sit as a 
member. He was active in promoting elementary 
education, and one of his methods was characteristic. 
He established a night school and deducted sixpence 
from the wages of every boy employed upon his 
estates for each school attendance which he had missed 
during the week. Hatfield thus understood the 
meaning of compulsory education more than a genera- 
tion before it was enforced by Parliament upon the 
country at large. 

Such stories—and there were many of a similar 
kind current a few years ago in the parish—did not 
apparently injure him in local opinion. He was 
liked none the less by his poorer neighbours, because, 
to use their own phrase, “‘ he was one who would have 
his own way.” He lived among his people and was 
instinct with the passion of local patriotism. The 
honour and prosperity of his county, his tenantry, 
his parish, were as dear to him as his own,—their 
interests as important to him as they could be to the 
smallest landowner, to the poorest farmer or labourer 
in the neighbourhood. His people held him in awe, 
but after his death they always spoke of him not only 
with respect but with a certain sympathetic intimacy 
of comprehension and approval. 

He married Miss Frances Gascoyne, the only child 
of Bamber Gascoyne of Childwell, near Liverpool, 
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and the heiress of large estates in Lancashire and 
Essex. She came of a stock which was largely, 
though not exclusively, derived from the citizen 
class. Sir Crisp Gascoyne, the founder of her family’s 
prosperity in the earlier part of the eighteenth century, 
was one of the four Lord Mayors from whom her son 
used to boast his descent, and another, Sir John Hayes, 
‘was among her ancestors. 

The records left of her are slight and scattered. 
Her health was always delicate and she died before 
she was forty years old. Such accounts as there are 
present her as belonging to a type very different 
from that of her predecessor and mother-in-law. 
They credit her with rare intelligence and great 
personal charm, but incapable. of any self-assertion 
in public. Her mind was cultivated and formed for 
cultivation in its imaginative quality and fine powers 
of appreciation. Intimate records show her possessed 
of deep religious faith, strong feelings and warm 
enthusiasms ; but their outward expression must 
have been severely restrained. Prominent in the 
memory of those who knew her in her social relations 
was the fulness with which she satisfied the ideal of a 
great lady,—with its delicate reserve, and unconscious, 
unchallenging dignity of manner. 

She was a fervent Tory—as Toryism was under- 
stood by its single-hearted votaries at the time of 
the great Reform Bill,—the barrier which alone stood 
between their country and those horrors of the 
French Reign of Terror, with which their childhood’s 
imagination had been fed. Her hero-worship for her 
husband’s cousin and her own devoted friend, the 
Duke of Wellington, was inspired by the statesman 
as well as by the soldier. She gathered round her 
the finer intellects among the young men of her party, 
and succeeded—a rare achievement—in uniting the 
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suffrages of Lord Beaconsfield and of his great rival. 
The former in his old age recalled gratefully her kind- 
ness to him at the outset of his career and testified 
both to her graciousness and her great ability. Mr. 
Gladstone often spoke, and more fully, to the same 
effect. There was, indeed, a peculiar tenderness 
and reverence in his recollection of her. In the last 
few weeks of his life he referred to the subject in a 
touching note which he wrote to the late Lady 
Salisbury to congratulate her upon her husband’s 
escape from a carriage accident which had been men- 
tioned in the papers. After words of affectionate 
sympathy and prayers for “the blessing of God on 
you both,” he reminds her, as in part accounting for 
such expressions of feeling towards a man with whom 
he had been in constant public opposition,—*‘ you are 
aware that I still feel my debt of early gratitude to 
his mother.” 4 


Robert Arthur Talbot, who was the third son of 
this lady, was born at Hatfield on February 3, 1830, 
his birth taking place two months before it was 
expected. The second son of the family had died 
in infancy. The eldest was at this time already 
eight years old. He was afflicted from birth with 
a form of nervous debility which, before he grew up, 
resulted in a complete loss of sight, and which was 
manifested further in a general feebleness of constitu- 
tion which went on increasing until he died, practi- 
cally of old age, before he was fifty. Of Robert’s two 
sisters, both older than himself, the younger was 
five years his senior,—and his remaining brother was 
four years his junior. So that, as regarded equal 
companionship, his childhood was inevitably solitary. 

It was not a happy one. He does not appear to 

1 February 18, 1898. 
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have suffered at that time from actual ill-health, 
but, as the event proved, his constitution was one 
that needed care if it was not to develop ill-health. 
He was a nervous sensitive child in mind and body, 
with a passionate temper and a craving for affection 
which was no doubt as unspoken as it was at that 
time unconscious. His mother died before he was 
ten,—an irreplaceable loss to a child of this tempera- 
ment. It was not mitigated by the strenuous system 
of education which then prevailed. He was sent to 
school at six years old, and there is a further record 
of lessons with a young clergyman,—the Rev. Aubrey 
Townshend, who lived in a house on the confines of 
the Park at Hatfield,—which must have been given 
even before that date, unless. it were during the 
school holidays. The school chosen was close to his 
home and bore an excellent reputation. The child 
had a miserable life there; he referred to it once as 
having been “‘ an existence among devils,’”’—but would 
never speak in any detail of his sufferings. Their 
cause was probably, in part at least, subjective. His 
experience induced a resolute and enduring con- 
demnation of the whole system of preparatory 
boarding-school education. Boys, he used to declare, 
were not fit morally or physically for separation from 
home until they had reached the public school age of 
thirteen or fourteen. He was unhappy, and with 
cause, at Eton, but being convinced that the con- 
ditions which had produced his unhappiness were 
no longer in existence, he did not hesitate to send his 
sons there. No similar argument would ever prevail 
upon him to send them to a private school. 

In 1839, while his parents were abroad during his 
mother’s last illness, he passed some months at 
Berryhead in the charge of the Rev. Henry Lyte, 
—the author of the well-known hymn, “ Abide with 
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me.” A letter of Mr. Lyte’s gives a glimpse of the 
child at this period: 


From the Reo. H. Lyte, October 3, 18389. 


‘““ We were all delighted with him. Indeed I do 
not think that I ever met with so promising a boy, 
and I have no doubt of his distinguishing himself 
hereafter in life. His constitution is, I fear, a little 
delicate, and he requires a stimulus to induce him to 
take exercise. This we endeavoured to give him 
by interesting him in geology and botany, and he 
was quite rosy while scrambling among our rocks. 
There was some little difficulty in persuading our 
ladies here not to spoil him by too much petting. 
However, I hope on the whole that we have returned 
him to Hatfield not the worse of his sojourn in Devon- 
shire, and we feel greatly obliged to your Lordship 
for letting us have him so long.” 


The next year he went to Eton. Here again 
care was taken to select a house of the best reputation. 
Its tutor was one of the finest scholars in the school. 
Young Cecil became a favourite pupil, and, from his 
master personally, received nothing but kindness 
throughout his Eton life. It is perhaps scarcely 
safe to accept without deduction complimentary 
school reports addressed to parents. In this case, 
during the first years, they were of a superlative 
quality, both with regard to character and talent. 
The only fault complained of was his ‘‘ mischievous 
spirit of negligence’ about his clothes, books, and 
other belongings. ‘“‘ His hat is generally reported 
as missing once in every forty-eight hours,” laments 
his tutor in the course of a long complaint upon this 
topic. Lord Salisbury expressed his regret at the 
impossibility of dealing with the fault by some simple 
and consequential method of discipline, and his letter 
throws light upon some of the boy’s characteristics 
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at the time. A refusal to renew his books would 
interfere with his education; to leave him hatless 
would only be to encourage his dislike for outdoor 
pursuits and “his habit of sitting by the fire’”’; he 
was so indifferent about amusements in general that 
he would not feel the loss of anything that contributed 
to them. One recalls Lord Dufferin’s recollection 
of his future chief at Eton conveyed in his touching 
death-bed message to him—‘ The thin, frail, little 
lower-boy . . . even then writing such clever essays.”’ 
In those days of hygienic ignorance it was perhaps 
inevitable that this evident feebleness of the animal 
energies should in no way have lessened the efforts 
made to press forward the already too active mental 
development. His father and his master were equally 
keen on this score. The master hoped to enter him 
both for the Prince Albert and the Newcastle Prizes. 
He did not persist in the former intention, but at the 
time of his pupil’s premature removal from Eton 
he again urged as one of the reasons for his remaining 
there the distinction which he would certainly gain 
in the Newcastle competition. One subject, not 
usual for proficiency in a schoolboy, in which he 
peculiarly excelled was theology. When he was 
eleven his divinity papers were answered “in a very 
extraordinary manner for so young a boy,” and three 
years later his theological powers are again spoken 
of as being “singularly above the average.” Curi- 
ously enough, the only intellectual failure noted was 
a difficulty in composition. His father lost no oppor- 
tunity for encouraging the boy’s precocity of talent. 
[ Bneonsciously preparing the future Foreign Minister 
or his career, he was specially solicitous as to his 
progress in modern languages.; He had him placed 
at once in a German class, which was additional to 
1 Life of the Marquis of Dufferin, vol. ii. p. 320. 
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ee 
the ordinary school curriculum. |He promoted pro- 
ficiency in French by ordaining that all family corre- 
spondence should be carried on in that language. \ 
The unlucky schoolboy used to receive back all his 
home letters in batches duly corrected by an elder 
sister. A tutor was engaged to work with him 
during the holidays,—though his house-master sup- 
ported his pupil in protesting against this form of 
continuous pressure. 

Perhaps this early training may have contributed 
to the capacity for hard work which the boy showed 
in maturity; it is more probable that the capacity 
was natural in him, and that if his father had not 
already transmitted it by inheritance he would never 
have succeeded in developing it by artificial means. 
Meanwhile, alas! there was no woman to raise her 
voice in defence of the overstrained nerves and 
delicate physical constitution. About this time com- 
plaints of ill-health begin to appear,—unhesitatingly 
attributed to over-indulgence in the sock-shop. His 
master’s objection to the holiday teaching appears 
to have been founded upon grounds of character 
rather than upon those of health. He urged that the 
tutor engaged should at least be a young man, as he 
feared that otherwise Robert’s lack of boyishness, 
his shyness and reserve, his unfamiliarity with the 
manners and habits of other boys would be increased. 

He was quite right in deploring these character- 
istics. Their burden hung round his pupil through 
life. But during all this time causes, of which the 
master remained lamentably ignorant, were intensify- 
ing them to a far greater degree than could have 
resulted from any mere averseness to boyish pursuits. 
Bullying was rife in the house,—markedly so even 
according to the standard of that rougher age. 
Robert’s subjection to it during the first wretched 
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year or two of lower-boy existence was no doubt 
accepted as inevitable by the boy, and on the whole 
as salutary by his father. He only suffered in 
common with his kind. But it recommenced later 
with increased severity. He passed into the fifth 
form when he was twelve years old, and two years 
afterwards he was writing to his father an account 
of his sufferings, repeated in further letters in reply 
to the father’s enquiries : 


To the 2nd Marquis, May 13, 1844. 


‘““I know you do not like complaints, and I have 
tried to suppress them and conceal all this, but you are 
the only person to whom I can safely confide these 
things. Really now Eton has become insupportable. 
I am bullied from morning to night without ceasing. 
Just multiply ten times the bullymg I got under 
C. . .. and you will have some faint idea of what 
I get at present. I am obliged to hide myself all the 
evening in some corner to prevent being bullied, 
and if I dare venture from my room I get it directly. 
. . . When I come in to dinner they kick and shin 
me and I am obliged to go out of dinner without 
eating anything and to avoid it because of that. I 
have hardly any time to do lessons because I pass 
so much time in being bullied. I get a punishment 
regularly every morning because I have no time to 
learn my lessons.” 


To the 2nd Marquis, May 15, 1844. 


‘*T am obnoxious to them all because I can do 
verses, but will not do them for the others, not 
choosing to sacrifice my liberty at the bidding of one 
lower than myself. They call me stingy because I 
won’t do the verses and take it out in bullying.” 


To the 2nd Marquis, May 1844. 


**T have been kicked most unmercifully since I 
wrote to you last for refusing to do a fellow’s theme 
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and get the sense for it. . . . He kicked me and pulled 
my hair and pinched me, and hit me as hard as ever 
for twenty minutes, and now I am aching in every 
joint and hardly able to write this. . . . I seldom 
get to bed till much past eleven, as I cannot get to 
my room till they are all gone to bed. You see my 
age is so much against me, for the boys in my part 
of the school are three years, if not more, older than 
myself. Then besides, I am not strong nor healthy, 
both of which things are to be in a great degree 
attributable to Eton. For though I have tried 
every method, I have never been able to refrain from 
those sock-shops, and in consequence I am often ill 
and so lose a great deal of strength.” 


This quaint confession of carnal frailty seems 
superfluous. Shortened nights and dinnerless days 
would sufficiently account for the facts. One of the 
letters concludes with the pitiful apology, ‘‘ I know 
that this is very little interesting to you, but it relieves 
me telling it to some one.” The implied reproach 
was not deserved. Lord Salisbury was evidently 
shocked and did what he could within the limits 
imposed by a paternal sense of the value of discipline. 
He broke confidence so far as to inform the house- 
master, privately and under pledge of secrecy, of 
what he had learnt, and even suggested to him pos- 
sible methods of establishing the facts more directly. 
It was quite useless,—the schoolmaster’s conscious 
omniscience resented the assumption of anything 
existing which was not already within his knowledge. 
With respect to one incident of which rumours had 
reached him from another source, and with regard to 
which therefore he was free from the restraints which 
Lord Salisbury felt bound to impose, he did make 
investigations, though of a singularly futile character. 
He enquired as to the facts from the incriminated 
bully and then asked the small boy whether the big 
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boy’s account was correct. He reports to Lord 
Salisbury “ the truth of the story as stated by 
and admitted by Robert,” with a triumph apparently 
quite unshadowed by any recollection of the most 
fundamental law of schoolboy honour or by any 
consciousness of the worthlessness of evidence given 
under duresse. This account represented the assaults 
as good-humoured hustling, and dwelt upon the 
passionate rage with which they were resisted by the 
sufferer. The master comes to the conclusion that 
Robert has the habit of “‘ magnifying petty vexations 
into heavy calamities,” and says that he has spoken 
to him seriously upon his defects of temper. 

The physical pain involved may very possibly 
have been as exaggerated in the fancy of the victim 
as it was attenuated in that of his oppressor. But 
to a boy of young Cecil’s temperament the suffering 
inflicted went for far less than the imaginative misery 
which accompanied it. In later life he was once 
asked how he had acquired the curiously intimate 
acquaintance which he possessed with all the back 
by-ways, the passages, alleys and mews in the neigh- 
bourhood of his London home. He replied that it 
was while he was a boy at Eton. He had lived in 
such dread of meeting his school-fellows during the 
holidays, that he always tried to avoid the larger 
thoroughfares where he might be likely to come 
across them. It was a statement which expressed 
more vividly than pages of description the atmosphere 
of terror in which the boy lived. The very unreason- 
ableness of the fear, the fact that no Eton enemy, 
however malevolently inclined, could really have 
injured him on the pavement of Piccadilly, was a 
measure of the suffering which had produced it. 
Bruises heal quickly, but this burden of prolonged 
mental oppression probably inflicted lasting mischief 
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both upon the boy’s physical nerves and, at the least, 
upon his superficial relations with his fellowmen in 
after life. 

Just after the date of this correspondence Lord 
Salisbury, with a significant silence as to the reason, 
withdrew his youngest son’s name from the books of 
the Eton house and arranged to send him to Harrow 
instead., He did not proceed at once to the more 
serious step of cutting short the elder boy’s public 
school career. But it soon became evident that, 
if only from the point of view of his education, his 
further residence at Eton had become unprofitable. 
Throughout that year, in depressing contrast to earlier 
reports, complaints as to failure and neglect of work 
were repeatedly sent home. In the spring of °45, 
in spite of his tutor’s strong remonstrances, he was 
taken away. He had only just turned fifteen. 

In after years the schoolboy that then was be- 
came a very frequent visitor to the Castle on the 
opposite bank of the river, and as he made his way 
to and from it, his eyes must often have rested upon 
the buildings and playing-fields of his old school. 
But until the day when he took his own two eldest sons 
down to introduce them there,—an interval of thirty 
years,—he never set foot again within its precincts. 
And that visit remained the only one. The fit of 
depression which, even at that distance of time, was 
produced by the memories evoked was so severe that 
his wife saw to it that he should never have to Pe 
a similar office for his younger boys. 

The two years which followed his removal from 
Eton were always referred to by him afterwards as 
the happiest, indeed as the only happy period of his 
boyhood. They were passed for the most part in 
practical solitude at Hatfield. His sisters were 
married, one brother was at school and the other 
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travelling abroad, while his father, who, now that his 
daughters had left him, was looking forward to his 
own second marriage, was much away from home. 
The Rev. Arthur Starkey, Fellow of St. John’s College, 
Oxford, who had already acted as the boy’s holiday 
tutor, was in charge of his education. He knew his 
pupil well and seems to have judged that the best 
thing he could do for him was to leave him, outside 
working hours, as much as possible to himself. The 
jsporting side of country life did not appeal to Robert 
and, though his father had had him taught to ride, 
he had never been able to overcome his natural dis= 
taste for the exercise. But he discovered at this 
period one open-air interest,—the study of botany,— 
which appealed to the scientific side of his nature and 
which remained with him through life. He pursued 
it with characteristic thoroughness. If an object 
interested him at all, it always had power to absorb 
for the time the whole of his energies. With a packet 
of sandwiches in his pocket, he would range the country 
on botanical excursions from morning till night, 
scrambling through or over any obstruction that 
presented itself in his search for specimens. On one 
occasion he was arrested as a poacher by the keeper 
of a neighbouring squire, and only released after an 
exhaustive search of his pockets and specimen-tin 
had failed to produce any damning evidence of guilt. 
His dress was never his strong point, and in his 
oldest clothes—and those torn and mud-stained— 
he no doubt presented an appearance which made the 
keeper incredulous of his claim to identity and con- 
vinced that so ill-looking a personage could only have 
entered his master’s coverts with dishonest intentions. 

For the rest, his father’s library seems to have 
provided his leisure hours with all the distraction 
which they required. Some of the fruits of his 
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reading appear in a correspondence with his sister, 
Lady Blanche Balfour, who at this time of his life was 
his only confidante and intellectual intimate. Only 
one or two fragments of this correspondence survive, 
—the subjects dealt with being of an entirely serious 
character—political, ethical, and theological. It was 
not the kind of life which would have contented 
the normal boy of sixteen and seventeen years old. 
That it did content him must be attributed in part 
to its contrast with that which had preceded it. 
Its solitariness would anyhow have proved attractive 
to one side of his nature; it satisfied that demand 
for independence of thought and action which was 
inherent in him and whose urgency no system of 
education could have eliminated. But had his school 
life been happier and his boyhood less isolated, he 
need not have started in life ignorant of the competing 
charms of sympathetic companionship and the op- 
portunities which it offers. It is doubtful whether 
such knowledge, even if acquired later under happier 
conditions, can ever be completely assimilated where 
it has no foundation in the unconscious experience 
of childhood. 


The solitude of these years was broken into by 
one interruption of a somewhat overwhelming char- 
acter. In the summer of ’46 Queen Victoria and 
Prince Albert came on a state visit to Hatfield,— 
one of several such which they paid to some of the 
great houses of the country at that time. The re- 
storation work at Hatfield was not yet completed and 
the rooms to be occupied by Her Majesty had to be 
decorated and upholstered expressly for the occasion. 
The notice given was so short that tradition records 
how the last stitches were only being put into the 
Queen’s quilt as her carriage drove up the avenue. 
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It tells also of an ox roasted whole for the villagers,— 
of a State Ball given to the county, and of a shoot 
organised for Prince Albert at which all the attendants 
were specially clothed in suits of Lincoln green. The 
railway was not yet, and the royal guests with officials 
and courtiers in attendance drove straight to Hatfield 
from Windsor. The carriages were met at the en- 
trance to the Park by Lord Salisbury with a number 
of gentlemen of the county on horseback to form an 
escort from thence to the house,—a distance of about 
a mile and a half. Lord Robert was one of the party, 
and had orders to keep close to the Queen’s carriage. 
Being an indifferent horseman, he preserved memories 
of acute but happily needless anxiety as to the issue. 
He was suffering at the time from a bad stiff neck, 
which forced him to hold his head on one side, and 
the only circumstance in connection with the visit 
that he could ever be induced to recall was the problem 
which weighed upon him when the moment for his 
presentation arrived, as to whether he should bow 
towards the Queen while he gazed at the wall on her 
right, or, keeping his eyes loyally fixed upon her, 
make his reverence to the lady on her left. 

This was his first presentation to his future mis- 
tress, but not the first occasion of his being in her 
presence. At the age of seven he acted as page to his 
father at the Queen’s coronation. Hidden among 
the crowd of full-grown men, the child afterwards 
could remember nothing but the infinite weariness 
of the long ceremony, except for the moment when 
the crown was actually placed on the Queen’s head. 
A good-natured neighbour then lifted him on his 
shoulder,—revealing to the child an abiding vision of 
gorgeous colour and light centred upon the one slight 
lonely figure, and unconsciously establishing the first 
link between the girl-queen and the man who was to 
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direct her counsels for a longer period than any other 
and to be her Prime Minister at her death. 


Lord Robert matriculated at Oxford_in December 
1847, and went up to reside at Christ Church the 
following January, just before the completion of his 
eighteenth year. The conditions of life at a university 
were peculiarly fitted to attract him, but his stay at 
Oxford was shortened by a final breakdown in health, 
which he always attributed to its climate. There 
is a tradition there that he was kept from reading 
for honours by a disdain for academic distinctions. 
That was not his own account. His doctor forbade 
hard work and urged that he should secure his degree 
and leave Oxford as soon as possible. He availed 
himself of a ‘‘nobleman’s” privilege which then 
existed and took his degree after only two years’ 
residence. At that period there was no such absolute 
separation as now exists between the pass and honours 
schools ; though entering for a pass degree, he was 
granted an “‘ honorary fourth.” 

But it is only in exceptional cases that scholastic 
distinctions form the most important element in a 
university career. Though it was not until his 
marriage that his character ripened fully and became 
freed from the greater part of the morbid accretions 
left by ill-health and a mishandled youth, it was at 
Oxford that the lines of Lord Robert’s future life were 
laid down. It was there that he began to show in 
earnest his bias towards politics; it was there—or 
at all events at that period of time—that his religious 
beliefs took the form which in its main outlines they 
permanently preserved. 

Nothing was as yet settled as to his profession, 
and it is difficult to say how far he was then actually 
looking to a political future. His own wish and his 
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father’s ambitions pointed from an early date in that 
direction, but a younger son’s obligation to earn 
something towards his own support was constantly 
recognised as an impediment. One of his earliest 
childish recollections was telling his mother as a 
small boy that “if he were rich enough he would like 
to be a member of the House of Commons.” Before 
he left Eton he was writing letters to his sister de- 
nouncing the grant of Maynooth, criticising Peel’s 
doubtful Toryism, or elaborating arguments in de- 
fence of Church Establishment. In his home, as in 
the vast majority of English homes of that class 
where the atmosphere is not purely frivolous, politics 
were a normal subject of interest and discussion. 
But it was at Oxford that the direction of his tastes 
unmistakably appeared. He made full use of the 
opportunities which it affords for the pursuit of 
amateur statesmanship. He was Treasurer and Sec- 
retary to the Union and also a member of the ‘“‘ Pythic 
Club”’ at Christ Church,—a debating society founded 
by the late Lord Dufferin which prided itself on its 
intellectual distinction and seriousness of purpose, 
and also on the secrecy which veiled its proceedings— 
a secrecy which has for some years been evaporating 
under the influence of biographical indiscretions. 
The late Dr. Kitchin, Dean of Durham, who was his 
contemporary at Christ Church, in some notes which 
he very kindly communicated in the last year of his 
life for the purpose of this biography, records that 
the papers which Lord Robert read at the Pythic 
Club were admitted to be the best of his time,—show- 
ing in comparison with others a marked maturity of 
thought. He also recalls how he and his fellow under- 
graduates used to speculate upon the young man’s 
future destiny. The most favoured view was that 
he would end by being Prime Minister,—but Prime 
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Minister in a Liberal Government. This forecast 
was the more remarkable because the opinions which 
he then held upon subjects of current controversy 
were of a most uncompromising Toryism. LAt the 
age of eighteen he was a protectionist, an abso- 
lutist, contemning all forms of popular government, 
accepting Strafford as his ideal of an historical hero. 
Nevertheless the mistake is not incomprehensible. 
Dean Kitchin speaks of the breadth and clear-minded- 
ness of his utterances “‘ which seemed to our youthful 
conservatism to be rather perilous.”’ Whatever were 
the conclusions at which Lord Robert arrived, he 
would reach them along some more or less aggressively 
individual line of thought which would be startling 
to the orthodoxly minded; and, whatever he may 
or may not believe on specific points, there is 
no one so fundamentally. orthodox as the normal 
undergraduate. Judgement might also have been 
affected by his attitude towards what would now be 
called social questions. We find him voting upon 
one occasion in the Pythic Club for a resolution 
favouring the admission of the poorer classes to the 
benefits of the University, and in the draft of a medi- 
tated speech at the Union on emigration, which he 
sends to his father, he uses language of strong feeling 
with regard to the miserably low rate of wages which 
was then current. 

Reserved, remorselessly uncompromising in his 
moral judgements, fastidious on all questions of 
taste and refinement, morbidly depreciatory of his 
own powers of pleasing or of influencing others, he 
could not at that time have been an easy subject for 
friendship ; though Dr. Kitchin speaks of his having 
inspired affection and trust as well as admiration. 
His friendships appear to have been limited to those 
who were either in religious or political agreement 
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with himself; though, perhaps, remembering the 
evanescent nature of Oxford friendships unprolonged 
by some similarity of opinion or professional occupa- 
tion, it would be safer to say that no record remains 
of others. The set to which he belonged—a group of 
serious-minded, hard-working men—lived in inevitable 
antagonism to the more dissipated members of the 
college. An episode in this conflict which has been 
traditionally preserved is suggestive of the future 
parliamentary fighter. The incident occurred just 
after he had left Oxford. He had gone up there on 
a visit to his friends and found them in dismay at 
the information just conveyed to them of a design 
on the part of the fast men of the college to “‘ draw ” 
one of the leading members of their set the following 
night and duck him in Mercury. They were essen- 
tially men of peace and they appealed to Lord Robert 
for advice as to how such a crisis should be met. He 
unhesitatingly recommended that the war should be 
carried into the enemy’s country, and helped them to 
organise the attack. Late that night the intended 
victim sat in full view of his window, apparently 
solitary and absorbed in a book. But when his 
opponents approached the room, flushed with wine ' 
and encouraged to certainty of victory by the un- 
sported oak before them and by the silence that 
reigned around, they were suddenly startled by a yell 
from the dark abyss of the staircase above and at 
the same moment overborne by a _ tumultuously 
rushing descent. A minute later, entirely demoralised, 
they were flying round the quad pursued by a dozen 
of the most sober, respectable and peace-loving of 
the reading men in college. It is not recorded 
whether or no the victorious party proceeded to 
the full retaliation of a ducking in Mercury,—but it 
is certain that the next day their opponents were the 
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laughing-stock of the college, and that for some time 
to come a man at Christ Church might read as 
much and drink as little as he pleased with complete 
impunity. 

No records survive as to Lord Robert’s religious 
experiences while at Oxford. Shortly after leaving 
it we find him to have become an brdent Tractarian, 
—a development for which there was nothing in his 
upbringing to prepare hin | but we know nothing 
as to how or under what influences the development 
took place. His eldest sister, a few years before, in 
1844, had married Mr. Beresford Hope, an enthusi- 
astic adherent of the Oxford Movement. Lord Robert 
used to recall later how, at the time of the wedding, 
he had puzzled over the nickname “ Puseyite ” 
which his father applied to his new brother-in-law 
and which he then heard for the first time. It may 
well have been while visiting as a young man at 
Bedgebury, Mr. Beresford Hope’s house in Kent and 
a notable gathering-place for followers of the new 
teaching, that he received his first introduction to it. 
At the time that he went up to Oxford its fortunes 
there were at their lowest ebb. Newman’s recent 
secession, preceded and followed by a troop of conver- 
sions to Rome among his most zealous disciples, had 
left only a disheartened and discredited remnant as 
its representatives. That the party was apparently 
hopelessly defeated by established orthodoxy in high 
places would undoubtedly have prepossessed Lord 
Robert, a rebel by instinct, in its favour. He never 
referred subsequently to any individual influence as 
having affected him. One might look for it in New- 
man’s writings, for which he always entertained a 
supreme admiration. But it could only have been 
sympathies already engaged which directed him to 
them, and he never showed any inclination to follow 
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their guidance when it ceased to comply with those 
sympathies by tending Romewards. 

He took his degree in December 1849. His pro- 
fession was still undecided on. The bar was an 
alternative kept in view. He ate dinners and read 
law but was never called. Indeed, during the year 
which followed his leaving Oxford, his ill-health was 
such as to make any regular or serious application 
impossible. His nervous system had completely 
broken down, and there were besides threatenings of 
organic mischief. There was at first some difficulty 
in convincing his father of the seriousness of his 
condition. The distinction between nervous illness 
and nervous fancy was but vaguely recognised in the 
middle of the nineteenth century. Lord Robert 
declared in after years that he owed his life at this 
juncture not only to the correct diagnosis but to the 
active intervention of the late Sir Henry Acland,— 
subsequently Regius Professor of Medicine at Oxford, 
and then practising there as a young doctor. Their 
professional relations as doctor and patient con- 
tinued for some years, and developed into a lifelong 
friendship. It was Dr. Acland who insisted on the 
shortening of his patient’s university career and 
who prescribed and succeeded in enforcing the pre- 
scription of a long sea voyage as a necessary condition 
for his recovery. 

He accordingly started on July 9, 1851, in the 
sailing packet Maidstone bound for the Cape. It 
had been arranged for him to be absent from England 
for a year, but inevitable delays prolonged his voyage 
for nearly two years. He travelled entirely in sailing- 
ships. By that time there must have been steam- 
boats covering at least some part of the route,—but, 
though less dilatory, they were probably less com- 
fortable. The Maidstone carried eleven passengers 
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besides himself and took sixty-one days on the voyage 
out,—which seems to have been regarded as an average 
rate of passage. 

A friend had exacted a promise from him that he 
would keep a journal, which for the first year of travel 
he conscientiously did. Its most noticeable feature, 
as also of his letters home, was the amount of space 
devoted in them to ecclesiastical matters. The 
- Colonies which he visited were still in an early stage 
of development, presenting few issues of political or 
social importance, and his absorption in the religious 
movement into which he had lately been swept is 
apparent in the subjects which he chose for observa- 
tion and comment. Character studies of bishops and 
clergy, criticisms on Church architecture, comments 
upon the spiritual and devotional standards that 
obtained, accounts of missions, reflections upon theo- 
logical controversies which he found in progress fill 
many pages of writing at each successive stage in his 
journey. [Clerical society was the one which he 
mainly frequented.| He became intimate at the out- 
set with Bishop Gey of Cape Town, and the letters 
of introduction which the Bishop gave him no doubt 
assisted in this selection in the places at which he 
afterwards stopped. His judgements on individuals 
show no partisanship; the zeal and piety which 
he hails in a fellow Puseyite he recognises also in a 
** Lydian ’’—the nickname by which he always refers 
to opponents of High Church teaching. But in his 
Churchmanship there appear in this journal notes of 
party challenge and exclusiveness which were signally 
absent later, and may be taken as testifying to the 
newness of his discipleship. 

An intended stop of six weeks at the Cape was 
prolonged to three months, the last half of which was 
spent in a weary waiting for the chance of a ship in 
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which to travel to Australia,—an experience which 
was repeated to a greater or less degree at every stage 
of his journey. His stay there was not very profit- 
able. His interests were exclusively human, and he 
complained that his ignorance of Dutch made any 
excursion beyond the limits of the British settlement 
uninteresting. His health was still too feeble for 
rough travelling. He tried to go up Table Mountain, 
but had to come down when half-way up with a 
racking headache and a pulse beating at 120. He 
made one expedition on horseback and by mail cart 
to Caledon and George, which included a visit to the 
Moravian settlement at Genadenthal, whose peculiar 
religious and social characteristics he describes in 
great detail. Otherwise he never left the near 
neighbourhood of Cape Town. He was debarred from 
enjoyment of the natural beauties which to most 
people are the supreme charm of that country. In 
later life he was keenly appreciative of beautiful 
scenery,—it was one of the most certain and unalloyed 
pleasures that he owned. But at this period he was 
totally indifferent to it,—a curious revolution of taste 
which may be compared to what Darwin in his 
autobiography confesses to having experienced in 
the opposite direction. 


“Every one will reproach me with not having 
seen the ‘ lovely scenery ’ of the Knysno, about which 
I do not care a straw. I find the general love of 
scenery to be the greatest nuisance in the world. I 
cannot get any one to believe me when I say that I 
am indifferent to what gives them so much pleasure. 
They cannot realise the existence of such a phenome- 
non. The more I protest my apathy the more they 
urge me to visit some hackneyed lion, and the more 
they put themselves out of the way to enable me to 
do so; until at last, from very fear of mortifying 
their good-nature, I am driven to submit. And I 
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have to set out in meek resignation on some dreary 
pilgrimage, with no other prospect than to have to 
go into ecstasies at some landscape which I wish all 
the time at the bottom of the sea, and then to be 
forced to tell polite lies about it when I come home. 
I really think I must get certificates from home to 
testify to the real nature of my tastes ”’ (October 16, 
1851). 


The personal element was the most satisfying in 
his South African experiences. Notable among the 
acquaintances which he formed there were Archdeacon 
Merriman and Bishop Grey, for whose characters he 
conceived and always preserved a profound admira- 
tion. 


‘““ Archdeacon Merriman bears his enthusiasm 
stamped on every feature and oozing out in every 
gesture. He is excessively eccentric and thoroughly 
free from every conventionality. His bearing, his 
rapid ardent manner, the recklessness with which he 
lets the religion that is uppermost in his mind show 
itself in every sentence he utters,—all tempered by a 
manliness and heartiness and freedom from all cant, 
—strike very deeply one who is accustomed to the 
dwarfed, languid, nerveless, emasculate dilettantism 
of the ‘ higher classes ’”’ (November 7, 1851). 


‘““T took leave of the Bishop. I have a very 
favourable impression of his character—perhaps a 
biassed one, for he has been very kind. He seems to 
me—and it is his general reputation—to be marvel- 
lously zealous and energetic, very kind and tender- 
hearted, unsparing of himself, rigid in adhering 
to principle, though, short of that, anxiously sacrificing 
anything for the sake of conciliation. His faults 
are—indiscreetness—too charitable a view of the 
characters of those whom he has to oppose, and a 
tendency, for the sake of conciliation, to adopt a tone 
of language and lend his sanction to transactions, 
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far more Protestant than his opinions would bear 
out ” (December 5, 1851). 


Some months later he writes in one of his letters 
that these two men “realise more nearly to me the 
idea of the saints of antiquity than any one I have 
met before or since.” 

He left Cape Town on December 18, reaching 
Adelaide on January 30, 1852. The works of one 
of the early Fathers of the Church were his chief 
reading while at sea, and must have formed a sufficiently 
incongruous preparation for the moral atmosphere 
which was to meet him in Australia,—then in the 
first flush of the great gold discoveries. He writes 
to a clergyman friend, Mr. Horsley Palmer : 


To the Rev. H. Palmer, August 18, 1852. 


*“ Of the state of the Church in Melbourne I could 
gather little. The great mass of people seemed in 
the all-absorbing interest of the gold almost to have 
forgotten the existence of Christianity. We are told 
‘by the economists at home that a healthy morality 
is the offspring of prosperous commerce. It is a 
pregnant fact, bearing on that argument, that both 
in Sydney and Melbourne, since the discovery of the 
gold, the amount of subscriptions for religious pur- 
poses has sensibly decreased, notwithstanding the 
enormous increase of wealth. Men see huge fortunes 
made before their eyes and catch the infection ; each 
class strains to raise itself a step ; and many who were 
before contented with their position and readily gave 
their surplus to religion now hoard it in the hopes 
of ‘ becoming gentlemen.’ ” 


The fever was at its height. The colony of South 
Australia was being practically evacuated by its male 
population and was on the verge of ruin; the Govern- 
ment found difficulty in manning ships for its mail 
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service; the captain of the ship on which Lord Robert 
had sailed dared not approach the quays at Adelaide 
for fear of losing all his crew. All industries in- 
dependent of the gold-fields, and all means of transport 
except in their direction, were interrupted if not 
entirely suspended. Melbourne was thronged with 
ephemeral plutocrats, generally illiterate, who were 
hurrying to exchange their gold nuggets for velvet 
gowns for their wives and unlimited whisky for 
themselves, and who made the streets and hotels 
clamorous with drunken revels which now and again 
culminated in crimes of audacious violence. Curi- 
ously enough it was at the diggings themselves that 
the English traveller found most to admire. In view 
of the stories which have been so frequently repeated 
with regard to his Australian experiences it may be 
as well to note that his one brief visit to the gold- 
fields was made simply as a traveller and under the 
most commonplace conditions of civilisation. He 
spent a week at Mt. Alexander and in its neighbour- 
hood as the guest of the Police Commissioner, Mr. 
Armstrong, whom he described 3 as “‘ a man of perfect 
good humour and courtesy, but very resolute and a 
Hercules in strength ; and his measures would rather 
surprise us in England.” The administration was 
purely despotic. With only 300 men the Com- 
missioner not only kept order among 30,000 armed 
diggers, but successfully enforced regulations which 
in such surroundings might be described as puritanic- 
ally severe. Sunday labour was forbidden and all 
sale of alcoholic liquor absolutely prohibited. The 
submissiveness shown to authority in these respects 
and the order which reigned universally in the district 
were astounding to a traveller who had prepared 
himself for the social anarchy which had characterised 
1 To 2nd Marquis, April 6, 1852. 
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California only a few years previously. There had 
been only two or three cases of robbery or attempted 
robbery, none of murder or violence, while Lynch 
law of any description was unheard of. 


To 2nd Marquis, April 6, 1852. 


*“One Sunday I was riding with him [Mr. Arm- 
strong] and we met two fellows who had been gather- 
ing some rich (i.e. gold-bearing) earth into bags 
and were taking it to wash it ina stream. He got off, 
gave his horse and whip for one of them to hold, 
took the bags, scattered all their valuable earth upon 
the road and told them they ought not to work on 
Sunday. Their only answer was, ‘ Well, Sir, I hope 
not to do it any more.’ Their spirit of submission 
seems most strange. One day I walked down with 
him to seize and burn a ‘sly grog’ tent. All who 
were caught there were handcuffed—and a bonfire 
was made and the tent duly burnt. And not only 
was there no attempt to resist, but Mr. Armstrong 
borrowed a spade from the man himself to knock his 
tent down with.” 


The young Tory draws a moral in favour of 
‘** subordination ”’ which would have done good to 
the heart of Doctor Johnson : 


To the Rev. Ch. Conybeare, July 11, 1852. 


‘““The most interesting point of view in which 
the diggings appeared was the marked contrast they 
presented to California. The rush of population was 
nearly if not quite as great; the temptations to come 
were as powerful; the country in which the gold lay 
was as wild and desolate; but the government was of 
the Queen, not of the mob; from above, not from 
below, holding from a supposed right (whether real 
or not, no matter) and not from ‘ the people the source 
of all legitimate power,’ and therefore instead of 
murders, rapes and robberies daily, Lynch law and 
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a Committee of Vigilance, there was less crime than 
in a large English town, and more order and civility 
than I have myself witnessed in my own native 
village of Hatfield. ... A hundred years ago the 
Americans had this spirit among them,—fifty years 
hence we shall not have it among us. But there it 
stands, a last protest against the principles of modern 
squeezability.”’ 


In his journal he draws another moral which’ 
smacks more of the Young England gospel. Lt‘ On 
reflection, I am convinced that turbulence as well as 
every other evil temper of this evil age belongs not to 
the lower but to the middle classes ” (March 28, 1852). 

In Tasmania and at Sydney the political outlook 
was troubled. A small but organised minority were 
preaching rebellion and separation, and were urging 
their views with all the machinery of popular agitation. 
Lord Robert treated the agitation with a fine con- 
tempt and poured scorn upon the “rotatory rants 
about rebellion and the rights of man” which were 
being delivered by the Australian League. But he 
was impressed by the grievances which made it 
possible. In Tasmania convict transportation was 
still in being, and was the burning issue. Lord 
Robert dwells upon the horrors of cruelty and degrada- 
tion which only a few years before had characterised 
its penitentiary administration—whose publication 
had, indeed, first given rise to the present agitation. 
They had been made possible by the criminal negli- 
gence of a worthless governor who had been appointed 
in careless good-nature by an otherwise conscientious 
and high-minded minister. 


To the Rev. Ch. Conybeare, July 11, 1852. 


“These things show how little official negligence 
and the misuse of patronage should be esteemed, as 
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they are esteemed, venial faults. It is wretched to 
think that within a few years there have been in a 
Christian country depths of degradation from which 
all the roués of Oxford or London seem patterns of 
purity ; but it is worse to think these things have 
been simply because a man of Lord ’s high 
character happened to be negligent or too facile.” 


The horrors had ceased and had been replaced by 
an enlightened reformatory system, and protest was 
now concentrated upon the moral evil which was to 
be dreaded from the continued influx of emancipated 
criminals among the free population. On the official 
side was urged the financial disaster which the with- 
drawal of the convicts would bring to the Colony. 
Lord Robert went into the dispute with elaborate 
thoroughness, seeking and reporting opinions from 
every quarter and coming to the conclusion—unex- 
pected in a globe-trotter of twenty-two—that it was 
one on which “a stranger could not pretend even to 
form an opinion.” But the decision ought evidently 
to rest with the colonists themselves, who would be 
the actual sufferers on either count. He was driven 
to a similar conclusion with regard to the more general 
resentment displayed in every Colony that he visited 
at the interference of the Home Government in their 
domestic affairs. His practical instincts and ingrained 
dislike to bureaucratic domination compelled him 
on the whole issue to a reluctant sympathy with the 
agitators. 


To the Rev. Ch. Conybeare, July 11, 1852. 


‘““There is a very strong and general discontent 
at the Government of the Colonial Office, and it seems 
to me in a great measure just. The clerks in Downing 
Street interfere in every little local question; at a 
distance of nine months and 16,000 miles as to a 
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Post Office detail; appoint to all the petty offices 
any man who wants to make his fortune or is not 
able, because not fit, to get a post at home.” 


To the Rev. H. Palmer, August 18, 1852. 


“IT am not much disposed to yield to popular 
clamour—but the din of indignation against ‘ Downing 
Street policy’ is so bad and so incessant that I cannot 
help thinking there must be something in it. People 
are apt to be riled at having their minutest affairs .. . 
settled for them at a distance of 16,000 miles by a 
staff of clerks who cannot have the faintest notion of 
the questions they are handling. From the Cape to 
New Zealand, from Bishop to potboy, the cry is 
everywhere the same. And the worst part of the 
policy is that we get nothing by it. . . . We alienate 
the Colonies and harass every Ministry with the 
solution of a set of impossible problems in order that 
we may have the exquisite privilege of supporting 
some thirty useless clerks.” 


In New Zealand, where he spent the last six 
months of his time in the Antipodes, there were no 
subjects of competing political mterest to discuss 
and Church questions formed nearly the whole subject 
matter of his letters home,—his journal was finally 
abandoned a few weeks after his landing there. He 
makes no allusion to the scenery, though its beauties 
must have remained stored in his memory since they 
were often referred to in after years. But the climate, 
which he used to rank as second only to that in 
Tasmania, his ideal of perfection, combined with 
his now recovered health to make the time which he 
spent in this colony the most enjoyable of his whole 
tour. It was the last visit planned, and his thoughts 
while there began,to turn homeward. They were 
not very cheerful. _He had valued highly his escape 
from the conventionalities of society in England 
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and dreaded the return to them. An evening party 
which he had attended at Hobart Town had been 
painfully reminiscent,—but seems to have been a 
unique exception. ‘“‘ There was a perfect throng of 
young ladies, —all looking as demure and silly and 
satisfied with the sit of their dresses as English young 
ladies generally do. . . . It was an ‘at home’ worthy 
of a fashionable London lady.” At this period of his 
life he was a professed misogynist. ‘‘I heard to- 
night,” he notes on the same occasion, ‘‘ that I had 
the reputation of bemg a woman-hater. I wonder 
why, for I never sport my real opinions here” (May 
18, 1852). This did not prevent expressions of 
unqualified gratitude—in which his hostesses were 
presumably included—for the mdividual hospitality 
which had been extended to him. “ It strikes me as 
strongly at the close as it did at the beginning of my 
ramble that the kindness of the people in the Colonies 
very far exceeds anything we can have any notion 
of in England.” ? 

But there was not only a return to London society 
to be prepared for,—the postponed decision as to 
his profession had to be faced. He discussed the 
prospect awaiting him in a long letter to his father, 
in which the boyish crudity of outlook contrasted 
strangely with the very unboyish lack of hopefulness 
and self-confidence. 


To the 2nd Marquis, September 2, 1852. 


““T am afraid I shall arrive in England just in 
time for the London season—to be stewed and bored 
at dinners and parties, after the usual destiny of us 
unfortunate white slaves—I look forward to returning 
to London after staying in these unconventional 
places with great horror. I can’t at all reconcile 


1 To Mary, Lady Salisbury, December 10, 1852. 
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myself to the idea of shaving again. I have now 
been in New Zealand seven weeks and like it very 
much. I left Auckland about a month ago: I came 
down in a small coaster from its Western Harbour, 
Mannakau, to Plymouth, and thence I rode along 
the coast about two hundred and forty miles to 
Wellington. People generally walk, but that’s not 
at all in my line: and by riding I was able to stop 
every night except one in some European’s cottage. 
I had only one night to sleep in a native hut: had I 
walked I should have had several. In this country, 
carrying baggage, people rarely care to walk more 
than twenty miles a day, whereas they can ride fifty. 
I have found this climate agree very well with me. 
In fact, generally speaking, the voyage has quite 
answered its end in giving me health. I am scarcely 
ever at all unwell, unless I sit up late. It will be some 
time before I shall be able to stand much of that 
sort of work. 

‘“Now I have got my health the question is what 
am I to do with it? Ihave been thinking a good deal 
over a conversation on that weighty question which 
we had one night in the summer drawing-room, but 
without coming to any satisfactory result. As Peel 
used to say, there are three courses open—assuming 
of course, as you then said, that in choosing some 
plan of life, the prospect of the greatest usefulness 
ought to be the only guiding principle of selection. 
(1) The House of Commons is undoubtedly the sphere 
in which a man can be most useful: but my chances 
of getting into it are, practically, none. (2) Orders 
is the profession which I should place next to it in 
usefulness: but from my uncertain health and my 
inaptitude for gaining personal influence I am as 

_ little fitted for it as any man I ever met. (8) There 
is the profession of which you once thought—the bar. 
My own opinion on, the subject is unchanged. It 
seems to me to unite the evils of the other two. It 
is more destructive of health than any other profession, 
and among the hundreds who yearly flock into it, 
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I am about as likely to attain eminence in it as I am 
to get into Parliament. Moreover it requires no 
prophetic eye to see that even now it is passing away. 
People have tasted the sweets of cheap law in the 
County Courts and they will not long spare Chancery 
or Westminster Hall. Before I left I used to hear 
at the Temple nothing but instances of decline of 
practice : how it was now hopeless to those who had 
it not, and was daily gliding away from those who 
had it. It was common enough to hear of men of the 
first eminence barely paying their expenses. Further; 
a clergyman or a statesman or a doctor, are as such, 
useful men. Their professions do good. But the 
barrister is at best but a tolerated evil. He derives 
his living from the fact that the law is unintelligible : 
and in proportion as modern legislation succeeds in 
making it accessible and simple, he will disappear. 
Whatever good arises from the administration of 
law is, pro tanto, hindered by the necessary inter- 
vention of paid counsel between the suitor and his 
remedy. The bar therefore not only does no good, 
but is a public nuisance—though perhaps for the 
present inevitable. I conclude therefore that, for 
me, at the present day, legal eminence is not attain- 
able, and if it were would scarcely be worth having. 
I am speaking solely in reference to usefulness. The 
money question I set aside: for I will live on my 
fortune, whatever that may be: and if I can not do 
it in England, why I must do it out here. But as I 
have few luxurious tastes, I do not think I shall have 
much difficulty. To return: this is not a satisfactory 
view of my prospects (but the fact is that for gentle- 
men withoyt money there are very few openings of 
usefulness. \It may, perhaps will, end in my doing 
nothing in particular, and trying to eke out my means 
by writing for newspapers. But even that seems to 
me preferable to the bar. It is, after all, only a 
question of duty: for all modes of life are equally 
uninviting. . . . Meanwhile, for the practical bearing 
of the matter, I am willing to enter on whatever 
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(if any) course you may wish, for the present : but I 
should like it to be as little unhealthy as possible.” 


He landed at Plymouth on May 30, 1853, after 
a stormy sixteen weeks’ voyage round Cape Horn. 
His conviction as to the impossibility of his obtaining 
a seat in Parliament proved singularly incorrect. 
A vacancy occurred that very summer in the repre- 
sentation of Stamford, a small borough in which 
Lord Exeter—the head of the elder branch of the 
Cecil family—had considerable influence. He offered 
to exert it for his young cousin, and on August 22 
Lord Robert was returned to Parliament without 
opposition. | In subsequent elections he was equally 
fortunate, and as he remained member for Stamford 
till his father’s death (which occurred almost simul- 
taneously with the disfranchisement of the borough 
by the Reform Act of 1867) he never underwent the 
experience of a contested election 

In the same year, 1853, he cOmpeted for a fellow- 
ship in All Souls’ College. Here also with anticipa- 
tion of failure. 


To Mary, Lady Salisbury, 1853. 


“My own chance of All Souls’—never high—has 
sunk to zero. There are two vacancies and seventeen 
candidates, six of whom, Lygon says, are formid- 
able ; which gives the chance against me as 384 to 1, 
supposing all equal. But there is further against me 
the fact that no Lord has ever been elected—and 
the objection of supposed wealth attaching to the 
M.P.-ship. So that t rate my real chance as 7 to 1 
against.” 


His predictions were again falsified, and he was 
elected to the Fellowship in October of that year. 
The reputation which he had acquired at Oxford 
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—at all events in Tory circles there—was witnessed 
to by a curious episode which occurred the following 
January. Sir Robert Inglis, who had represented 
the University in Parliament since 1829, when he 
had been the successful champion of the Tory revolt 
against Peel, had retired, and a successor had to be 
found for him. The previous year, when Mr. Glad- 
stone, the other member, had joined the Aberdeen 
Ministry, his re-election had been opposed by the 
more rigid Tories, who were indignant with him for 
accepting office in a coalition with Liberals. This 
group of strong politicians were now fearful lest a 
man of a similarly uncertain party complexion might 
be forced upon them as a successor to Sir Robert 
Inglis, and they looked about for a candidate to 
contest the seat in their interest. They fixed upon 
Lord Robert. A requisition signed by several heads 
of houses with other members of the University 
belonging to this party was sent to Lord Salisbury 
to ask whether his son would allow his name to be 
put forward. Lord Salisbury answered cautiously, 
—promised to convey the invitation to him, but 
pointed out at the same time what an unprecedented 
candidature it would be. Within forty-eight hours Sir 
William Heathcote, who had qualifications acceptable 
to both wings of the party, had consented to stand, 
and all thoughts of a contest were abandoned. But 
that Lord Robert’s candidature should have been 
seriously considered, even by a comparatively small 
section of University opinion, shows him to have 
acquired a reputation there wholly independent of 
actual achievement. He was not yet twenty-four; 
except for the All Souls’ Fellowship he had obtained 
no scholastic distinction; though he had been elected 
to Parliament it was without a contest or any oppor- 
tunity of oratorical display ; and he had not yet even 
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taken his seat in the House of Commons. There is no 
record of the subject having ever again been mooted, 
and for the resumption of a connection with Oxford 
he had to wait till he was chosen to be her Chan- 
cellor fifteen years later. 


CHAPTER II 
ENTRY INTO PARLIAMENT AND MARRIAGE 


1853-1859 


A FEW months before Lord Robert’s return to Eng- 
land Lord Derby’s short-lived Ministry of 1852-3 had 
been displaced by Lord Aberdeen’s coalition of Whigs 
and Peelites. How current political conditions im- 
pressed the young man who had been looking forward 
to his career with so serious a purpose of usefulness 
is expressed in a letter which he wrote to his younger 
brother during the few months’ interval between his 
arrival home and his selection for Stamford. Lord 
Eustace Cecil was in South Africa, where his regiment 
was engaged in the Kaffir War. 


To Lord Eustace Cecil, July 12, 1858. 


““ A pretty state I found things in when I got to 
England. I had not heard any news for eight months 
—so I fully expected to find My Lord in office, instead 
of this Happy Family of old Tories, Liberal-Conser- 
vatives, Whigs, and Radicals, Churchmen, Presby- 
terians and Hobbists. Everybody seems to have 
quarrelled. Without any definite line of policy or 
clear political creed, there seems to be more personal 
animosity than ever there was in 1846. My Lord, 
I believe, wished to get me into Parliament. I 
am very glad he did not succeed—for in the present 
state of the political atmosphere it is perfectly im- 
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possible to see one’s way. One person may have a 
predilection for Lord Derby, another for Lord John, 
and a third for Mr. Gladstone, but except the Radicals 
there is no party who have any fixed principle for 
their watchword or any definite political object in 
view. I think unless they quarrel among themselves, 
this Ministry will stay in some time: and if so, we 
shall have a long period of political calm, during 
which the present parties will silently disintegrate 
and form again for a new struggle on some of the 
great principles which the Radicals have been so long 
steadily attacking—either the Establishment of the 
English Church, or the power of the House of Lords,— 
most probably the former.”’ 


Unfortunately for the moral healthiness of public 
life in that generation this prophecy was not fulfilled. 
There can rarely have been a period when organised 
parliamentary politics were less inspiring to those 
who took part in them than in the dozen years which 
immediately followed. The final victory of the Whigs 
in the great fights of the first half of the century 
had practically eliminated all the larger issues which 
divided them from their opponents. The last had 
disappeared with the collapse of Protection and Mr. 
Disraeli’s formal abandonment of it in the previous 
winter. But to admit the unreality of their antagon- 
ism would have been an intolerable sacrifice to men of 
both parties, fresh from a generation of conflict. The 
result was a prolonged faction fight unennobled on 
either side by any belief in a cause. In its incidents 
it was worse. The means by which the Whigs had 
secured their victory had placed them in a cruel 
dilemma. They had fought for objects in which they 
had genuinely believed, but to attain them they had 
accepted general principles which they were in no way 
prepared to follow out to their logical conclusion. 
They had been shocked at the exclusion of their 
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Catholic fellow-subjects from the rights of citizenship, 
—they had been anxious to rescue first the political 
and then the commercial interests of the industrial 
community from the domination of the farmers and 
the squirearchy. | Therefore they had proclaimed their 
devotion to the doctrine of equal rights and abolition 
of privilege. But they had never really believed in 
it; their conception of the Constitution was essen- 
tially an aristocratic one, their dread of democracy was 
heartfelt. | They dared not admit it, for some of their 
required strength rested on the votes of constituents 
who had accepted the doctrine in singleness of heart 
and constantly expected its fuller application. The 
Radicals were comparatively few in number, the two 
older parties commanding between them an over- 
whelming majority in Parliament. They possessed 
no independent electioneering organisation, and re- 
presented nominally only the left wing of the Liberal 
party of which the Whigs formed the main body. 
But they were as completely separated from them in 
opinion as they were from the Tories. To preserve 
their support without passing the measures for which 
they asked became the primary aim of Whig Parlia- 
mentary tactics; there was scarcely even the ex- 
aggeration of epigram in the phrase in which, a few 
years later, Lord Robert defined the political ideal 
of Lord Palmerston and his front bench, as one in 
which ‘‘ the Whigs should furnish the placemen, the 
Radicals should furnish the votes, and the Conserva- 
tives should furnish the policy” (Q.R., April 1865). 
: Looked at in the light of their country’s interests, 
such a distribution of functions ought not to have 
given Conservatives cause for complaint. But their 
patriotism did not rise to such a height of disinterested- 
ness. They saw themselves condemned to permanent 
exclusion from power, not by the decision of the 
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electorate but by the tactics of their Parliamentary 
opponents,—whose policy towards living issues was 
identical with their own, who abstracted from their 
support a substantial proportion of Conservatism 
in the constituencies,—but who consistently refused 
to co-operate with them in office. Lord Derby and 
his lieutenant in the Commons retaliated by emulating 
and indeed surpassing the factiousness of the Whig 
leaders. With scarcely more excuse and at an even 
greater cost of consistency and self-respect, they 
plunged into a competing traffic for Radical votes. 
The Whigs responded by making in their turn further 
Radical concessions, and thus at every juncture fresh 
strength was added to that attack upon the Constitu- 
tion which Whigs and Tories regarded with equal 
dread. 

Several passages in his earlier writings express 
Lord Robert’s indignation at this degradation of 
political parties. The following extract is typical :— 


‘*The standard of character, as between the 
various sections of the House of Commons, seems to 
be inverted. Those whose education, and _ social 
position, and known character, should be a pledge 
for their honourable conduct, are seen, under the lash 
of the party whip, to be pursuing in the aggregate a 
policy which each one in his own mind laments as 
factious and dirty and crooked; while the only men 
who appear to be guided by pure principle, and who 
disdain to creep into office by dark and circuitous 
paths, are the adventurers to whom Parliament is a 
professional advertisement. . . . The battle is all too 
unequal between Democrats on the one side who care 
only for principle, and Constitutionalists on the other 
who care only for place. ‘Give us concessions,’ 
say the Radicals, ‘and you may keep your places as 
long as you like.’ ‘Give us our places,’ say Mr. 
Disraeli and Lord John Russell with a single breath, 
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‘and we will squeeze for you what concessions we 
can out of our reluctant followers.’ The bargain is 
made, the places are gained; and the surviving allegi- 
ance of the two great parties is taxed to enable their 
leaders to fulfil it. All that remains of the party tie 
is strained to pull obstinate Constitutionalists along 
the democratic road in which their leaders find it 
more remunerative to travel. On the Radical side 
it is the constituency that forces the member, and the 
member that puts the screw upon the leader. On 
the Whig and Conservative side it is the leader who 
cajoles the member into making concessions to 
which his constituents are with difficulty reconciled.” 
(Bentley’s Quarterly, July 1859.) 


To this atmosphere of essential insincerity the 
accident of the Peelite secession from the Conservative 
party had added a still less edifying element of per- 
sonal bitterness and intrigue. The Peelite leaders 
were separated from their ancient colleagues by such 
a vindictiveness of feeling as to add a very material 
obstacle to those which already existed in the way 
of any regrouping of parties on the lines of opinion. 
On the other hand their intrusion into the Liberal 
ranks produced a superfluity of leaders which brought 
into play yet further elements of petty discord. From 
the year ’51 to the year ’58 there were as many as 
six ministerial crises,—and there was not one of them 
which could be described as due to a genuine difference 
upon questions of principle. 

When Lord Robert entered Parliament this period 
of confusion had reached its meridian. Lord Aber- 
deen’s Government fell a year later, in ’55, partly 
no doubt because of popular discontent with the 
management of the Crimean War,—but more imme- 
diately because Lord John Russell, having once been 
at the head of a Ministry, could not reconcile himself 
to holding subordinate office under the Peelite Prime 
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Minister. He resigned and broke up the Government 
at the moment when its popularity was at its lowest 
ebb. Lord Aberdeen’s followers indignantly separated 
themselves from the Whigs, but—on no apparent 
grounds of principle since Protection had already 
been abandoned by the Conservatives—refused an 
invitation to rejoin their old party. Lord Palmerston 
formed a purely Whig Government which was twice 
defeated upon administrative issues by a combination 
of Tory and Radical votes. On the second occasion, 
in ’58, he made way for a Conservative Government, 
which held office for sixteen months in a minority. 
They tried, ineffectually, to meet the situation by 
bringing in a Reform Bill of a moderate and Con- 
servative character, and Lord Palmerston,—who ob- 
jected to democratic Reform even more than they 
did,—turned them out again by helping the Radicals 
to pass a democratic amendment which destroyed it. 

His return to office in the summer of 759 closed 
the period of ministerial instability. He had learnt 
his lesson and was resolved at all hazards to put 
an end to the Tory-Radical coalitions by which he 
and his friends had been so frequently brought to 
disaster. For the first time he invited Radicals into 
his Cabinet, but, in the event, secured their friendship 
more effectually by the presence of his Peelite Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer. Mr. Gladstone, though his 
name still bore the aroma of a traditional Toryism, 
was now in opinion moving steadily and rapidly along 
the Radical direction. For the first time also the 
Whig leader allowed a Reform Bill based on a direct 
lowering of the franchise to be introduced under the 
authority of his name. At that point, however, his 
concessions stopped. The Reform Bill was suffered 
to expire under the withering influence of unwhipped 
and diminishing majorities, while the Radicals were 
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soothed by Mr. Gladstone’s vigorous new departures 
in finance. For six years, until his death, Lord Pal- 
merston held office, governing on rigidly Conservative 
lines, strong in his age, in his personal popularity 
and in the marvellous skill with which he alternately 
made use of his own influence and that of his more 
Radical colleagues in meeting the attacks delivered 
upon either flank of his position. 


Such in rough outline was the Parliamentary 
scene in which Lord Robert first achieved distinction 
and won his place among English Parliamentary 
leaders. In view of his political creed and of the 
moral standards which he owned, it is not surprising 
that in such an atmosphere the reputation which he 
earliest acquired was one of combative criticism 
towards all parties indifferently. It was not achieved 
rapidly. The first few years of his life in Parliament 
have little biographical interest. His health was 
bad ; his spirits were low; success came slowly ; he 
appears to have taken but little interest in his pro- 
fession. He was not a facile speaker, and the ora- 
torical ideal which he set himself discouraged any 
rapid achievement of fluency. Though in the records 
that remain there is no suggestion of actual failure 
in the House, there is on the other hand no suggestion 
of such early success as might have been expected 
from the reputation which he had brought with him 
from Oxford. 

He made his maiden speech on April 7, 1854, on 
Lord John Russell’s proposals for University Reform ; 
protesting with uncompromising Toryism against any 
interference with ancient endowments. Mr. Disraeli 
wrote to congratulate his father upon the occasion, 
but one feels that his approval, though discriminating 
and therefore interesting, was hardly warmer than that 
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which he would have expressed about any tolerably 
intelligent son of a colleague and influential territorial 
supporter. 


Mr. Disraeli to 2nd Marquis, April 8, 1854. 


‘* His voice is good and he showed debating power, 
taking up the points of preceding speakers, and what 
he had prepared he brought in naturally. Indeed 
his manner though not yet sufficiently assured was 
characterised by its naturalness. There was another 
successful début on the Whig side, young 
who did very well indeed, but it was all got by rote 
like proposing the address and therefore I can’t 
judge of his future ; but of Lord Robert I have no 
hesitation in saying that if he will work, and he has 
a working look, I will make a man of him.” 


In 1858, when the expected disfranchisement of 
Stamford threatened the continuance of Lord Robert’s 
presence in Parliament, Mr. Disraeli expressed a 
similarly temperate admiration of his qualities: “I 
do not take a despairing view of Robert Cecil’s Par- 
liamentary position, as I have great confidence in his 
abilities.”1 There does not seem to have been— 
except among his Oxford contemporaries—any very 
high or confident expectations as to his future. Cer- 
tainly none were expressed by his father or by himself. 
The former, writing to Lord Exeter, hoped that he 
might become a “useful member of Parliament,” 
but could not flatter himself that he was likely to 
fulfil Lord Exeter’s kind expectations “‘ by developing 
into a first-class debater.”’? One must discount 
something from such expressions for the reticence 
of a decorous paternal modesty. Lord Salisbury 
certainly believed in the reality of his son’s talents ; 
but a moderate aspiration after usefulness seems to 


1 December 28, 1858. 2 August 10, 1858. 
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have been in fact the limit of his ambitions for him, 
and there is nothing in Lord Robert’s language at 
this time which would warrant us in assuming that 
his own dreams of future distinction were more 
exalted. 

His ill-health was a great disability. His voyage 
had improved it, but he still suffered seriously from 
nervous and digestive weakness and the late hours 
in the House of Commons did him no good. Though 
from the time of his marriage this burden became far 
less felt and ceased to have any substantially dis- 
abling effect upon his powers of work, he remained 
through life liable to attacks which he used to speak 
of as “‘nerve storms.’’ They operated in that border- 
land between mind and body whose boundaries 
medical science has hitherto failed to delimitate. 
Sometimes they seemed to have their origin in mental 
worry, sometimes in physical exhaustion ; they would 
be accompanied by an overwhelming depression of 
spirits and also by great bodily lassitude and by a 
morbid acuteness of the senses of touch and hearing. 
The slightest noise or the slightest physical contact 
became painful to him when in this state. With 
advancing age these attacks became continuously 
rarer and less violent. 

To what degree in those early years he felt this 
disablement of ill-health may be gathered from a 
correspondence which he had with his father in the 
spring of °55. Lord Salisbury had offered him the 
coloneley of the Middlesex Militia, an appointment 
which he controlled as Lord-Lieutenant of that county. 
It is almost pathetic, in view of the consternation with 
which the offer was received, to reflect that according 
to the father’s measurement of values he could not 
have proposed for his son a more brilliant promo- 
tion. Never indeed were two men of the same blood 
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more hopelessly antagonistic in all their tastes and 
interests. 


To 2nd Marquis, April 1855. 


“Your proposition gave me a stomach-ache all 
this morning. I do not know whether I have suffi- 
ciently recovered my equanimity to write intelligibly, 

_but I will try. First then as to my_inclinations. 
I detest all soldiering beyond measure.\ As far as 
aste goes I would sooner be at the treadmill... . 
But I do not intend to burden my conscience by 
deciding this question on a point of inclination: and 
therefore, I will try to look upon it with as much 
self-forgetfulness as I can put on. . . . I understand 
your wish in putting me into Parliament to be that 
I should learn to speak if I could, and so prepare 
myself for future political usefulness. To do this at 
all effectively I must read. With my wretched 
health, it is hardly enough that I can do this as it is: 
with any other regular duties it will be impossible, 
and must be abandoned. Further; though I can 
attend here and there at critical divisions it will be 
impossible that I should both attend in Parliament 
with any shadow of regularity, and also be subject 
to a military routine of duty. For it is the peculiarity 
of my complaint, that it lays me up and makes me 
incapable—sometimes for days—-without any sort 
of warning; and that House of Commons work 
especially exposes me to these nervous attacks: and 
I know by sad experience that unless I obey when 
it does attack me, the incapacity of a day may be 
turned into one of a week.” 


The letter concludes : 


““T have said nothing about my unfitness for the 
post—for that is your responsibility—not mine; and 
it is so ludicrously glaring that you cannot have 
overlooked it. The only point that affects me, the 
exposure to extreme contempt that I must face, will 
be rather a benefit to me than otherwise ; for spite of 
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many strenuous efforts at self-steeling, I care much 
too much for other people’s contempt ; and therefore 
the more I meet with it, the better for me.” 


In a second letter he finally declines the offered 
appointment : 


To 2nd Marquis, April 27, 1855. 


““ If my life in Parliament is to be anything better 
than a sham—to which, by the way, my ill-health is 
rapidly reducing it—I must read: and that during 
the recess as well as the session: and this is to me 
incompatible with a military life. ... I ought not 
to end without thanking you very earnestly for your 
good intentions to me in this matter and in others 
that concern my employment.- But I cannot fall 
in to them, because we differ on the essential question 
of my health.” 


The difference alluded to in the last sentence seems 
to have been referred for arbitration to Dr. Acland. 
He writes on May 1 to Lord Salisbury : 


Dr. Acland to 2nd Marquis. 


“From what I know of him, I should have simply 
gathered that he was of a very weakly habit, incapable 
of great fatigue, and prone to excessive nervous 
exhaustion; and as a consequence of these things 
he requires great care lest on the one hand he should 
be over-fatigued, or on the other, by too much yielding, 
be led into the habits and health of a hypochondriac. 
My estimate of him would have been that he could 
be perfectly trusted to exercise a sound discretion 
in what he can and what he cannot do.” 


Lord Salisbury probably thought the alternative 
danger of hypochondria was already imminent. It 
might no doubt have become so if no change had 
occurred in the external circumstances of Lord 
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Robert’s life. But such a change was not long to be 
deferred. 


A little more than a year after his return from 
abroad, he made the acquaintance of Miss Georgina 
Alderson, the eldest daughter of Sir Edward Hall 
Alderson, Baron of the Court of Exchequer. His 
marriage with her two years later had an influence, 
direct and indirect, upon his public career of so 
important a character that it is impossible to pass it 
by with only the casual reference which might other- 
wise be suitable for a purely domestic event. 

Baron Alderson belonged to a family hailing 
originally from Yorkshire but which had been settled 
in Norfolk for some generations, and he had married 
a Miss Drewe, of the Drewes of the Grange near 
Honiton in Devonshire, by whom he had a large 
family. His father, who had been Recorder of 
Norwich, was a Unitarian, but he himself had been 
brought up by his mother’s family in the Church of 
England. In middle life he came under the influence 
of the Tractarian movement and was one of the 
trusted lay advisers of its leaders during the troubles 
of its later years. At Cambridge he achieved the 
triple distinction of being Senior Wrangler, Smith’s 
Prizeman, and Senior Medallist,—a combination of 
University honours which has never been achieved 
since and was only once achieved before. His worldly 
ambitions were not equal to the brilliance of his 
abilities, and he deliberately cut short a career at the 
bar which gave every promise of the highest dis- 
tinction and accepted a judgeship at the early age 
of forty-three. On the bench he was noted for the 
quickness of his wit and for the marvellous diversity 
of his knowledge—the fruit of an unresting curiosity 
and a powerful memory, carefully cultivated. A 
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story is told of how on one occasion a charge of 
fraudulent racing was tried before him, and to the 
general surprise and amusement—for he was a man 
of the most eminently serious reputation—he showed 
as intimate a knowledge of all the details of racing 
as if he had passed his life upon the turf. As a young 
barrister he had once spent an idle afternoon when 
on the northern circuit in going over a large training 
stables in the neighbourhood of the assize town, and, 
following his usual habit, had sucked the brains of 
the jockeys and stable boys whom he found there. 
The information was never forgotten and, unrecalled 
in the interval, was produced years afterwards as 
full and correct as on the day when he had first 
received it. 

His strong social instincts impelled him to sur- 
round himself almost constantly with a company of 
congenial friends. Both his house in Park Crescent 
and the little cottage at Lowestoft, where for years 
the family spent the long vacation, became centres 
of a society where lawyers, scholars and divines of 
his own generation mingled with the troops of young 
people whom his warmth of feeling and unfailing 
youthfulness of spirit attracted round him in all 
the freedom of equal companionship. In this society 
his eldest daughter was a prominent figure. There 
scarcely seems to have been an aspect of life which 
did not appeal to her interest or to her capacity for 
enjoyment. Responding to every form of social 
amusement, gayest among the young and gay, she 
was at the same time the chosen and intimate com- 
panion of men twice her age,—distinguished lawyers, 
scholars, ecclesiastics. She was a fearless and un- 
tiring horsewoman,— devoted to travelling, —an 
enthusiastic sightseer. She could talk brilliantly, 
and was an indefatigable and, within certain limits— 
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which excluded all the non-human sciences—an omni- 
vorous reader. She had grown up under the influence 
of the great Church revival, and shared in its more 
superficial expressions as well as in its inner spirit. 
In the diaries which she kept as a girl, balls, dinners 
and riding-parties appear alternately with attendance 
at Church functions, courses of theological lectures, 
and visits to Fulham and Cuddesdon, where in her 
early years Bishop Blomfield and, at a later period, 
Bishop Wilberforce were among her most cherished 
friends. In the middle of the London season of 
’48 she rises at half-past three in order to be present 
at the consecration ceremonies of St. Augustine’s 
College at Canterbury and be one of that gathering 
of enthusiastic Tractarians at which Keble made his 
first appearance in public after the catastrophe of 
Newman’s secession. She studied Church history, 
ecclesiology and mediaeval architecture ; she argued 
the Anglican position with perverting Romanists or 
reproachful Protestants of her acquaintance. But 
she was wholly free from the pious pedantry which 
is so often associated with feminine ecclesiasticism,— 
and indeed, friends suffering from any trace of that 
defect must have received rude shocks through her 
untamable sense of humour and audacious candour 
of thought and speech. She helped to organise and 
manage a ragged school near her home in London, 
and herself at one time taught the slum children 
collected there. She composed a large number of 
verses and short stories, humorous and sentimental 
—which she never attempted to publish—and she 
corrected proofs and criticised compositions of others 
which were submitted to her judgement. 

These were some of the forms in which her bound- 
less energy and her talents expressed themselves. 
But the force within—the force which drew round her, 
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from her youth onwards, a band of devoted friends 
of both sexes and all ages—must be looked for in her 
more intimate personal characteristics. Her sensi- 
bilities were easily touched_and were essentially 
practical in their expression. It was impossible for 
her to remain passive in the presence of suffering 
of any kind. aires the comparatively narrow and 
very clearly ‘defined limits of her individual affections 
her loyalty and self-effacement in service were without 
effort ; it was simply that the happiness and interests 
of those she loved were all that counted. There were 
in her contrasts of reserve and openness. Vividly alive 
in every nerve of mind and body,—quick in temper, 
in resolve, in action,—incapable of insincerity or 
make-believe either towards herself or towards others, 
she was yet—or rather perhaps in consequence— 
habitually silent where her deeper feelings were 
concerned. No happiness could be thoroughly en- 
joyed until she had told it to her friends, but on the 
other hand, though to no woman were troubles more 
frequently confided, she would very seldom make 
any reference to her own. She talked freely—and 
to all appearance even recklessly,—yet her capacity 
for keeping a secret was proverbial among her 
intimates. She herself declared that it consisted 
in her readiness to let her company assume that no 
secrets were entrusted to her. The quality which 
peculiarly predominated in her social neon was 
hes immense interest in individual humanity.) Cor- 
porate humanity left her cold,—I doubt whether 
any cause, social or political, ever appealed to her 
apart from the personalities of those engaged in it. 
But no one could be brought into the most momentary 
contact with her without exciting her attention ; 
the character, thoughts and feelings of her neighbour 
at a dinner-party became at once a study of absorbing 
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interest to her. It was her boast towards the end of 
her life that she had never yet met the person capable 
of entirely boring her. 

It was a character which, both in its contrasts 
with his own and in those things which they had in 
common, was eminently fitted to attract and to make 
the happiness of the subject of this biography. In 
their religious views they were agreed. Both felt 
the same deep need for affection, and in their several 
ways had the gift of richly supplying it. His sym- 
pathies, more narrowly concentrated than hers, were 
on that account perhaps more sensitively acute ; 
her capacity for service was more active and more 
venturesome. She was as candid by temperament 
as he was in intellect. Their sense of humour was 
equally keen, though at that time hers was probably 
the more easily appealed to. She could follow any 
intellectual lead that he could give her, and her 
varied information, her quick understanding, and 
her absolute sincerity of thought put her on his level 
in discussion. In one mental faculty she had the 
advantage of him. Her judgement of character— 
quick, intuitive and generally unreasoned as it was 
—was singularly accurate. In later years he often 
put it under contribution, for it was a quality in which 
he himself was undoubtedly deficient. He could 
decide with confidence upon the value of a man’s 
work when he had witnessed it or upon his powers 
of mind when he had had the opportunity of measur- 
ing them,—but he had no gift for instinctive judge- 
ment of character. What was lacking in him was 
just that power of spontaneous sympathy, even with 
a chance acquaintance, which was so conspicuous in 
his wife. And there were other points of difference 
between them in which her nature was formed 
beneficently to supplement his own. It would be 
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impossible to overstate what he owed to the buoyant 
confidence of her outlook upon life. It was natural 
in her, and it had also been strengthened by the 
sunny home atmosphere in which her childhood and 
youth had been passed,—an atmosphere with which 
he had never come into intimate contact until he 
made acquaintance with her and her family. 

Like many other young men of his type, he was 
inclined at this period of his life to assume in himself 
an incapacity for enjoying the society of women. 
As a matter of fact their friendship was always 
peculiarly necessary to him. But, undoubtedly, he 
regarded the ordinary young lady of fashion with a 
mixture of alarm and disdain which was probably 
reciprocated in both kinds. He was short-sighted 
and awkward in his movements; his tall, and at that 
time, very thin figure stooped at the shoulders and 
was always atrociously dressed; though his manner 
was natively gentle and courteous it showed the 
shyness so often apparent in young men in whose 
training a woman has had no share. He had then 
—and all his life—a difficulty amounting to in- 
capacity for finding small talk. In after years he 
often declared that—so far as the expenditure of brain 
power was concerned—-he would far rather compose 
a difficult despatch or conduct a critical diplomatic 
interview than make conversation through a long 
dinner-party. But Miss Alderson did not require 
small talk; she was not in the least afraid of him ; 
she was quite able to discuss with zest and intelligence 
the subjects which appealed to his own interest. 
They formed an intellectual friendship; they ex- 
changed books, corresponded about their contents, 
and discussed questions of history, theology and 
politics. Then the inevitable happened, and the 
intellectual friendship ended where so many have 
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ended before and since. In the summer of 1856 
Lord Robert proposed and was accepted. 

IH informed his father of his wishes. They were 
not-greeted with enthusiasm. Baron Alderson could 
settle but very little upon his daughter. Lord Salis- 
bury was now the father of ten children and had 
learnt to appreciate the truth of the traditional maxim 
that, under such circumstances, no amount of income 
will make a man rich.\ He had done violence to his 
economic conscience in putting his second son into 
Parliament, and appears to have reconciled himself 
to the act by taking the young man’s misogynist - 
remarks seriously. He had assumed that either he 
would not marry or that he would marry late in life, 
to satisfy his friends rather than himself, and with 
due regard to the claims of financial prudence. A 
love match at twenty-six did not come into the 
picture. By entering Parliament, his father con- 
tended, he had tacitly accepted the scheme of life 
laid down for him and could not now go back upon 
the understanding. Lord Robert demurred,—he re- 
cognised no such implied engagement and was not 
responsible for what his father had intended him to 
do. Under pressure of argument the older man’s 
opposition hardened. At length a compromise, 
common in such cases and nearly always futile, was 
agreed upon. Lord Robert consented neither to see 
nor to correspond with Miss Alderson for a period of 
six months. In a letter dated November 27, in 
which he referred to this consent, he answered the 
arguments which had been last addressed to him. 
Lord Salisbury had urged the privations of luxury, 
the social disabilities, the injury to his public career 
which a poor marriage would entail upon him. 
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To 2nd Marquis, November 27, 1856. 


“Your objections to my marriage rested mainly 
on the ‘privations’ it would entail. ‘ Privation ’ 
means the loss of something I enjoy now. If the 
privation in question is the want of food, warmth, 
clothing, I am not prepared to face it. But I cannot 
lose anything else ice enjoy, for the simple reason 
that I do not enjoy anything. Amusements I have 
none. ‘That which is my main expense—travelling— 
is almost always undertaken under pressure—either 
_from you or others—which will cease on my marriage. 
The persons who will cut me because I marry Miss 
‘Alderson are precisely the persons of whose society 
I am so anxious to be quit,, My marriage therefore 
cannot entail upon me any privations. I have con- 
sidered the matter for very many months, anxiously 
and constantly. I have come to the conclusion that 
I shall probably do Parliament well if I do marry, 
and that I shall certainly make nothing of it if I do 
not. In the latter case, therefore, it will be useless 
to worry myself with so arduous a life. I have 
further come to the conclusion that Miss Alderson 
suits me perfectly. . . . My resolution is necessarily 
contingent on your furnishing me with the requisite 
means. I have agreed to a six months’ separation 
for the purpose of testing my resolution: for the 
demand, I believe, is not an unusual one. But as I 
never remember to have receded from a resolution 
once deliberately taken, I do not anticipate much 
result from the present trial. . . . I am exceedingly 
sorry that my adherence to this marriage should 
cause you annoyance : but my conviction that I am 
right is too strong for me to give it up: and it is my 
happiness, not yours, that is at stake.” 


Absolutely dependent upon his father, however, he 
was not. When he had entered Parliament Lord 
Salisbury had settled upon him the interest of the 
£10,000 which he would eventually inherit from his 
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mother’s fortune and had added to this an allowance 
of £100 a year. He warned him that he could not 
facilitate the marriage by making any addition to 
this income. In the following spring, Lord Robert 
again wrote to him announcing his final decision and 
once more setting forth his reasons for not being 
convinced by his father’s arguments. Two others 
had been brought forward in addition to the financial 
one; the lady’s age—she was from two to three 
years older than Lord Robert,—and her religious 
opinions. Lord Salisbury does not seem to have 
realised that these were practically identical with 
those already held by his son. 


To 2nd Marquis, May 1, 1857. 


‘““The time has come to reopen a subject which 
we have formerly discussed, but which I very much 
fear it may be painful to you to enter upon. I only 
hope that the six months’ delay which you have 
imposed may, if it have effected nothing else, at least 
enable me to avoid aggravating its distastefulness 
by any want of temper or of due respect in my mode 
of expressing myself. 

““T have thought on the arguments you have laid 
before me with care and patience : and, if the results 
of that consideration should displease you, I can only 
say that I am very sorry, and that they have been 
conscientiously arrived at. 

‘‘ The question of age seems to me entirely a matter 
of individual taste, in respect to which argument 
would be inapplicable. The idea of a Romanizing 
tendency—of which I should have as great a horror 
as any man—is a pure misconception, which I am 
sure you would not entertain for a moment if you had 
a closer acquaintance with Miss Alderson. The ob- 
jection on which you laid the greatest stress was 
poverty ; and that is a solid objection as far as it 
goes. It is a truism to say that want of means must 
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to some extent involve a want of comfort. But this 
is only to a limited extent. . . . The privation to me 
will be more a privation of social position than of 
actual sustenance. Now social position is a thing 
which depends for its value almost wholly on each 
man’s individual taste: and, after careful examina- 
tion, I cannot find anything in my individual tastes 
which would suffer by the neglect of the whole Court 
Guide. Of all the enjoyments—such as they have 
been—that I have been conscious of during the last 
few years, I do not know any that would be impaired 
by an ostracism from the fashionable world.” 


The writer then discusses the possibility—which 
undoubtedly existed—that his elder brother, Lord 
Cranborne, might either marry. or might leave the 
family estates away from the title. His was the last 
life in the entail, and he had associated himself with 
his father’s objections to the proposed match. 


‘I do not dispute the possibility of this . . . nor 
do I deny that the beggaring of an ancient title would 
be a great public evil. But I do not think that I am 
in any sort of way responsible for any course Cranborne 
may think it right to adopt, or for the evils which 
that course may entail. As far as my own inclina- 
tion is concerned, such a possibility has very little 
terror for me. To you it is hardly necessary that I 
should enlarge on the incompatibility between my 
tastes and habits and the duties of a great proprietor. 

“* Under these convictions it is clear that any longer 
hesitation would be unbecoming, and lacking in due 
respect to other persons concerned. Having, there- 
fore, obtained Miss Alderson’s concurrence, I have 
to-day definitely engaged myself to her. If this 
course is still displeasing to you, I can only repeat 
that it is a matter of very unfeigned regret not only 
on account of the influence which such displeasure 
will have on my material prospects,—but also it is a 
matter of deep concern to me to take so important. 
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a step in my life without your full concurrence. I 
have only done so—if I have done so—because my 
convictions were too distinct, and the interest I have 
at stake too momentous to me, to allow of my taking 
any other course.” 


Both sides adhered to the resolutions which they 
had announced. The estrangement between father 
and son—which never reached the point of a quarrel— 
was very temporary. In letters not intended for the 
young man to see, the father’s affection for him and 
distress at the difference which he himself had so 
needlessly provoked are very apparent. The wedding 
took place on July 11. Baron Alderson had died 
the previous Christmas, during the interval of post- 
ponement, and owing to this deep mourning no ~ 
guests outside the immediate families were invited. 
The service was at eight o’clock in the morning, at 
the Church of St. Mary Magdalene’s in Munster 
Square, the ceremony being followed by a celebration 
of the Holy Communion. The bride and bridegroom 
crossed the Channel the same day to spend their 
honeymoon for the first half of it in Switzerland, and 
then in the island of Riigen in the Baltic. On their 
return they took up their residence for a few months 
with the widowed Lady Alderson in Park Crescent, 
moving later into a house in Fitzroy Square. 

There was no present poverty to complain of. 
They had sufficient not only for their wants but for 
most of the luxuries which they valued. They took 
their holidays regularly in the autumn, generally 
spending them upon the Continent ; they entertained 
friends at home, nor is there any record of their 
having suffered from those social privations of which 
they had been warned. One experience which Lady 
Robert always used to recall with a peculiar joy can 
hardly be brought under that description. A lady 
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of good social position had been introduced to her 
and, having found her conversation agreeable, had 
asked for her address in order that the acquaintance 
might be continued. When, however, Lady Robert 
mentioned Fitzroy Square, she drew back and an- 
nounced regretfully but firmly that she “ never left 
cards north of Oxford Street.”” This singular form 
of geographical exclusiveness was not, however, 
common, and }jif Lord Robert obtained his wish of 
avoiding fashionable society, it was more due to his 
own choice and the claims of his Parliamentary work 
than to any necessity laid upon him.\ His wife, who 
in no way shared his feelings, enjoyed as much society 
as she wished for. In those days, no doubt, it required 
a certain amount of courage to ask the gentleman 
who at the close of dinner or evening party offered to 
call for your carriage to send for a cab instead,— 
more surprise was probably felt than would now be 
aroused by a suggestion that he should accompany 
you to the corner of the street to hail an omnibus. 
On Parliamentary nights the cab would be directed 
to the House of Commons. There, in a corner of the 
Ladies’ Gallery, the young wife would patiently wait 
till the House rose—as it then habitually did—in 
the small hours of the morning, when she would make 
her way down to the lobbies. Sometimes, and ever 
more frequently as time went on, she would be 
stopped on her passage by good-natured members 
to receive with flushing delight their congratulations 
on some effective retort or brilliant epigram in the 
successful speech of the evening. Then husband 
and wife would walk home together in the summer 
dawn across the Park, exchanging the news gathered 
in lobby and drawing-room. Such were some of the 
aspects in which that period of her life survived in the 


wife’s memory. 
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So far as regarded present enjoyment, a picture 
equally attractive would no doubt have been drawn 
by the husband. It needs only to compare the tone 
of his letters written before and after his marriage. 
The recurrent note of depression occasionally ex- 
pressing itself in fretful bitterness entirely disappears 
and his style assumes that flow of gay spontaneity 
which thenceforward characterised it through all 
his private and personal correspondence. But his 
masculine sense of responsibility seems to have 
prevented him from taking as confident a view of the 
future as his more naturally sanguine companion. 
Such income as he had died with him, and one of the 
luxuries which he could not afford was that of insuring 
his life. The first baby was born in the April fol- 
lowing his marriage, and for some months before its 
birth the dread lest wife and child should be left 
unprovided for weighed upon him. It was made more 
real by an illness from which he suffered in the autumn 
of °57. He writes of it as a low fever “ nearly 
running into typhus.” That was before the Prince 
Consort’s death had induced a more precise form 
of diagnosis, and it was probably an attack of typhoid. 
It was calculated not only to bring home to him the 
uncertainty of life, but also in its subsequent physical 
effects to produce a temporary depression of spirits. 
At least that seems the most probable explanation 
of a letter written a month or two later in which 
he takes a more desperate view of his fortunes than 
he ever before or afterwards gave utterance to. 
A change had just occurred in the Parliamentary 
situation. In consequence of Orsini’s attempt upon 
the French Emperor’s life, Lord Palmerston had 
introduced in Parliament a measure for dealing with 
foreign political criminals. The measure had been 
demanded by French Ministers and newspapers in 
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language which was regarded by Englishmen as 
insulting, and its introduction, therefore, offended 
both patriotic and Radical susceptibilities. The Con- 
servatives voted for its second reading but afterwards 
supported a Radical amendment and the Government 
was put in a minority. Lord Palmerston resigned 
and, on February 21, 1858, Lord Derby undertook 
to form a Ministry. On the 27th, Lord Robert wrote 
to him to apply for a permanent place under Govern- 
ment. He accounted for the application by stating 
that he was “‘in difficulty about the means of support,” 
as, besides £300 a year from his mother’s fortune, 
he only received £100 from his father. He asked 
for any place that might fall vacant, either at home 
or in the colonies, which could be given him “* without 
slighting other more deserving claims.” ? 

Lord Derby wrote in reply, expressing civil regret 
at the circumstances which had led to the application, 
but saying that he saw no present chance of being 
able to meet it. In the following summer household 
expenses began to increase. The advent of the baby 
made a continuance of the double housekeeping 
impossible. Lord Robert had thoughts of saving 
money by moving into the country or to some out- 
lying suburb, but Mr. Disraeli hinted at the_ possi- 
bility of an under-secretaryship. In those days of 
slow communications, Ministerial office required resi- 
dence in the centre of London. After some hesitation, 
a house was taken at 21 Fitzroy Square. In the 
autumn the rearrangement of offices upon which 
the suggested promotion had depended fell through, 
and at about the same time a Commissionership of 
Inland Revenue became vacant and was said to be 


1 These figures do not evidently include his wife’s fortune of £100 a year 
nor the amount which he had already begun to earn by his pen. She used to 
speak of £700 as the income upon which she had kept house during the early 
years of her married life. 
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available. The opportunity which Lord Robert had 
sought in vain the previous February now seemed 
offered. His father paid his election expenses and 
had helped generously at the time of his wife’s con- 
finement, but still refused to commit himself to any 
fixed or permanent addition to his income. Lord 
Robert was torn by the conflicting claims of private 
prudence and public ambition,—but he no longer 
begged the question in favour of the former. There 
was no immediate want of money,—“ but,” he writes, 
‘IT cannot but see that, if my means through life are 
likely to be confined to what I at present possess, a 
political career, though not now beyond my means, 
may not be consistent with due prudence in respect 
to after years.” Was it worse “to shelve himself. 
now by seeking a permanent place ” or, on the other 
hand, “‘ to impoverish himself by neglecting an oppor- 
tunity of securing a fixed income’’?1 He consulted 
a friend—Lord Stanley *—whose opinion was clear 
that he ought not to sacrifice his political prospects. 
The influence of another friend more close at hand 
was active in the same direction. Lady Robert did 
not allow the future to terrify her, and was constantly 
anxious, to use her own phrase, that he should “ play 
the great game.’ In the end the Commissionership 
was not applied for. But the same alternative was 
not long in presenting itself again. During the 
winter the Cabinet were considering the Reform Bill 
which was to be introduced in the following session. 
Stamford was among the small boroughs which stood 
first for disfranchisement, and Lord Salisbury became 
convinced that his son’s political future was hopeless. 
He himself was in the Cabinet as President of the 
Council and had in his gift the Clerkships to the 


1 To 2nd Marquis, August 4, 1858. 
2 Afterwards 15th Earl of Derby. Foreign Minister, 1866-7 and 1874-8. 
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Council, of which there were then two. Charles 
Greville, the author of the famous Memoirs, held one, 
and in December he announced his intention of 
shortly retiring. Lord Salisbury determined to confer 
the post upon his son and wrote to inform Mr. Disraeli 
of the fact. There is an evident undercurrent of 


annoyance at the failure of the under-secretaryship 
to materialise. 


2nd Marquis to Mr. Disraeli, December 23, 1858. 


“T certainly have looked forward to the possi- 
bility of my son Robert making some figure in the 
political world, but our Reform Bill will, if it passes, 
deprive him of his seat at Stamford, and I fear that 
he is not sufficiently distinguished to render it likely 
that he should be chosen as the representative of a 
more popular constituency. Under these circum- 
stances, I must look to the possibility of placing him 
in a position of independence. Had he been fortunate 
enough to have been in office, and thus have become 
known, I think his abilities would have justified him 
in persisting in seeking political distinction, but his 
chance would be lost with his seat.” 

Meanwhile other colleagues became conscious of 
the situation. In March 1859, Sir Edward Bulwer 
Lytton, who was then at the Colonial Office, offered 
the young man the governorship of Moreton Bay,— 
the name by which the newly-formed colony of 
Queensland was then known. The result of enquiries 
showed that the salary would be more than swallowed 
up by the expenses of hospitality, and the offer could 
be refused with a clear conscience. Lord Robert’s 
own hopes were rising, and he expressed to his father 
the opinion that, even if Stamford failed, he had now 
*““a good chance for Oxford.” In any case the 
Conservative Reform Bill was defeated, and the 
doom of Stamford was deferred. Lord Derby dis- 
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solved Parliament, and at the general election in 
April Lord Robert was again returned without a 
contest—announcing his re-election to his wife in a 
note of boyish high spirits.1 The perils which 
threatened his political future seemed past, but, like 
those which beset the heroine in the old-fashioned 
fairy-tale, they were to be three times repeated, and, 
as with her, the severity of the trial was to increase 
with each repetition. The Conservative party had 
issued from the elections with a slightly increased 
support but was still in a minority, and the Govern- 
ment was now awaiting unavoidable defeat at the 
hands of the reunited Whigs and Radicals. At this 
moment Charles Greville carried out his announced 
intention and resigned his place. It was offered to- 
Lord Robert by his father, and under all the cir- 
cumstances refusal was evidently out of the question. 
His retirement from Parliament seemed a settled 
thing. But some years previously the Treasury had 
recommended the abolition of this second clerkship. 
The late Government had refused to accept the 
recommendation, and the present one had apparently 
had no intention of complying with it. Indeed, 
Mr. Disraeli had suggested to Lord Salisbury a rival 
candidate for the place. At the last moment, how- 
ever, the Cabinet decided against filling it up. Per- 
haps they were moved to the decision by their sense 
of the scandal which might be incurred if their col- 
league nominated his son to an office which had 
been authoritatively stigmatised as unnecessary. 
Lord Salisbury himself seems to have been relieved 
at having to withdraw his offer. On June 7 he 
wrote: “I hardly know whether I am sorry to tell 


1 « All has gone off very quietly and I am now in the proud position, ete. 
Everybody very civil. I have played two nights at whist and lost 5/6 * which 
goes down to Nunkey,’”’ and so on. 
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you that, for the present, it has been resolved not to 
fill up the Clerkship to the Council.” His confidence 
in his son’s future had evidently revived. Three 
days later the Conservative Government fell and 
Lord Palmerston entered upon the six years’ tenure 
of office which was only to end with his life. The 
last opportunity—or the last risk—of Lord Robert’s 
abandoning his Parliamentary career had vanished. 
The “ great game” had perforce to be played, and 
the money to play it with must be found somehow. 


CHAPTER III 
WRITING 


We have seen that to ‘eke out his means by writing 
for newspapers”? was an idea that had suggested 
itself to Lord Robert at a time when there was no 
apparent probability of his ever having to translate it 
into action. It recurred to him in the early months 
of his engagement when he was faced with the prospect 
of having to support a wife and family on the income 
which had hitherto sufficed for his personal expenses 
as a bachelor boarded and lodged at his father’s cost. 

No record remains as to the amount which he was 
actually able to earn by his pen. The fact which is 
of importance is that it was sufficiently large or 
sufficiently needed to impel him to work which he 
would not otherwise have undertaken and which was 
always done against the grain. He never seemed to 
feel the need or wish for self-expression. He owned 
in writing an artist’s capacity for painstaking effort 
and fastidious self-criticism, but apparently without 
enjoying an artist’s pleasure in his work. Even when 
long practice must have rendered the labour involved 
comparatively trifling this distaste remained. So 
late as in 1898, in a letter to Mr. Alfred Austin in 
connection with some proposed article for the National 
Review, he refers to writing as “‘ an occupation which 
I hate.” That he did as a matter of fact continue 
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to write long after any financial necessity for doing 
so had disappeared must be taken as an instance 
of how to some temperaments any occupation is 
better than the lack of it. And by that time his 
writings had become an effective weapon in political 
warfare. But at the outset, when their influence was 
insignificant, some additional motive was required. 
Had he not been driven to it by necessity it is very 
doubtful whether he would ever have submitted to 
a discipline to which he himself believed that he owed 
much of his subsequent success in public life. 

This distaste for the process of composition may | 
have had something to do with his dislike to any 
discussion of its results. His shyness on this point 
was curiously acute. He never spoke voluntarily of 
his writings, and resented any allusion being made 
to them by others in his presence. References to 
his speeches could not be avoided, but he never 
invited them, and if it had been possible for them to 
have been anonymous he would probably have 
ignored them as he did his writings. He could not 
contain his astonishment at the taste of a colleague 
who had admitted to finding pleasure in reading the 
reports of his own speeches. For himself, he said 
that when he was forced to go through Hansard for 
the purpose of correction it was like returning to the 
cold and greasy remains of yesterday’s dinner. 

His consistent silence on the subject makes it 
difficult to speak with absolute certainty as to the 
extent of his contributions to the press. But so far 
as the newspaper press is concerned it has undoubtedly 
been greatly exaggerated by common report. No 
evidence can be found of his having written for any 
daily paper,—or for any weekly paper except the 
Saturday Review,—and those who had the greatest 
opportunity of knowledge have stated their belief 
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that he never did sot. The most important part of 
his literary work was done for the Quarterly Review. 
In addition to articles written at a later period, he 
contributed to it from 1860 onwards with a nearly 
constant regularity for more than six years. It 
was in its pages that his powers of expression were 
developed to their full extent, though it was in other 
quarterly periodicals and in the Saturday Review that 
his first experiments were made. 

The usefulness of literary practice to a politician 
was more apparent in those days than it is now. 
Except when a general election was in progress an 
unofficial member would hardly be called upon to 
make a couple of speeches in the year outside the 
walls of the House of Commons,—and within them 
constituencies gave no special encouragement to ~ 
loquacity. An unready speaker had, therefore, far 
less opportunity than he has now for acquiring the 
elementary art of stringing words together in gram- 
matical sequence. It is difficult to say how far, 
as regarded natural aptitude, Lord Robert should 
be included in this category. His Oxford reputation 
and the facility which he eventually displayed would 
seem to forbid it,—his own references to the subject 
and the silences of his earlier Parliamentary record, 
to require it. The conditions which he imposed 
upon himself in the House of Commons must un- 
doubtedly have made success more difficult. He 
dreaded supremely any excess of fluency,—the use of 
language divorced from thought he always treated 
as the unforgivable sin in oratory. At the same 


1 The late Sir Charles Alderson, K.C.B., his brother-in-law, was convinced 
that the Saturday Review was the only newspaper to which Lord Robert ever 
contributed. He himself was on its staff as a writer of ‘‘middles,’’ whose 
lightness and wit were a recognised asset to the paper at the time. He used 
often to talk these over beforehand with his sister, which probably gave rise 
to the rumour—an unfounded one—that she also wrote for the papers. 
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time he deliberately refused to prepare the wording 
of his speeches beforehand,—a resolve presumably 
due to his conviction of the greater effectiveness of 
purely extemporary speaking. As he compelled him- 
self at the moment of utterance to concentrate his 
thought upon the substance of his speech his powers 
of expression, to be effective, had to be cultivated 
until they became practically automatic. This con- 
dition explains both the slowness of his advance to 
oratorical success and also the opinion which he 
often expressed in after years, that excellence in 
speaking could only be achieved by practice in writing. 
It was the path along which he himself had travelled. 
He was fastidious in composition with his pen,—never 
content till he had achieved the precise shade of 
meaning or suggestion of which he was in search. 
He thus acquired at his desk both a facility of ex- 
pression and a familiarity with the subtleties of the 
language which enabled him ultimately to achieve 
spontaneity in speech without the sacrifice of literary 
form. 

The rule which he set himself at the beginning he 
adhered to to the end. He would think over the 
substance of his speeches with great care,—they 
would be “‘ on his mind ”’ for days, and, on occasions 
of importance, sometimes for weeks before their 
delivery. But he not only always spoke without 
notes but without having constructed beforehand 
a single sentence,—far less committed it to memory. 
The deliberateness of delivery that resulted—until 
when towards the close of his life it became unduly ex- 
aggerated—had an effectiveness of its own—especially 
in exposition or in closely reasoned argument. His 
audience could recognise the thought before it was 
fully embodied in language, and, as word after word 
fell into its place, could appreciate the importance 
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which he attached to each selection. He was always 
listened to with a peculiar tenseness of attention. 
Where—in dealing especially with foreign questions— 
a careful accuracy of phrasing was required, some 
critical word or sentence would be preceded by a 
momentary pause which gave the added satisfaction 
of previous suspense to the recognition of its appro- 
priateness when it came. Though his style in speaking 
was never so finished as it was in writing, the touch 
of literary distinction, of unexpectedness in phrasing, 
was never wholly absent. 

But it is in his writings that it can be studied in 
its completeness and in its suggestive indications 
of character. The articles—at least the best of them 
—are noticeable for the lucidity of their construction ; 
the ordered sequence of parts so appropriate as to 
appear inevitable ; the sharp distinctness with which 
each branch of his argument is carried to its separate 
conclusion and yet not suffered to stray into inde- 
pendent side issues; the effortless merging of the 
particular case which is being discussed into some 
larger whole; the smoothness with which the reverse 
process is accomplished, and it stands illuminated 
by what has become a self-evident application of a 
general law. The love of clear-cut outline is working 
upon a full preliminary possession of the subject in 
hand. 

In the earlier articles the style suffers from being 
too “smart.’’ Epigram came too easily to him. 
Later on it is less ubiquitous and quotable phrases 
become rare, though the epigrammatic touch is 
recurrent and wholly attractive. Its charm lies in 
its lack of elaboration, its effect of effortless spon- 
taneity. It was an effect genuinely representative 
of the facts. On one occasion in later years, when 
he was complaining of having to fulfil a speaking 
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engagement at a moment when he was feeling the 
strain of overwork, he was asked sympathetically 
whether he feared being dull. On the contrary, he 
replied, he was afraid of not being dull enough. ‘“ If 
I speak when I am tired, I find that I always shock 
people.” Epigrammatic expression came to him so 
naturally that it required his full powers of self-control 
to keep it within limits of discretion. The sparkle 
which gleams through speech and article was fully 
as apparent in his conversation and was most con- 
tinuous where that conversation was most private 
and intimate. What is curious in this connection is 
that in such of his earlier letters as survive, as in the 
fragmentary journal which has been spoken of in a 
previous chapter, it is almost wholly absent. His 
sense of humour—or his capacity for giving it expres- 
sion—does not appear to have developed until after 
his marriage in his twenty-eighth or twenty-ninth 
year. 

Except where indignation flames into rhetorical 
denunciation, he indulges very little in ornament. 
The first impression received is that of a man who 
thinks clearly and strongly, and is chiefly solicitous 
to convey his thought to his readers in the most direct 
fashion possible. He doesn’t guard himself, he rarely 
qualifies, he discards all dubious constructions, leaves 
no lacunae of uncertain meaning. This directness 
of statement is accompanied by a solicitous accuracy 
of language which makes elaboration unnecessary 
and, by its intimation of a purpose carefully thought 
out, adds to the impression of strength. 

From a literary point of view, critics would prob- 
ably condemn the style as too oratorical. His 
thought is usually repeated several times in different 
forms, each repetition conveying a fresh illustration, 
intensifying rather than enlarging the impression 
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made, — driving it home with hammer blows. One 
feels that an audience rather than a single reader is 
assumed,—the composition witnesses to its object as 
practice preparatory for speaking. This suggestion 
is also very apparent in his controversial methods. 
He never examines—he rarely discusses—the reasons 
which influence his adversary. A House of Commons 
debater, alone among controversialists, argues in 
the actual presence of his opponents; he is not 
called upon to state their case, but is intent only on 
destroying it. The habit thus induced becomes 
an undoubted defect when transferred to literature : 
to what degree will be appreciated by those who 
have recognised the effectiveness of the contrary 
method in the hands of a master. The fulness with 
which Newman, for instance, states the case of his 
opponent adds immeasurably to the force of his 
subsequent reply to it. Lord Robert not only adopts 
the Parliamentary attitude—he emphasises it. It is 
not that he misunderstands or misstates the grounds 
of his adversary’s belief,—he is simply indifferent to 
them. In judgement and in action he often showed 
himself fully capable of appreciating the point of view 
of those who differed from him. In after years the 
faculty was to become an essential element in his 
success in diplomacy, in leadership, in Cabinet manage- 
ment,—and though, no doubt, less developed at this 
time, it is to be found even here when he is offering 
advice upon some practical point of Parliamentary 
or electioneering strategy. But when he is actually 
fighting an issue the instinct of battie carries all before 
it. Friends are offered new grounds for confidence 
in their struggle or new motives for activity in its — 
pursuit ; possible recruits are urged with every form 
of argumentative appeal; but for declared opponents 
there is nothing but the charge and the sword-thrust. 
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It is improbable that those who differed from him 
in any fundamental sense were ever influenced to a 
change of view by his writings or speeches. He 
certainly did not deserve that they should be so, for 
he never made an effort to convert them. 

But though he cared nothing for their conversion 
he cared a great deal for their defeat, and it was upon 
this essentially practical object that all his efforts 
were concentrated. His arguments suffer in their 
general application through the too exclusive regard 
paid in them to the prejudices or interests of the 
classes whom he is addressing,—nervous or apathetic 
sympathisers, or perhaps some intermediate and 
doubtful body of opinion,—such as Liberal Church- 
men or anti-Radical Whigs—upon whose decision 
the issue is expected to turn. But they never lose 
their ring of intellectual sincerity. They owe nothing 
to question-begging phrases or unproved suggestion. 
They are vigorous not only in their phrasing, but in 
their logical directness, in their constant return to 
and reliance upon fact, in their unhesitating challenge 
of every part of his opponents’ case. A recurrent 
feature of his method is the analysis to which he 
subjects phrases or sentiments carelessly accepted by 
general opinion. With closely reasoned comparison 
to actual fact,—the contrast emphasised by accumu- 
lated instances and pointed by sarcasm,—he compels 
them to vanish into nothingness. Here he is voicing 
a process which was constantly at work in his own 
brain. He had his impediments to truth of vision 
like other men, and like other men sometimes con- 
quered and was sometimes conquered by them ;—the 
strong will or the strong feeling which found it difficult 
to recognise facts that denied his wishes ; the sceptical 
temperament which demanded a certainty of proof 
such as truth itself cannot always supply. But he 
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never felt the temptation to an uncritical acceptance 
of phrases which so constantly besets politicians. 
‘“‘ Would you mind defining ?’”’ was the familiar and 
stimulating request with which he punctuated con- 
versational discussion with the junior members of his 
family. Most men, even those of a candid temper, 
are accustomed for a time and until circumstances 
enforce examination to acquiesce without question 
in certain well-reputed formulae. But his mind 
seemed incapable of according them even the most 
temporary hospitality. Words could not be pre- 
sented to his thought without being at once and 
almost automatically challenged to justify their 
meaning. 

Argumentative demonstrations of this type were 
fitting subjects for the ironic treatment in which he ex- 
celled and which is the most prominent. characteristic 
of his style. Irony might be defined as a contrast 
vividly presented between truth and appearance, 
and it becomes the appropriate literary weapon for 
any analysis of falsity. All unreality of thought or 
language stirred him to impatient mockery and moved 
him most when it concerned those things which were 
to him most real. Never was he more surely im- 
pelled to scoff than when met by some piece of religious 
or moral phrase-making, or by some sentiment which’ 
simulated without really embodying emotions which 
when genuinely involved meant much to _ him. 
Where he was dealing with natures which were in 
intention as sincere as his own, but which failed in 
truth of expression through a relative confusion or 
superficiality of thought, this impatient contempt 
gave occasion, not unnaturally, for the accusations 
of cynicism which were so often brought against him. 

It was not the only ground for such a charge 
which these articles might provide. The assumption 
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that all men will be influenced in their action by 
their personal interests rather than by any con- 
sideration for the common welfare appears in them 
more frequently and is accepted more fully than in 
the speeches of his later years; and it is often 
expressed with audacious candour. But even in this 
earlier time it is interesting to note that his own 
profession is excluded. There he is an unconfessed 
idealist. No suggestion is repudiated with more 
certain indignation than that any deflection from 
duty in a ees can be excused by the necessities 
of a public man’s career or by a party s desire for the 
fruits of office. 

In passages of personal criticism the weapon of 
irony is almost invariably employed. His use of it 
is characterised by every degree of severity,—from a 
good-humoured mockery with but just a bite in it 
to a bitterness which is almost savagery. The latter 
extreme is of rare occurrence,—only appearing when 
his feelings are strongly moved. Normally, his thrusts 
_are sharp rather than envenomed, and were probably 
less productive of exasperation than the superior pose 
of his principal adversary in these combats, Mr. 
Bright. He always fights on an equal footing, and 
never claims as against his opponents any exclusive 
proprietorship in religion or morality. 

The articles do not consist only of militant dis- 
cussion. They contain material of another descrip- 
tion, exemplifying a strongly contrasting aspect of 
Lord Robert’s character. Ever and anon progress 
is suspended while the matter in hand becomes merged 
in the discussion of some large principle of action 
drawn from the underlying facts of human nature 
or from historical experience. These digressions are 
probably the passages of most permanent value in 
the whole as well as being of great characteristic 
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interest. Without any apparent effort or interval 
of transition he passes straight from the thickest 
dust of battle into an atmosphere of contemplative 
reflection, in which he surveys the subject as it were 
from a distance and in all the circumstances of its 
origin and environment. This gift followed him 
into the fields of counsel and administration, enabling 
him throughout his career to concentrate his judge- 
ment at any given moment upon the issue in debate 
with an impersonal coolness wholly unaffected by the 
excitement of conflict, national or political, which 
surrounded it at the time and in which he himself 
was perhaps taking a leading part. Psychologists 
might demur to the association of such a capacity 
for philosophical detachment with a high develop- 
ment of the fighting instincts. But there is no doubt 
that the two characteristics were prominently com- 
bined in Lord Robert’s personality, and that the 
combination was responsible for the double confidence 
which he was later to inspire as a man both of counsel 
and action. To attempt a reconciliation between 
them would be unprofitable. Pre-eminence—at least 
on the practical side of human activity—seems con- 
stantly to be accompanied, and indeed conditioned, 
by a combination of qualities which in the average 
man would be regarded as incompatible. Had Lord 
Robert been exclusively true to type in either direction 
it is improbable that he would ever have-attained 
the position which he actually achieved in public 
life. 


It is to be regretted that work marked in many 
places by so much literary distinction should have been 
expended upon compositions inevitably ephemeral. 
With the exception of two biographical essays on Pitt 
and Castlereagh the articles deal with political ques- 
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tions whose very recollection has in some cases passed 
away, while in others the issue, discussed here in all 
the excitement of actual conflict, has long since been 
decided beyond appeal. They bristle with unex- 
plained allusions to unremembered persons and 
incidents ; their perspective, viewed from the stand- 
point of to-day, is often out of drawing; the argu- 
ments on which they rely, the sentiments to which 
they appeal, belong in many instances to a state of 
opinion which can now only -be resuscitated by an 
imaginative effort. Few people of this generation 
would find them, as a whole, readable. But scattered 
through them are passages which are of permanent 
interest, and others which are biographically important 
in the light which they throw on. the writer’s tempera- 
ment or opinions. From these it is proposed to quote 
in the following pages. But a caution must be noted. 
It is possible in connection with more than one subject 
to compare the articles with Lord Robert’s con- 
temporaneous Parliamentary speeches. In sentiment 
and opinion the identity is complete. But in tone 
the writings are distinctly more highly coloured 
than the speeches. The criticisms are stronger, the 
confidence expressed is more absolute, the indifference 
shown to his opponents’ opinions is less mitigated. 
In the one case the phrasing was restricted to that 
shade of emphasis for which the speaker was himself 
willing to be responsible,—in the other the limiting 
criterion was that required by the party character 
of the periodical in which the articles appeared 
anonymously. There are undoubtedly occasions, 
therefore, when in order to realise an accurate picture 
of the writer’s frame of mind a certain exaggeration 
must be discounted in the extracts quoted. 


The pages of the Quarterly were not, however, at 
VOL. I G 
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the first open to the young and unknown member 
of Parliament who had as yet achieved little beyond 
his undergraduate’s reputation. It was in the 
Saturday Review that he made his first appearance 
in print. His brother-in-law, Mr. Beresford Hope, 
was its proprietor, and during Lord Robert’s engage- 
ment in the early months of *57 he did his best to 
assist the prospects of the marriage by introducing 
him to Mr. J. D. Cook, then its editor. No record 
remains as to the exact extent of Lord Robert’s 
connection with the Saturday. It lasted for seven or 
eight years. For some years he was a recognised 
member of the staff, attending meetings of “ the 
Direction’ with some regularity when he was in 
London, though his only fixed engagement seems to 
have been a fortnightly review of German literature. — 
But he certainly wrote for other parts of the paper,— 
at first offering articles which were sparingly accepted, 
but later—when he no longer needed the money— 
being asked for them with some urgency. References 
crop up now and again in his letters to his wife. In 
°59 he is “‘ sending an occasional article to Cook.”’ 
In December ’61 he is writing the annual summary 
of events, and is kept in London till Christmas Eve 
to finish it. ‘‘I am afraid,” he writes on the 22nd, 
‘IT cannot hope to get down to-morrow. I did not 
finish Castlereagh [his article for the current Quarterly| 
till late last night, and though I have got on well 
to-day, I am too beat to attempt to finish ‘ the Year’ 
to-night. . . . I have seen nothing and nobody since 
I saw you, but have been writing till my fingers ache 
and my heart is so tired.” Another time he has 
to postpone his departure for twenty-four hours 
because the sub-editor “‘ has just sent to me to ask 
for two leaders”; he speaks of seeing the editor 
“as usual”’ on a Friday,—excuses a brief letter because 
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he is “‘rather late with Cook,”—or, writing in the 
middle of the session, complains of being very sleepy 
_ from having “sat up late last night doing German,” 
and mentions that he has two articles in that weck’s 
number besides the German review. We may infer 
from these allusions a considerable frequency of 
contribution, though probably not that of a regular 
engagement as a leader-writer. He was not always 
wholly satisfied with his connection with the paper, 
and at one time was anxious to disown responsibility 
for articles which appeared in it. In the winter of 
’°65—’66 the connection came to an end; he formally 
withdrew on account of the pressure of other occupa- 
tions. It was after his eldest brother’s death. 

He early sought openings for a more elaborate 
and considered style of composition. In 1858 he 
contributed an article upon “ Theories of Parlia- 
mentary Reform” to Ozford Essays, a_ periodical 
which ran through four volumes from 1855 to 1858 
and, like many other publications of the same kind, 
died of its own precocity in talent. The earlier 
numbers teem with brilliant names,—Froude, Mark 
Pattison, Thomson, Max Miiller, Gladstone, Freeman, 
Church,—who set a standard of distinction which it 
was impossible to maintain. Lord Robert was one 
of the latest contributors, and the style of his essay 
is flat and lifeless when compared with his later work. 
In April 1859—at the time when he had just avoided 
a Colonial Governorship and seemed to be on the 
verge of absorption by a Court sinecure—he became 
connected with another and even more ephemeral 
publication,—Bentley’s Quarterly Review,—which only 
lived through four numbers and a single year. It 
was a venture of Richard Bentley’s, the publisher of 
the Miscellanies, but appears to have been in some way 
connected with the Saturday Review, as not only 
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Lord Robert but Mr. Cook and the Rev. Wm. Scott 
(the principal leader-writer on the Saturday at that 
time) are both referred to as being concerned with its 
production. No record remains as to the authorship 
of the articles. They are anonymous, and, though 
two or three can with some confidence be attributed 
to Lord Robert on the ground both of their style 
and their matter, there is only one—in the July number 
—as to which any certain external evidence of his 
authorship exists. Its style cannot be made amenable 
to the charge of being flat, but it is lacking in the 
strength and concentration of thought which char- 
acterised his work a year or two later. Its title is 
“The Faction-Fights”’ and its main theme is an 
invective against the insincerity of the leading states- 
men of the day. A quotation has already been made — 
from it in an earlier chapter. It opens with a passage 
which is reminiscent of the complaints with which 
we are familiar in Dickens’ novels of that period : 


‘“We humbly subscribe to all the ordinary 
commonplaces on the subject of Parliamentary Gov- 
ernment. We look upon the British Constitution 
as always, and in all its phases, the best the world 
can possibly produce. We profess the most un- 
bounded veneration for the system of government 
by parties, and concur in the orthodox belief that 
two sets of gentlemen squabbling for place are the 
only sure bulwark of our freedom. We do not 
undervalue the services of the 654 hard - working 
men who for six months in every year exhibit 
such amazing energy in doing nothing. But we 
cannot repress a natural, though perhaps culpable 
regret, that this should be now the third session that 
has been devoted almost entirely to the settlement 
of the interesting question, whether Lord Palmerston 
is or is not a more important man than Lord John 
Russell. Parliament does not give itself up to these 
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personal questions from want of anything better to 
do. There is no lack of important subjects in 
which spare parliamentary energy might find a vent. 
The English law is burdened with anomalies, and 
clogged with a rusty and obsolete machinery to an 
extent paralleled by no nation on the earth. There 
is Many a municipal and parochial institution that 
has outlived its age and calls for a vigorous though 
careful reform. But we spend our time, year after 
year, not in discussing the difficulties which all such 
questions must involve, but in disputing who is the 
man that shall form the Cabinet, that shall draw 
the bill, that shall create the constituencies, that 
shall elect the Parliament, that shall, in due time, 
enact the improvements that are immediately and 
urgently required.” (Bentley’s Quarterly Review, July 
1859.) 


Further on in this article the conduct of his own 
leader becomes the subject for some very trenchant 
criticism. It was renewed more effectively a year 
later in the Quarterly Review, and its subject matter 
will be best considered in connection with that occa- 
sion. Lord Salisbury, to whom the secret of author- 
ship had apparently been confided, wrote to remon- . 
strate. He objected to the attack upon Mr. Disraeli, 
of whose recent Cabinet he had been a member, and 
he objected still more to the language in which it was 
couched. In his reply Lord Robert stands by the 
substance of what he has written, and with a touch 
of demure malice points out to his father the con- 
sideration which had influenced its form. 


To 2nd Marquis, July 25, 1859. 


‘“T am disappointed that you do not approve of 
the article in Bentley’s Quarterly, for I have heard it 
much praised by very high Tories. I am still more 
sorry to hear you think there are opinions expressed 
in it not in conformity with the opinions I am in the 
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habit of avowing ; as I am wholly unconscious of the 
discrepancy. I have never concealed my opinion of 
Mr. D’Israeli, a lapse of years has rather strengthened 
than impaired it. You must have often heard me say 
harder things of him than I have seen in print in 
Bentley or elsewhere. When Lord Exeter proposed 
to me first to stand for Stamford, I told him that I 
had no trust whatever in Mr. D’Israeli. He replied, 
and his reply was, and is, in harmony with my own 
view, that that distrust was no bar to my being a 
Conservative, or to my being a supporter of Lord 
Derby. So far as I have been able to ascertain by 
conversation I do not think my opinion is at all 
singular on our side of the House of Commons. I 
certainly never have said or done anything to express 
a trust in Mr. D’Israeli individually. Acting with him 
as Lord Derby’s lieutenant is quite a different thing. | 
I have also never concealed my opinion that his 
influence with Lord Derby in the management of the 
party has been prejudicial. 

“The style in which such views may be conveyed 
is naturally more pointed than the style in which I 
should convey them to you. But it must be remem- 
bered that I write for money. Various concurring 
circumstances have left me no other means of gaining 
money on which I have any ground for relying except 
writing. I must therefore write so as best to gain 
money. I am bound of course to write no opinion 
that I do not hold, but what I do write I must write 
in the style that is most likely to attract, and there- 
fore to sell. 

‘More with regard to the future than to the past, 
I must make another observation on this species 
of literature. I am a subordinate in the conduct 
of this Review, and likely to be in any other literary 
undertaking with which I may be connected. A MS. 
very often reaches the press in a very different form 
from that in which it left the author’s hands. The 
chief editor may alter and constantly does, except 
with very eminent writers. Lockhart used to alter 
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almost everything that passed through his hands. 
If the public therefore fix the responsibility of any 
particular passages on any individual except the 
chief editor they are liable to be wholly in error. 
He, and he alone, is responsible.” 


In September of that year he interrupted a summer 
holiday abroad by a fortnight’s visit to London to 
finish an article for the October number of Beniley’s 
and to investigate its prospects of further production. 
To his affliction his constituents profited by his 
presence in England to invite him to a public dinner 
with his fellow-member, Sir Stafford Northcote. He 
reports himself in a series of letters to his wife, who 
was awaiting his return at Boulogne with her family. 


Sept. 14, 1859.—‘“* I have not seen Scott yet or 
Cook or Bentley—so I know nothing of B.Q.R.’s fate. 
But the printer seems strongly of opinion that it 
never could pay. Even the old Quarterly is falling 
off. This last is of course confidential. ‘After much 
intrigue Scott got a notice in the Times, which con- 
sisted principally of an attack on the other two 
Quarterlies. I don’t think it will do Bentley any 
good. No news except this dreadful China matter. 
I shrewdly suspect that—as usual—we were in the 
wrong. There appear to have been two passages up 
the Peiho. Mr. Bruce wanted to go one way, and 
the Mandarins wanted him to go the other. He tried 
to force his passage—and was thoroughly licked with 
the loss, I think, of four gunboats and about four 
hundred and fifty men.” 

Sept. 19, 1859.—*‘ Apparently the dinner at Stam- 
ford is to be a very grand affair, for I have received 
a card of the bill of fare which is quite portentous 
and which I will keep as a curiosity. I shan’t write 
on Wednesday as I shall be at the dinner: but I will 


on Thursday. 
“‘ Pity the sorrows of a poor husband who has got 


to make a speech.” 
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Sept. 22, 1859.—‘* My misery is over. It all went 
off pretty well, but it was most ineffably ridiculous. 
There was a Mr. set up to propose Lord Exeter’s 
health—on which he informed the meeting he had 
ascertained by enquiry that in Lord Exeter’s household 
the day was begun with decent devotions : and further 
reminded them that his hospitality was as splendid 
as that of the ancients though not so voluptuous. 
Poor Lady Exeter! The worst of it was that we were 
sitting next the orator’s brother—and we did not dare 
laugh for our lives. We both of us confined ourselves 
to warlike topics and only said in reference to domestic 
politics that we did not wish to turn Government 
out. ... No news in town. I have done my big 
review and am waiting to read it over to my colleagues. 
I never had so much difficulty in my life in spmning 
out decent English as I have this week—or certainly _ 
not since I first began. I must have been much 
knocked up with my Bonn cold.” 

Sept. 24, 1859.—‘‘ We have pretty well settled 
our next number, and shall settle it finally on Monday,— 
so that I shall have nothing to do in the money-making 
way for the present except sending an occasional 
article to Cook—who I regret to say does not put 
them in with becoming alacrity. So that I shall be 
at your service, either to go to Paris or stay at Bou- 
logne—or go to some sea place in the Isle of Wight, 
or go to Treves or do what you like.” 

Sept. 26, 1859.—“ I shall come on Thursday and 
will bring all you want. I have after a lengthened 
interview succeeded in conveying your wishes to 
Elizabeth on the subject of the new gown; but the 
intricacies of the description were so trying to her 
understanding that I earnestly trust she may not 
make it up into a shooting coat. No. 1 is still selling— 
so that Bentley is cheery and talks of an April number 
. . . No news—except that there is a clergyman at 


St. Mary’s who actually reads the Bible so as to be 
intelligible.” 


Beniley’s came to an end in January 1860. In 
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April of that year appeared the first of Lord Robert’s 
articles in the Quarterly. It obtained a success which 
was not wholly the result of its intrinsic merits. It 
was the year of Gladstone’s great Budget, — which 
swept away the vast mass of the then existing in- 
direct taxation and removed duties upon nearly 
four hundred articles. It was also the year of Lord 
John Russell’s abortive Reform Bill. The title of 
the article was “‘ The Budget and the Reform Bill,” 
and its main purport was to urge the danger of basing 
the finance of the country upon direct taxation at 
the very moment when power was being transferred 
to the classes which did not pay it. Though vigor- 
ously written it is less well arranged than are many 
of his later articles and suffers.from an over-emphasis 
of language. The description of Gladstone’s famous 
four hours’ speech and of its effect on the minds of 
the county members is, however, a happy specimen 
of the writer in his lighter moods. 


‘““'We find ourselves in the enchanted region of 
pure Gladstonism—that terrible combination of re- 
lentless logic and dauntless imagination. We bid 
good-bye to the simple City virtues of slow security, 
of safe investments and well-balanced ledgers. We 
soar into the empyrean of finance. Mighty schemes, 
huge revolutions, vast comprehensive systems whirl 
bewilderingly about us. Everything is on a colossal 
scale of grandeur—all-embracing Free Trade, abysses 
of deficit, mountains of Income-tax, remissions too 
numerous to count. No wonder the senatorial minds, 
accustomed to the sermo pedestris of Sir Cornewall 
Lewis’ budgets, stood half spell-bound, half aghast. 
No wonder it seemed to the timid agriculturist as if, 
amid the rolling thunder of Mr. Gladstone’s periods, 
some universal convulsion of the fiscal elements was 
overwhelming Customs and Excise in a common ruin, 
to make way for a tranquil millennium of all-pervading 
Income-tax.” (Q.R., April 1860.) 
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But it was neither to the main argument of the 
article nor to its literary qualities that was due the 
notoriety which at the moment it enjoyed. At its 
close the writer turns aside to denounce in strong 
language the recent tactics of his own leaders. He 
regards the present Reform Bill as having been to a 
great degree forced upon the Whigs by the action of 
the Conservatives in having brought forward theirs 
in the previous year, and he dwells upon the per- 
petual intrigues with the Radical party of which 
during the last few years Disraeli had been guilty 
in his efforts to outbid the Whigs for their support. 


‘““To crush the Whigs by combining with the 
Radicals was the first and last maxim of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Parliamentary tactics. He had never led the Con- - 
servatives to victory, as Sir Robert Peel had led them 
to victory. He had never procured the triumphant 
assertion of any Conservative principle, or shielded 
from imminent ruin any ancient institution. But 
he had been a successful leader to this extent, that he 
had made any Government, while he was in opposition, 
next to an impossibility. His tactics were so various, 
so flexible, so shameless—the net by which his com- 
binations were gathered in was so wide—he had so 
admirable a knack of enticing into the same lobby a 
happy family of proud old Tories and foaming Radi- 
cals, martial squires jealous of their country’s honour, 
and manufacturers who had written it off their books 
as an unmarketable commodity—that so long as 
his party backed him, no Government was strong 
enough to hold out against his attacks.” 


He speaks of the disgrace that the party suffered 
during the sixteen months in which it had held office 
on Radical sufferance. 

‘Opponents were wont to speak almost with envy 


of the laudable discipline of the Tory party. They 
little knew the deep and bitter humiliation that was 
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masked by the outward loyalty of its votes. The 
Conservatives could not blind themselves to the 
fact that their leaders held office not because Con- 
servatism was preferred by the House of Commons, 
but because the Radicals wished to punish the Whigs 
for not being Radical enough.” 


He closes the article with an appeal to his party 
to be true to the great national cause for which 
they stand : 


** Party loyalty is good when paid to a worthy 
object and paid without misgiving. Party discipline 
is a means to a great end; but in some emergencies 
and under some leaders it may be made to frustrate 
the end at which it aims. The future before the 
Conservative party is not a cloudless one, for the full 
penalty of many a past error must be paid. The 
nation leans strongly to the Conservative creed, but 
has little confidence those by whom it is professed. 
The party can only regain their position in the nation’s 
trust by practically belying the slur which recent 
faults have cast upon them. ... But if the past 
has no warning and no meaning for them, and fidelity 
to a leader who has been tried and has been found 
wanting is to be preferred to all other considerations, 
they will expiate their error in the irretrievable loss 
of that national confidence, without which no party 
can exist. If the old strategy is to be renewed and, 
during five more years of opposition, momentary 
success is to be schemed for by all arts and at all 
hazards,—if triumphs are to be purchased by the 
sacrifice of all that makes a triumph precious,—the 
certain punishment of a trust knowingly and willingly 
misplaced will not delay to overtake them.” 


This attack on the Conservative leader excited 
an unexpected degree of attention. The party papers 
raised a chorus of indignation. And it was not only 
the party papers. Lord John Russell, who had 
incidentally been made the object of some thrusts 
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of sarcasm, “‘ was induced,” as Lord Robert subse- 
quently put it, ‘‘ to devote a railway journey to the 
study of our remarks, and felt so uncomfortable 
when he had finished them that he poured out his 
woes that very night into the bosom of a sympathising 
House of Commons.” ! He complained in the House 
of the language used by ‘an obscure individual ” 
through the medium of a “ ribald press’ and, in the 
character of a generous adversary, offered a consol- 
atory tribute of appreciation to Mr. Disraeli’s char- 
acter. The Times, which was then a supporter of 
Lord Palmerston’s Government, also patted the Tory 
chief condescendingly on the back and _ severely 
rebuked the ingratitude with which he had been 
treated by his anonymous follower. In the course © 
of an article in the next issue of the Quarterly, Lord 
Robert dealt with his critics, and, it is needless to 
say, returned blow for blow. During the _ inter- 
vening three months Mr. Disraeli’s tactics had been 
irreproachably anti-Radical and he was able therefore, 
while congratulating him on the change, to dissociate 
him from the damaging advocacy of his defenders. 
After a cut at Lord John he described the arguments 
of the Times as a “ striking illustration of the damage 
which the recent conduct of public men had inflicted 
upon public morals,” and then turned and rent the 
party papers who had applauded their leader’s tactics 
as those which alone could place the Tory party in a 
position to “ take office.” 


“This is a style of advocacy more damaging than 
any accusation. That last phrase accurately for- 
mulates the degrading error which has squandered 
away the fair fame of parties and made a byword of 
the honour of public men. That the Tories, or any 
other party, are to think chiefly how they may ‘ take 


1 Q.R., July 1860. 
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Office’; that this is the paramount aim to which 
all other objects are to yield, and for which the 
complicated structure of a party organisation has 
been created; that it is for this only, or mainly, 
that men who take part in public affairs are to vote 
and speak and canvass and spend : this it is that has 
oftentimes, in recent years, made bodies of honourable 
men act like the veriest adventurers. It is a doctrine 
born of mere selfish greed, and reeking of corruption. 
It strips the political contest of all that is inspiriting 
and ennobling, and reduces those who take part in 
it from the rank of crusaders for a principle to the 
level of political caterans foraying for booty.” (Q.R., 
July 1560.) 


As regarded Lord Robert’s personal interests, 
the net results of the public criticism which the 
article had called forth were wholly favourable. 
Not only were the pages of the Review opened to him 
for his retort, but he became from that time one of its 
regular contributors. Out of the twenty-six numbers 
which appeared between April 1860 and the summer 
of 1866, when he took office, there are only three 
which do not contain an article by his hand. But the 
publication met with criticism of a private character 
which might have had less desirable results. He 
was credited by rumour not only with the Quarterly 
article but with a series of very bitter articles which 
had appeared at the same time in the Saturday Review. 
Lord Exeter wrote to remonstrate. In the borough 
of Stamford he may be said to have occupied in his 
own person the position filled by a party caucus in 
a modern constituency. The letter was couched in 
terms of the greatest civility ;—he was compelled to 
write, he said, in consequence of the representations 
which had been made to him as to the injury which 
the attacks upon its leader might inflict upon the 
unity of the party; but he closed with a significant 
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hint that such attacks, if persevered in, might “ lead 
to consequences which I should deeply deplore in the 
event of a dissolution of Parliament.” 

Lord Robert, in his reply, followed much the same 
line as in writing to his father the previous year. 
After disclaiming responsibility for newspaper articles 
imputed to him, he asserted that in censuring Mr. 
Disraeli’s policy he had only expressed the views of 
a large majority of his party,—among whom he even 
ventured to reckon Lord Exeter himself. He then 
proceeded to defend his party loyalty as shown by 
his conduct in the House of Commons. 


To Lord Exeter, June 5, 1860. 


“TY cannot think you can find anything to com- © 
plain of in the mode in which I have endeavoured to 
discharge the duty of representing a Conservative 
constituency. My duty towards the leader of my 
party in the House of Commons was to support him 
by my vote. I do not think—with the exception of 
the Jew Bill—that I have voted against him on any 
important matter since I was first returned though 
I have often followed him against my own judgement. 
I thought that both the vote in 1855 for Mr. Roebuck’s 
committee which brought in Lord Palmerston, and 
the vote in 1858 against the Conspiracy Bill which 
turned him out, as well as Lord Derby’s Reform Bill 
in 1859, were very ill-advised. But I voted for all 
three—and I said whatever I thought could honestly 
be said in favour of the last. I have certainly never 
done or written anything contrary to the principles 
which I have professed and on the strength of which 
you originally supported me.” 


The appeal was entirely successful,—Lord Exeter 
was glad that Lord Robert had been kind enough to 
receive his letter in the spirit in which it was written, 
as it was only intended to convey a friendly caution. 
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He only insisted upon the unwisdom of imputing to 
Disraeli alone a policy for which all his colleagues 
were responsible. 

The incident goes to show that, even before the 
existence of the party machine, the lot of an inde- 
pendent member was not an untroubled one. It is 
true that the modern member faced with an irate 
caucus would probably be grateful if the difficulty 
could be met by a single letter to one reasonable 
and placable elderly gentleman,—but on the other 
hand it must be noted that here was no question 
of a House of Commons vote. Indeed Lord Robert 
appears tacitly to admit that, had there been such, 
Lord Exeter might have been justified in taking 
action. The difference as regards the public interest 
may be found in the fact that a single magnate is 
more capable of himself developing independence of 
thought than is a party caucus. 

The article brought Lord Robert into another 
difficulty of a still more intimate nature. His father 
renewed his complaints of the previous year,—though 
he deferred his protest till he could congratulate his 
son upon the improved tone of his July article. He 
could not, he said, have continued to submit to the 
imputation of supporting in Parliament a represen- 
tative who, while avowedly a member of the party 
to which he himself belonged, was engaged in anony- 
mous attacks upon the leader who had been his own 
Cabinet colleague. If the attacks were persisted in, 
he could not with regard to his own character for con- 
sistency continue to pay his son’s election expenses. 
Lord Robert wrote in reply : 


To 2nd Marquis, July 24, 1860. 


‘““T am sorry to find that circumstances may 
possibly arise, which will force me to choose between 
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my seat in Parliament and my gaining money by 
writing. In sucha case I am afraid the choice would 
leave me little room for hesitation. The writing is 
a means of livelihood, with which, situated as I am 
with a future absolutely uncertain, I cannot afford 
to dispense. The seat in Parliament brings me in 
nothing, and only involves a large expenditure of 
time and labour for which there is no pecuniary 
return. I shall earn a deal more by my pen than I 
should ever get by my tongue. 

“Tam glad you approve of the last article in the 
Quarterly; though I cannot see that it differs in tone 
from the previous one which you seem to condemn. 
I have ceased to blame Mr. Disraeli because he has 
ceased to deserve it. Much as I dislike and despise 
the man, I should abstain from attacking him need- 
lessly, for the sake of the party to which he is un- 
fortunately attached. I do not think you would — 
find that the April article was thought to be needless, 
or that the views I have expressed were disliked, by 
the mass of Tories. Certainly, as far as I have been 
able to learn, the case is very much the reverse. I 
have merely put into print what all the country 
gentlemen were saying in private. The best proof 
that the discontent to which that article gave ex- 
pression was generally felt, is the marked alteration 
in Mr. Disraeli’s conduct during this session. He 
has adopted a strictly Conservative tone, and has 
wholly abandoned his Radical alliances. I trust 
that this conduct may continue, and that I may never 
have occasion to mention his name again. But if he 
recurs to his old courses, I cannot change my con- 
victions to suit his intrigues. If at any future time 
any writings of mine should be so unfortunate as 
to incur your disapproval, I shall most deeply regret 
it. But I do not think that that regret will be aggra- 
vated by the loss of my seat. ... Ihave often doubted 
whether, for a man who is compelled to devote a 
great deal of his attention to other occupations, the 
House of Commons is not a sheer waste of time.” 
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He concludes by arguing the folly of those friends 
who would make his father’s action in supporting 
him in Parliament responsible for writings of which 
they disapproved. If that support were withdrawn 
and he were to leave Parliament, his writings would 
only become “both larger in quantity and more 
effective in quality.” 

A story reported on good authority as having 
been told by Lord Robert against himself must refer 
to this period. He had, so it runs, just published 
a violent denunciation of his leader when he went 
on a visit to his father at Hatfield. On arriving he 
heard, to his consternation, that Mr. Disraeli was 
among the guests assembled there. What was to be 
done! How was the first meeting to be got over ? 
Should he shirk the difficulty by keeping out of the 
way or should he risk a snubbing by going boldly to 
meet it? He was young enough to feel the em- 
barrassment of such questions and fled into the 
garden to meditate upon them in solitude. At a 
turn of a path in the shrubbery he found himself 
suddenly face to face with the object of his anxieties 
and at a distance too short for avoidance. He had 
scarcely realised the situation when Mr. Disraeli 
advanced rapidly to meet him, exclaiming, “ Ah, 
Robert, Robert, how glad I am to see you!” and 
before the horrified young Englishman could make 
even a gesture of protest, enfolded him in his embrace. 
If he had entertained any undue sense of his impor- 
tance as a mutineer it must have been effectually 
dissipated ! 

Happily for the peace of his family relations, no 
further occasion for these attacks appeared until when, 
in 1867, they recurred in an extreme form,—but under 
circumstances which secured his father’s whole-hearted 
support. Until Lord Palmerston’s death in 1865, 
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the Conservative leaders resigned themselves to accept 
without further struggle his continued predominance. 
The following letter, written in the spring of 1861, 
probably represents with sufficient accuracy Lord 
Robert’s attitude towards his chief for the remainder 
of that Parliament. 


To Lord Carnarvon, Easter Day, 1861. 


‘“'We have had a prosperous but very stupid 
Session hitherto. Dizzy, converted from evil ways, 
has since behaved like an angel—so that I am beginning 
to incline to the belief that he really has been bap- 
tized. My idea of angelic behaviour consists of 
supporting Palmerston and opposing Bright on all 
possible occasions—at all events the latter. Yet I 
am afraid the Government is getting weaker—and I | 
doubt if there are the materials for a Conservative . 
Government independent of Liberal support. If a 
government is to depend on Liberal support I think 
it is much better for the reputation of public men 
that it should be one calling itself Liberal and not 
one calling itself Conservative—though the names are 
great trash.” 


CHAPTER IV 
RELIGION 


A TRUE appreciation of the life and character which 
form the subject of this book is impossible without 
a consideration of the religion which was their main 
inspiration, and it will perhaps be better to enter 
upon it now than to interrupt the narrative later for 
the purpose. It must of necessity be independent 
of chronological order and will be as much concerned 
with the Lord Salisbury of later years as with the 
Lord Robert Cecil of these earlier chapters. 

The task receives no assistance from any deliberate 
self-revelation of his own. Neither in his letters nor 
in his conversation—even when either were most 
intimate—did he indulge in spiritual confidences. 
He used to quote with approval Kingsley’s dictum 
that a man wins a boat-race by pulling hard and not 
by stopping to feel his muscles. But he could never 
have felt tempted to the introspection which Kingsley 
condemns. Examination of conscience was strongly 
insisted upon by the religious school of thought to 
which he was attached, and indications of his practice 
of it appear in one or two phrases of self-accusation 
or exoneration in his early letters to his father. But, 
restricted, no doubt, to a definite enquiry for a 
practical purpose, it left no trace upon his normal 
inaptitude for self-description or analysis. This ex- 
tended to other things than religion,—to the whole 
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field, indeed, of his moral and emotional life,—and 
flowed from something more unconscious and _ in- 
voluntary than reserve. The impression received 
was that the subject of himself—of his motives, senti- 
ments, failings, qualities—did not interest him in 
the least, and that, as he never thought of it, so he 
really knew very little about it. It is probable, no 
doubt, that this indifference, noticeable in later years, 
became more emphasised as he grew further away 
from the inevitable self-consciousness of youth. 

His Eton master’s reports show that his interest 
in religion on its spiritual as well as on its intellectual 
side was precociously developed. The interest in 
theology was carried on from childhood to boyhood. 
In one of those letters to his sister, already alluded to 
and written when he was about seventeen, there is 
a reference showing the two correspondents to have 
been engaged in a recent study of Butler’s Analogy. 
The letter itself is devoted to arguing at length 
that, without the assistance of revelation, the spirit 
or mind cannot be proved to have any existence apart 
from ‘‘ the soft grey matter of the brain.”’ Another 
letter is occupied with a casuistic discussion as to 
whether the Christian law of self-sacrifice does or does 
not forbid killmg in self-defence. Lord Robert is 
very confident that it does not. A lengthened 
correspondence on similar topics is referred to, of 
which these one or two letters happen by chance to 
have been preserved. 

To the more precise issues that were in controversy 
at the time there was little to call his attention in . 
the atmosphere of his home. | His father’s religious 
opinions, like those of the majority of men of his 
class and generation, were quite untroubled by any 
assumed necessity for theological definition. Scattered 
allusions in these earlier letters show the same religious 
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standpoint in the boy. [ He is a Protestant to whom 
the Roman Catholics are idolaters, a Churchman 
to whom Dissenters are merely rebels against the 
Establishment. a With a youth of his mental quality 
it was inevitable that acquiescence in a_ position 
intellectually so limited should not survive the con- 
sciousness of its being disputed. In the Oxford of 
1848 the excitement of the Tractarian struggle had 
just subsided, ending—as it was then believed—in 
the final defeat of the High Church party. The 
Latitudinarian movement with its accompanying 
wave of pronounced unbelief was rising into promin- 
ence. Considering Lord Robert’s temperament the 
disturbance of his beliefs which followed upon his 
residence there was chiefly remarkable for its limita- 
tions. Criticism and revolt were prominent among 
his characteristics. Authoritative teaching, as such, 
was throughout his life and in all directions repugnant 
to him. He had what can only be described as an 
innate yearning after heterodoxy in all its forms. 
Whether in science or art or history or finance or 
politics, an opinion had but to come before him 
backed by authority to arouse him to instant suspicion, 
and, if his reason would permit of it, to lively opposi- 
tion. With a temperament so constituted, with an 
unceasingly active mind and an already keen interest 
in matters theological, it was to have been expected 
that when first faced with the logical insufficiency 
of the creed in which he had been brought up, he would 
have passed through at least some phase of unbelief. 
His faith in Christianity was buttressed by none of 
the safeguards which it is sometimes maintained 
are essential to its undisturbed continuance ;—neither 
by an unchallenged survival of childhood’s traditions, 
nor by a lack of interest in religious questions, nor 
by indolence of mind, nor by a naturally credulous 
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temper. Yet, though it was subjected to a very 
critical examination, and though its superstructure 
was transformed, its foundations were never even 
shaken. Those who in later years were sufficiently 
in his intimacy to know of what elements these were 
compounded would require no proof of the statement, 
—but it was in fact supported by at least one definite 
declaration of his own. It was made at a compara- 
tively late period of his life in connection with an 
interesting confession on another point. He was 
engaged in a discussion as to how far the appeal of 
Christian ethics to the moral sense of mankind was 
effective as an argument for the truth of Christianity. 
He disputed its value, and—pressed by those who 
differed from him—was at length driven to quote his — 
own experience. He declared that while he had never 

known what it was to doubt the truth of Christian 
doctrine he had all his life found a difficulty in 
accepting the moral teaching of the Gospels. He 
added that, in fact, the process relied upon was 
reversed in his case and that, even then, his accept- 
ance of Christ’s moral teaching was an act of faith 
due to the divine authority upon which it rested. 

His subscription on their main lines to the prin- 
ciples of the Church revival, generally known as the 
Oxford movement, involved necessarily an occupation 
with the controversies in which it had originated 
and by which it was still surrounded. He could not 
be content with the second-hand information con- 
tained in Tractarian writings. Volumes of the early 
Fathers accompanied him round the world, and it 
must have been during this period that he laid the 
foundations of his later familiarity with historical 
theology. The mental activity aroused by a search 
for information always reacted in criticism, and the 
element of indiscriminate partisanship which may be 
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detected in his journal and in the letters written 
while he was abroad had but a brief existence. 
Accident has given us a glimpse into some of the 
questions which occupied his thoughts during the 
period that immediately followed. After his death 
there was found among his papers an old notebook, 
—which had been used subsequently for other and 
quite incongruous purposes,—but in which are a 
series of notes upon religious subjects which appear 
to have been written within a year or two of 1858, 
the year in which he returned from abroad. The 
two longest of the entries will be referred to later,— 
they do not deal with the Church controversy. The 
others—mere fragments some of them—were appar- 
ently jotted down either in connection with arguments 
upon which he was engaged or, more probably, to 
clear his own mind on the points in dispute. One 
entry touches on the question of Church authority, 
others argue the fallacious dead-reckoning of Roman 
Catholic logic or the distinction between ordinary and 
spiritual metaphor in Scripture. Then he is criticising 
the Protestant method of treating the New Testament 
—‘‘a bunch of letters and memoirs written to speci- 
fied persons, and containing information on specific 
points ”’—as if it were “a perfect summary of Chris- 
tian doctrine, a digested code of Christian ethics.” 
There are comments upon the ascetic teaching of 
the fifth century Fathers, — which he denounces as 
‘‘a terrible and most deadly error,’—quoting in- 
dignantly a phrase in support of it from Jeremy 
Taylor, that prophet of Anglicanism. Another note 
shows the irritation stirred in him by the mediaevalisms 
to be found in some Tractarian writings, and even 
Keble is cited only for the purpose of criticism or 
qualification. 

One fragmentary entry seems intended to form 
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part of a general confession of faith; the previous 
page in the book is missing. 


“‘T believe that baptism, worthily received, con- 
veys remission of all past sin and a pledge of aid 
against future sin; that this grace may be, and 
generally is, more or less partially lost in after life; 
that it may be regained by repentance (etavoia) ; 
that a priest’s absolution is not indispensable to this 
restoration—still less a priest’s private absolution— 
still less any species of self-infliction; and that a 
sinner’s own belief of his restoration does not prove 
it, or its absence negative it.” 


Further on he defends the doctrine of priestly 
absolution from the charge of unmeaning superfluity 
—(in that it is effectual only for those who ought to 
be forgiven and who would therefore be forgiven 
without it)—by referring to similar conditions attached 
in the New Testament to other conferred powers,—as 
with respect to prayer the promise “‘ to grant anything 
to the believing suppliant,—but only if he asks for 
things he ought to ask for.” A letter written more 
than twenty years later shows no change in the 
point of view on the doctrinal issue. His corre- 
spondent had appealed for sympathy in condemnation 
of the system of private confession. 


To the Rev. Ch. Conybeare, November 22, 1877. 


“J am not sure that I should press so far as you 
do the negative view of the Priest’s power of absolu- 
tion. I am rather disposed to treat it, like the general 
doctrine of Prayer, as a matter savouring largely 
of mystery, and inexplicable to our bounded ken. 
But we come to the same result. For if what we 
believe to be revealed to us is only a portion—only a 
small facet of the truth—we clearly cannot use it 
as the base of a vast superstructure of human-logical 
system. As to the practical matter, I think with 
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you heartily. Whatever good the system of con- 
fession may possibly do in a few special cases—as a 
general practice it is at its best fatal to moral vigour 
—at its worst an instrument of corruption or ambi- 
tion. I grieve very much over the course my High 
Church friends are taking on this subject. I cannot 
go with them.” 


There is no evidence of a later date than these 
notes of his having continued to occupy himself in 
defining and arguing his beliefs. It was not a process 
congenial to his religious temper. They probably 
represent the final stage of the theological evolution 
which had begun while he was at Oxford. Such 
modifications as appeared later in his views were 
rather in the matter of relative emphasis, resulting 
from a gradual maturing of judgement, than of the 
nature of reasoned change. When, many years 
afterwards, a friend in advanced middle age seceded 
from the Church of England to join that of Rome, 
what scandalised him more than the change of 
allegiance was the time of life at which it had taken 
place. He said that it was incomprehensible to him 
how any man could pass the age of forty without 
having finally determined upon his religious denomina- 
tion. His creed was essentially the inspiration and 
background of a life of action,—not an object for 
continued investigation and analysis. Once it had 
attained its equilibrium and become the formulary 
of his assent to the mysteries of faith, his interest in 
theological controversy became—as it remained to 
the end of his life—purely objective and impersonal. 

It was none the less keen. The knowledge which 
he had acquired in these early years was continuously 
added to. It would have been difficult to puzzle 
him by questionings on any of the Greek heresies of 
the fourth and fifth centuries or on the innumerable 
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shades of sacramental doctrine and in the acceptance 
or rejection of predestinarian teaching which a 
thousand years later turned Christendom into a 
battlefield for a century and a half. There was an 
informally gathered library in his private room, 
composed of the books which he detained there for 
his own reading,—and to the end of his life theology 
shared in it in equal proportions with its only serious 
rivals, history and science. It was constantly being 
enlarged with fresh matter,—new questions or new 
treatment of old ones, annually adding to it their 
quota of literature. Those which accompanied men’s 
rejection of Christianity appealed to him as much 
as those which coloured their acceptance of it. This 
otherwise ubiquitous interest did not extend to the 
domain of pure metaphysics. When in the course 
of conversation some transcendental theory came 
up for discussion, though he would often offer a 
crisply ironical paraphrase of it,—which would certainly 
have been repudiated by its authors,—it was usually 
accompanied by a more or less irritable assertion of 
weariness or incomprehension. But an attack on 
Christianity based on scientific or historical grounds 
was a challenge to attract him. The struggle over 
Biblical criticism he followed up from the old days of 
Strauss and Rénan to the more modern output of 
attack and defence. As with many others, outside 
academic circles, its newer phases were first revealed 
to him in the publication of Luz Mundi. Before 
leaving London that summer he sent for the volumes 
of foreign criticism whose portent that work had 
proclaimed,—grumbling to find one of them of Dutch 
origin and at having consequently to accept a transla- 
tion,—an intervention between himself and his author 
which he always resented. Throughout that holiday 
time reports and comments upon this reading formed 
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the main theme of his conversation. He was not 
impressed with the convincing quality of the criticism 
—*an inverted pyramid of argument” he declared 
it to be,—and he protested strongly against the 
exaggeration which had placed its claims on a level 
with those of Galileo’s discovery. 

Though his interest in such subjects has been ~ 
described as impersonal, it was not wholly detached 
or theoretic. His study of theology, whether posi- 
tive or negative, like his study of history, was closely 
linked up with the problems which occupied him 
professionally. These were all concerned with the 
motives which guide, the objects which inspire men 
taken in the mass. History, as he read it, was a 
record of experience in these phenomena and theo- 
logy was an analysis of the forces which most vitally 
affect them. It was characteristic of this attitude 
that, when the course of events brought him offici- 
ally into contact with popular movements in the 
Mahommedan world, he embarked upon a serious 
study of the Koran,—and found it by no means an 
unsympathetic subject. Looked at from this point 
of view there were few theological controversies, even 
among those that belonged to the deadest of dead 
pasts, which did not become of interest as embodying 
the mental atmosphere and the spiritual. emotions 
of the period which had given rise to them. He 
often quoted the dictum that the only forces strong 
enough to drive men to revolution are religion and 
hunger. Where Christendom was concerned, his be- 
lief in the political importance of the subject was 
naturally deepened by his conviction of the unique 
sanction upon which the religious appeal rested. 
To ignore or to resist it was to defy a force im- 
measurable by human analysis and certain of ultimate 
victory. A conversation illustrative of his feeling 
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in this connection remains in the writer’s memory. 
He was on his holiday on the Riviera and, walking 
along the mountain side, was discussing some recent 
action of the French Government, supported appar- 
ently by popular opinion, which suggested the opening 
of a frankly hostile attack upon Christianity as such. 
He quoted Professor Clifford’s accusation against 
that religion that it had destroyed two civilisations 
and had only just failed in destroying a third,—and 
he quoted it with agreement. What had been would 
be. The result was contained in the inherent nature 
of things, not to be affected by man’s conscious 
action. We had been warned that Christianity could 
know no neutrality and history had verified the 
warning. It was incapable of co-existing perman- — 
ently with a civilisation which it did not inspire 
and any such as came into contact with it withered. 
How much more must this be so with one that had 
been formed under its auspices and had subsequently 
rejected it. Such a society must inevitably perish. 
His voice and manner, as these reflections developed, 
grew heavily oppressed, and his eyes—looking out 
upon the sunlit sea beneath him—seemed to be filled 
with a vision of gloom as he dwelt with unforgettable 
emphasis upon the tragedy which would be involved 
in such a catastrophe. 


Other of the entries in the old notebook show the 
young man to have been already occupied with more 
permanent problems than those arising from the 
theological controversies of the day. There is a 
quaintly worded list of professions, classes and 
occupations, which would be rendered impossible 
by a literal acceptance of certain New Testament 
texts, which are appended in each case. It was 
intended, no doubt, as a reductio ad absurdum of that 
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method of interpreting Scripture. But the alter- 
native was distasteful to him. He had an ingrained 
dislike to fine distinctions and indirect or metaphorical 
interpretations. His mind worked empirically and 
he was never happy with any theory or general law 
which could not be immediately translated into 
action. Herein, no doubt, lay that difficulty which 
he confessed to feeling with regard to the ethical 
teaching of the Gospels. 

Of a similar original inspiration is one of the two’ 
longer entries to which reference has been made. 
An elaborate arraignment of the monastic system 
is introduced by the thesis that it was the only at- 
tempt which had been made to give practical applica- 
tion on a large scale to the counsel of poverty, literally 
interpreted. He argues mainly the moral loss which 
the community suffered from the segregation of all 
its finer religious natures,—but touches also upon the 
injury inflicted on the Church by the superfluous 
endowments which the monasteries secured to her 
and on the morbidity induced by the exclusive 
occupation with religious subjects which was thus 
enforced upon the leaders of mediaeval thought. 
The human mind, he maintains, is so constructed 
that it cannot dwell unceasingly on a single subject 
without turning “in sheer weariness ” to a scrutiny 
of its minor elements. 


‘“And so the monk—in a day when monks 
shaped the thought of Christendom—learnt to give 
a frightful disproportion to the pettiest subtleties 
of controversy, to the meanest details of ritualism. 
No difference was too minute to justify to their minds 
a suspension of the law of love. And _ therefore, 
later on, men cursed each other and burnt each other 
for quarrels about the measure of God’s predestination, 
or the exact mode of Christ’s Eucharistic presence. 
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Their agreement on the great doctrines of Incarnation 
or Atonement was held of no account; for these, 
being undisputed, needed little scrutiny and there- 
fore practically attracted little notice. And a greater 
than all doctrines—Christian love—seemed in polem- 
ical debate to be absolutely and totally forgotten.” 


There remains the longest of these entries,—amount- 
ing almost to a brief essay. It is dated in 1853 and 
shows immaturity both in its style and in the crude 
logic of some of its subsidiary deductions. But in 
substance it is curiously congruous to his later thought, 
and one passage especially expresses an attitude 
towards fundamental mysteries which was very per- 
manently characteristic of him. 

Its immediate purpose was to condemn _ the 
fallacy of ‘‘ Providential interpretation,” to which 
the religious world was more avowedly addicted in 
those days than it is now. He begins by postulating 
that Eternal foresight, acting through Omnipotence, 
ean and does direct events without any breach in 
the invariability of the laws which itself has laid 
down. “It seems to our faculties a problem so 
hopeless that it almost mazes us to think of it,—but 
that is no reason for believing that it is not within 
the grasp of Infinite wisdom.’ He touches the 
further question as to how omnipotent power can bind 
itself by an unbending rule and yet remain free,—only 
to ask whether “ such terms are not wholly inadequate 
and inappropriate to such ideas.” Actually, our 
only conception of the freedom of omnipotence must 
be caprice. “ The narrowness of our knowledge on 
these subjects serves to warn us how we bring our 
bounded intellects and earthly sight to bear on 
questions far beyond their reach.” 

Each event that happens, then, is the act of God, 
and all events are designed by Him for some good 
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end. But that we can tell what that end is or how 
the design will be worked out,—or still more that it 
is our duty to try and co-operate in it,—is the inference 
which he repudiates. The latter task is, in fact, 
an impossible one. History is the record of a series 
of reactions in the strong workings of men’s passions ; 
which of the two opposing movements are we to hail 
as forwarding God’s design ? 


“When our Saviour was dying the death of a 
felon, the spectators thought they saw in the event 
a proof that God’s providence was against Him. But 
they were mistaken; the reaction on that murder 
has—by His grace—filled the world. . . . In the great 
French Revolution, when her altars were overturned 
and her Head was in prison, men thought that the 
hour of the Church of Rome had come, but it was only 
a winter to be followed by a more vigorous spring 
of life than she has seen since the days of Loyola. 
Which was the aim of Providence ? Her foes said 
the stroke ; her friends say the rebound. . . . What 
folly, then, to shape our conduct according to a rule 
of which it is quite clear that it is precisely an even 
chance whether it takes us with God or exactly 
against Him.” 


He proceeds to enumerate instances in which this 
assumed power of divining the purposes of God is 
more or less wittingly relied upon and to criticise 
the results. The judgements which partisanship de- 
tects while ‘“‘ tracing the hand of God in history,”— 
the licence which self - gratification claims on the 
hypothesis that “‘ God made us with natural passions, 
therefore He intended us to indulge them,’”—the 
theory of special “‘ calls,” by which men seek to escape 
from the responsibility of independent decision. At 
length, one thesis—that “whenever God has im- 
planted a capability, He thereby declares His wish 
that that capability should be employed,’’—rouses 
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him to a challenge of passionate sincerity in contrasting 
it with the actual facts of creation. 


‘‘He has created millions of animated beings 
and given to each one the powers and capabilities of 
life. But He has made it a law of their condition 
that the various units of creation shall absorb each 
other; He has made the destruction of the majority 
essential to the existence of the minority. . . . The 
many must die that the few may live. The same hand 
that gave the powers of life doomed them to be 
prematurely quenched. If any one tells me that, 
by giving these powers, God proclaimed His wish 
that they should be used, I answer that by providing 
for their extinction, He proclaimed His wish that 
they should not be used. . . . With still more melan- 
choly truth does the same argument hold good of 
the moral and intellectual worlds. Has not God so — 
disposed the nature of men, their natural ignorance, 
their mutual dependence, and at the same time their 
inveterate antagonism, that even now, over far the 
largest portion of our race and for ages over all, the 
highest faculties of human intellect have perforce 
remained undeveloped? The earth has teemed with 
“mute inglorious Miltons.’ Millions and millions of 
human beings have lived and died, each containing 
high powers of intellect and keen susceptibility to 
pleasure which—so God has willed it—they have 
carried unknown and unused to their graves. And 
for moral capabilities—amid what a waste of souls 
will the elect few have been perfected of whom 
the Kingdom of Heaven shall consist ! 

“‘T repeat that I consider this method of arguing, 
of discerning Divine facts from human analogies— 
of guessing God’s ways by what we know of man’s 
ways—is utterly unsound and deceptive. But, if it 
is used at all, it must be used completely and all its 
results must be fearlessly faced. It is juggling with 
logic to argue that God would act as men would act 
as far as the conclusions suit us, and then, when 
they become inconvenient, to take refuge in the 
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illimitable distance between the aims and methods 
of the finite creature and the infinite Creator.”’ 

In later years, and if he had been writing for 
others to read, he might have shown more tenderness 
to the human craving for encouragement by dwelling 
at greater length upon the future and hidden good 
and with less pitiless insistence upon the present and 
apparent evil. But, except for such variation of 
emphasis, there was no period of his life in which 
this passage might not have been penned. The 
acute sensitiveness to the pain of creation never 
became deadened,—the resolve to face it unsupported 
by any soothing self-delusions never became weak- 
ened. Once, in the course of a discussion upon 
some such ineffectual attempt at a solution, he broke 
off suddenly with the exclamation, uttered with 
almost defiant energy,—‘“* God is all-powerful and 
God is all-loving,—and the world is what it is! How 
are you going to explain that?’ There were moments 
when he questioned whether the independent existence 
of a principle of evil still at war with the Divine Being 
had been altogether eliminated from consideration 
by the settlement of the Manichean controversy. 
But the suggestion was not dwelt upon. Far more 
permanently characteristic of his thought was the 
uncompromising acceptance of an unsolved mystery 
which appears in our quotation,—the refusal to 
tolerate any half-hearted attempt to subject God’s 
action to the analysis of human reason. 

This acquiescence in incomprehension might be 
compared to the attitude of the pure agnostic. But 
he was incapable of the agnostic’s negative conclusion. 
It would probably be impossible,—it would certainly 
be beside the point,—to attempt an analysis in logical 
form of his acceptance of the Christian revelation. 
It rested upon a spiritual vision which had an exist- 
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ence altogether apart from his intellectual processes 
and which was more compelling of conviction than 
any evidence which they could produce. There can 
only be hypotheses as to how and under what condi- 
tions this vision attained clearness and certainty. 
Theological analysis was no doubt with him, as it 
is with most people, a purely secondary stage. We 
know from his own confession that his faith never 
suffered eclipse, and we must assume, therefore, that 
by the time his reason became critical his beliefs had 
already achieved an unassailable solidity. The unique 
appeal which our Lord’s revealed personality makes to 
the heart may well have been emphasised to the lonely 
child whose craving for affection was so meagrely 
fed in his human surroundings. In the glimpses 
which we get of the young man’s character during its — 
formative period,—the nervous, passionate temper,— 
the idealism which shrank from the world’s touch,— 
the imperative need for action which compelled him 
to contact with it,—the intolerance of moral com- 
promises,—the defiant sincerity of intellect,—we can 
conceive elements of spiritual conflict which must 
early have brought his dependence on the Gospel 
promises to the test of an experience beyond the 
reach of sceptical questionings. The worship that 
emerged and that governed his maturity was wholly 
personal in its inspiration and knew nothing of 
metaphysical abstractions. He worshipped Christ,— 
not the Christ-type or the Christ-ideal or the ‘* Divine 
revealed in the human.” The vision, though clothed 
always with the mystery which to him was an essential 
and, indeed, in itself an evidential condition of man’s 
approach to God, was to the end apprehended with 
all the direct simplicity of childhood. 

But the revolt which appears in these early 
writings and which remained with him through life, 
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against attempts to bring the mystery of existence 
within the compass of logical reasoning, was quite as 
much the outcome of his intellectual sincerity as of 
his religious beliefs. It influenced his thought effect- 
ively in more ways than one. It made him wholly 
unsympathetic with the more liberal and rationalistic 
schools of religious thought. In the presence of the 
colossal mystery of the universe and of the bank- 
ruptcy of reason before it, stumblings over particular 
miracles were almost pitiful in his eyes. When it 
was urged against the truth of some Christian doctrine 
that it was morally unsatisfying, or rationally incom- 
prehensible, his only comment used to be, “as if that 
had anything to do with it!” 

It emphasised also his natural aversion to abstract 
metaphysics. In their application to spiritual prob- 
lems he would complain that an external standpoint 
was assumed which had not and could not have any 
real existence. Philosophers would postulate axioms 
as to the eternal necessity of things whose validity 
depended on their own tacit claim to a pre-universal 
outlook. In this connection he was sometimes critical 
of the methods adopted by present-day apologists 
for Christianity. Their predecessors had been content 
to rest their case upon the evidences, direct or indirect, 
of events like the Resurrection which claimed to have 
occurred within the domain of sense-appreciation. 
In the discussion of such evidence the reasoning 
faculties were working within their legitimate limits. 
They were overpassing those limits when they at- 
tempted to bring to the test of their decision the a 
priort possibilities or probabilities of divine action. 

This reluctance to the measurement of spiritual 
values by instruments of rational precision differen- 
tiated his position from that of some very orthodox 
believers, The element in the Roman system to 
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which he used most frequently to refer as being 
hopelessly antipathetic to him was its tendency to 
overdefine, to rationalise, or—to use his own phrase— 
“to pigeon-hole the mysteries of faith.” He held 
with regard to the Holy Communion the highest 
sacramental doctrine,—accepting in their simplest and 
most direct meaning the words of its institution. 
But he shrank with actual repulsion from any at- 
tempt to define its nature, whether proceeding from 
Roman, Anglican or Protestant sources. ‘“‘ Why will 
not people talk about things which they can under- 
stand!” was his complaint when some recent work 
dealing with this subject was discussed in his presence. 

His attitude towards the existing divisions between 
Christians showed the same indifference to logical 
completeness. He was no latitudinarian—had no — 
wish to widen the Church’s borders in order to admit 
those who rejected her teaching. He supported, for 
instance, the retention of the Athanasian Creed in her 
services,—though, like many others, he regretted that 
its archaic phraseology had ever been incorporated 
in them. But he held the opposition to it to proceed 
largely from those who disputed the essential truths 
which it contained, and would be no party to any 
appearance of wavering in their support. The pages 
of this book will indeed supply sufficient evidence of 
the importance which he attached to the maintenance 
by the Church of the faith entrusted to her keeping. 
But he refused to accompany this uncompromising 
championship by any attempt to ‘‘ unchurch ”’ other 
Christian bodies or condemn them as being outside 
the full operation of divine grace. In the same way, 
he would not himself communicate in a Church which 
was not his own; he refrained deliberately from 
doing so when the opportunity was offered him, and 
would undoubtedly have regarded such action on his 
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part as a making light of very holy things. But he 
demurred altogether to the corollary of laying down 
hard and fast lines for others or measuring the 
reality of sacramental ordinances by the effectiveness 
or non-effectiveness of this or that form of ordination. 
Such limitations belonged, he would assert, to what he 
used to call the “‘ chemical theory of Orders.” 

No statement of his own can be recalled synthes- 
ising his position on these issues. So far as one can 
be made for him it may be said that he held both 
Church and individual bound to contend for the faith 
delivered to them,—but that their duty ended there. 
They were not called upon to intrude upon God’s 
dealings with other Christian bodies, nor could they 
be justified by any chain of dialectical reasoning in 
fixing the degree and conditions of the grace which 
it was the Divine Will to impart through those bodies. 

One remembered observation suggests that he 
would have been prepared if necessary for an even 
more isolated acquiescence in difference. He refused 
to sympathise with the nervous anxiety which was 
felt by some of the Tractarians,—an anxiety which, 
in fact, drove many of them to secession,—lest the 
Church should lose her claim to Catholicity through 
the surrender of her leaders to faulty doctrine. “ If 
I myself am satisfied that I believe what is true, 
what can it matter to me what others worshipping 
beside me believe !”’ 

His interest in religion externally and _ intellect- 
ually considered, the conditions of his own assent 
to Christianity, his position towards the beliefs and 
opinions of others have been sufficiently dealt with. 
It is necessary to say a few words upon the more 
intimate personal aspect of the subject ;—they cannot 
be many. 

The dilemma which he postulated between the 
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power and love of God on the one hand and the 
tragedy of the world’s evil on the other was to him 
absolute, admitting of no issue but a confession of 
incomprehension. ‘The first phenomenon was as self- 
evident in his eyes as the second. Though he refused 
any attempt to identify in detail the operation of 
God’s ruling in the direction of events, he showed 
at all times and in his own person a vivid sense of the 
purely instrumental character of human action. On 
one occasion he was discussing a case which had been 
reported to him for advice where a young man, in 
deciding upon his future profession, was anxious to 
be guided by the “‘ good that he might do.” Rather 
to the surprise of his interlocutor he deprecated this 
attitude with the greatest earnestness ;—it was not — 
one which any man had a right to assume ;—“ He 
is preparing for himself a most bitter disappointment.” 
This seemed a hard saying, and it was urged that, 
after all, good was done in the world. He answered 
back, with the rapid, intense utterance which char- 
acterised his rare moments of unreserve, ‘“* Yes, but 
not by you,—never by you,—never allow yourself to 
believe that for an instant.” 

Another revealing speech can be recalled. It 
was when he was Foreign Minister and at a moment 
of acute international crisis. He had been enter- 
taining guests at Hatfield and expressed relief at 
their departure as freeing him from a certain em- 
barrassment. They had all been very kind, he said, 
in condoling with him upon the burden of responsi- 
bility under which he must be labouring, and he had 
not known how to answer them: ‘ They would 
have been so terribly shocked if I had told them the 
truth—which was that I didn’t understand what 
they were talking about.’ There were exclamations 
of protest from members of his family and he pro- 
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ceeded to explain further. He was about to start 
upon a walk and was standing at the moment at the 
open door, looking out upon the threatening clouds 
of an autumn afternoon. “I don’t understand,” 
he repeated, “‘ what people mean when they talk of 
the burden of responsibility. I should understand 
if they spoke of the burden of decision,—I feel it 
now, trying to make up my mind whether or no to 
take a greatcoat with me. I feel it in exactly the 
same way, but no more, when I am writing a despatch 
upon which peace or war may depend. Its degree 
depends upon the materials for decision that are 
available and not in the least upon the magnitude 
of the results which may follow.” Then, after a 
moment’s pause and in a lower tone, he added, ‘‘ With 
the results I have nothing to do.” 

It would be unwise and probably inaccurate to 
suggest that his courage in action was solely the 
outcome of this spirit of Christian fatalism—to employ 
a commonly used though rather clumsily paradoxical 
phrase. Courage expresses different qualities in dif- 
ferent men. In his case, as it affected his public 
action, its most apparent foundation was the caution 
and clarity of vision with which, before engaging 
upon any course, he had discounted the dangers 
which it might entail. But one may assume that 
this constant sense of an overruling direction gave 
solidity to the calmness with which he faced those 
dangers when they were actually upon him. 

But the element in his religion which gave it its 
dynamic force must be looked for elsewhere than in 
his belief in the power of God. It was the doctrine 
of the Incarnation and the Gospel story read in the 
light of its revelation that stood at the centre of his 
ereed. That was the touchstone with which he 
approached the innumerable shades of belief and un- 
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belief which divide mankind. The distinction which 
it established was, in his eyes, vital and absolute. 
With teaching that accepted the Divinity of our 
Lord all accommodations were possible, all differences 
were comparatively insignificant. With that which 
rejected it there could be neither compromise nor 
understanding,—only war. The same supreme loyalty 
influenced him as towards social questions. His 
certainty that in the Gospel alone could be found 
a remedy for the world’s evil made him impatient 
of any claim in competition with it. Though he was 
not naturally sensitive to the appeal of intellectual 
privation,—curiously less so than he was to that of 
material destitution or physical suffering,—he accepted 
efforts to meet it as an appropriate if not very import- 
ant occupation for lay philanthropy. But if the 
clergy joined in them he became actually hostile. 
When asked to support a Church scheme for pro- 
moting some purely secular and educative work in 
one of the poorer districts of London, he refused, 
with the brief comment, “ They are asking you for 
bread and you are offering them stones.” 

To the same inspiration must be attributed the 
special position which the Holy Sacrament occupied 
in his life of worship. For years at a stretch his 
work was of a kind which negatived any formal 
Sunday keeping. It claimed seven days in the week, 
as it claimed twelve months in the year. He was as 
regular in attendance at church as circumstances 
allowed, but unless prevented by some actual physical 
necessity his weekly Communion was never inter- 
mitted. His sense of its value was witnessed to not 
only by his example. When some rearrangement 
of school hours interfered with his sons’ attendance 
at the weekly celebration,—then-a rare eccentricity 
at Eton,—he sent word at once that he must remove 
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them forthwith unless the difficulty could be got 
over—though it would have been at the sacrifice of 
their public school education. The religious training 
of his children was wholly in their mother’s hands 
and this was one of the rare subjects upon which he 
abandoned the silence which he habitually main- 
tained with them on matters of intimate religion 
and would offer advice,—urging a fearless frequency 
in attendance and deprecating strongly all scruples, 
all rigidity of precaution, all ‘‘ fencing of the tables.” 

There were contradictions in his attitude towards 
life hard to explain, unless viewed in the light of this 
inner vision. One in especial. His lack of animal 
spirits and indifference to all ordinary pleasures,— 
his acute sensitiveness to every form of suffering in 
the world around,—the pitiless sincerity of his mental 
outlook,—and, perhaps, more than all, his capacity 
for ever-renewed disappointment and constant dis- 
satisfaction with his life’s work,—these things suggest 
and should naturally have produced an _ habitual 
sadness. Yet no assumption could be further from 
the facts. None who knew him in his private life 
with even a secondary intimacy could doubt his 
fundamental happiness. A large serenity was its 
main characteristic,—over which his humour—often 
cynically expressed but essentially indulgent—played 
with a constantly enlivening ripple. It represented 
no lifeless equanimity, no passive endurance of evil, 
but was active to infect with its own quality all those 
who came into contact with it. There were moments 
when the adverse influences which have been cata- 
logued could be seen giving battle to it and, in doing 
so, witnessing to its independent and always triumph- 
ant power. It might have been attributed to and 
was no doubt strengthened by the conditions of 
his home life. It is impossible in these matters to 
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separate him altogether from the partner whose 
inspiration was identic with his own, who had rescued 
him from human isolation, and who, to the end of her 
life, interpreted between his spirit and those of his 
fellows. But the roots of this deep content of soul 
lay beyond even her touch. Signs too subtle or too 
sacred for record refer them to that personal sur- 
render in love and trust to the living Christ, which 
lay at the heart of his religion. He never spoke 
of it directly and it cannot, with reverence, be dwelt 
upon. But neither can it be ignored. The blood 
in a man’s veins is hidden from view, but a portrait 
of him which failed to recognise its presence, however 
faithfully his features might be reproduced, or his 
anatomy defined, would be but the portrait of a 

corpse. 


CHAPTER V 
IN THE HOUSE OF COMMONS 
1854-1866 


Ir does not appear that the distaste which Lord 
Robert at first conceived for a Parliamentary career 
was of long continuance. A reluctance to abandon 
it shows even amidst the prudential doubts which 
assailed him after his marriage—in spite of the 
defiant assertions to the contrary with which he 
replied to his father’s challenge. Increasing facility 
and success in speaking soon enabled him to take an 
active part in that incessant conflict which is the 
initial attraction of political life to the majority of 
Englishmen. There was plenty of scope for militant 
activities in the House of Commons of that day. It 
was the day essentially of the private member,—of 
pungent and unremitting administrative criticism,— 
of free cross-voting upon non-party issues,—of keenly- 
contested projects of unofficial legislation. 

In after years he used to declare that, in the 
House, he had been an Ishmaelite,—his hand against 
every man and every man’s hand against him. The 
description seems over-emphatic to judge from the 
records that remain. It is true that it would be 
difficult to conceive of him, as he then was, as a party 
man under modern conditions. He could not remain 
inactive. Initiative with him was not a quality to be 
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exercised upon occasions,—it was a function of his 
nature, constantly in operation, and he could hardly 
have avoided conduct which party officials nowadays 
would have characterised as disloyal. But a large 
latitude was then allowed to independence within 
the limits of party loyalty. Writing to Lord Exeter 
in 1860, he claimed never to have voted against his 
party except on the proposal to admit Jews to Parlia- 
ment. Yet, so early as in his second session, when 
Mr. Disraeli and the mass of his followers supported 
a Radical motion of retrospective censure upon the 
conduct of the Crimean War, he seconded General 
Peel in moving the previous question, and thus 
directly assisted the Whig Ministry to repel the 
attack... On more than one occasion we find him 
resisting proposals on minor matters which were ~ 
moved from his own front bench. It was evident 
that such action was not regarded as “‘ voting against 
his party,” and, under the peaceful Palmerstonian 
regime, the pitched battles in which alone a recal- 
citrant vote counted as rebellion were of rare occur- 
TeuCes 

So that it was without any challenging pro- 
clamation of independence that Lord Robert took 
his own line and pursued his own methods of attack, 
unhampered by previous consultation with whips or 
leaders. He does not even appear to have worked 
in permanent partnership with any group of members, 
though upon certain issues, such as those connected 
with Church or educational interests, there was 
continued co-operation with colleagues, drawn from 
both sides of the House, who shared his views. We 
find his name scattered through the pages of Hansard 
in connection with a wide diversity of subjects of 
minor importance, which attracted the energies left 

1 Hansard, July 17, 1855. 
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over from those questions of Church and Foreign 
politics and electoral Reform which mainly occupied 
his thoughts. A sketch of these lesser activities 
will best present him in his purely Parliamentary 
character. His attitude on the larger issues—ex- 
pressed as fully in his writing as in his speeches——will 
be more conveniently considered separately. 

Like other independent members, before and 
since, he had his “pet projects Tor increasing the 
efficiency of the Parliamentary machine. He was 
anxious to substitute voting papers for personal 
voting at elections, and brought the subject forward 
repeatedly. He protested against the ‘‘ antiquated 
method of bringing voters to the poll instead of the 
poll to the voters,’ + and maintained that only by 
means of this proposal could one of the most wide- 
spread forms of competitive corruption be dealt with. 
Time has so far justified him that, though two genera- 
tions have since passed, no other method of dealing 
with it has yet been discovered. Another project 
to which he recurrently returned was that of trans- 
ferring the consideration of private bills from Parlia- 
mentary committees to paid and permanent tribunals. 
Railway enterprise was then in its fullest activity; 
large fortunes were being made at the Parliamentary 
bar; and the burden both on the members’ time and 
the projectors’ purses was being severely felt. But 
it is needless to say that the House was far too Con- 
servative for the young Tory, and refused to look at 
either proposal however often it was brought forward. 

The system of appointment by competitive exam- 
ination, which was then in its infancy, came in for a 
good deal of his derisive criticism,—he defined it 
as one for the “ bestowing of appointments, not upon 
persons who were qualified for them, but upon those 

1 Hansard, July 26, 1858. 
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who had shown their fitness for something else. 
In after years he used to declare that its only, and 
sufficient, defence was the protection which it afforded 
to dispensers of patronage. His opposition to the 
Jew Bill—the Bill for omitting the Christian oath 
in the case of Jews elected to Parliament — was 
defended by an argument which, nowadays, would 
not sound so strangely in foreign ears as it might in 
English ones. Supporters of the Bill urged that it 
was only the sincere Jew who was kept out by the 
oath, and Lord Robert replied that it was the sincere 
Jew whom he pre-eminently dreaded. In proportion 
to his sincerity, he must take a view “ hostile to their 
whole body, and to all their institutions,”—must be 
‘“‘ opposed to all in a religious sense that they were 
there to uphold.” ? 

In 1860 a resolution was moved—from his own 
front bench—for the withdrawal of Imperial defence 
from the Colonies. He resisted it and spoke again 
in the following year upon the same subject in con- 
nection with the appointment of a Committee of 
Enquiry. His argument was based on that inter- 
dependence of the responsibilities for foreign policy 
and defence which remains the governing element of 
the problem. Since the Colonies were involved in 
risks of war by Imperial policy, the Imperial Govern- 
ment was bound to bear the burden. ‘ It is conform- 
able to the first principles of justice that, if we make 
a quarrel, we should bear the expense of defending 
those whose security depends entirely on our foreign. 
policy.”* He made in this connection particular 
mention of the danger threatened to Cape Colony 
from “the two republics which were rapidly growing 
in power to the north of it,’ and which, as he 
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1 Hansard, April 24, 1856. 2 Hansard, March 22, 1858. 
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reminded the House, it had been the policy of the 
Imperial Government to establish. The tone of the 
debate would strike coldly wpon modern ears, and 
Lord Robert makes admissions which would certainly 
be found shocking by this generation. 


“It may fairly be questioned whether it was 
wise originally to colonise these territories, and 
whether—looking back on all the results—we have 
been repaid for the great cost and anxiety which 
they have entailed. But, having entered into a 
pledge with the emigrants whom we sent out to those 
colonies, it is impossible with honour to refuse to 
guarantee their security.”” (Hansard, March 5, 1861.) 


Scarcely an enthusiastic appreciation of England’s 
Imperial mission,—but at least supplying a solid 
ethical foundation for its fulfilment. A burden had 
been taken up which could never with honour be 
laid down,—a debt had been incurred which must 
be paid at all costs. 

In 1863 he was attacking War Office extravagance, 
insisting that economy could be effected without the 
reduction of numbers, and that the lesser expense 
of foreign armies was not due only to conscription." 
His argument was supported by a mass of statistical 
detail, and brought the Secretary for War to his 
feet in answer. Both he and the speakers who 
followed dwelt on the ability, the power of lucid 
exposition, and the detailed knowledge of his subject 
which Lord Robert had displayed. It was the more 
noticeable as a witness to his powers of industry in 
that the subject was altogether outside his usual 
interests. 

A considerable number of his interpositions in 
debate were inspired by sympathy with the more 
helpless classes of the community. One form which 

1 Hansard, March 13, 1863. 
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this sympathy took will probably be thought to 
require considerable apology by modern readers. 
He protested vigorously against one of the earliest 
efforts for the beautifying of London,—the creation 
of the Thames Embankment. He was moved to 
indignation by the demands made upon Parliament 
on the authority of ‘‘ men of taste,’’ whom he declared 
to be ‘the most incorrigible depredators on the 
public purse that had ever cursed an economic House 
of Commons.”! He expressed a wish that they 
could be provided with a single pocket out of which 
the cost of their requirements could be met. His 
capacity for artistic appreciation was limited to 
literature and—less widely—to music, partly perhaps 
because it had never been cultivated in other directions. 
That indifference to the beauties of nature which 
he showed as a youth vanished very early,—his 
appreciation of them became one of the most un- 
qualified pleasures that he owned. But for many 
years he valued them almost in direct proportion 
to their freedom from any signs of man’s handiwork. 
A desolate seashore, a wild moorland, precipitous 
rocks, snow-clad mountains were what appealed to 
him ; it was only in his old age that he grew to feel 
the full beauty of more cultivated scenery. He 
accepted and indeed gloried in the epithet of Philis- 
tine. When the nickname was being bandied about 
in his presence and a definition had been asked for, 
he interposed swiftly with the suggestion—‘‘ He who 
is assailed by the jaw-bone of an ass.” But in the 
particular matter that we are considering even ardent 
votaries of sweetness and light might have admitted 
some excuse for his indignation. The improvement 
was to be paid for out of the Metropolitan Coal Dues. 
Poor people living fifteen or sixteen miles from the 


1 Hansard, July 4, 1862; June 22, 1863. 
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river-bank were to be taxed, as he wrathfully pointed 
out, to pay for “this profligate extravagant job”’ 
which must be chiefly for the benefit of the wealthier 
classes. “The only thing resembling an octroi in 
our taxation is the coal tax. It is raised from one 
of the necessaries of life, and yet it has been selected 
as a source out of which payments are to be made 
for objects which, practically, are enjoyed by the 
wealthy classes only. It appears to me that there 
is great injustice in such a system.” He raised the 
same objection to the proposed erection of the museum 
at South Kensington,—a choice of site which would 
place the art treasures of the nation entirely out of 
the reach of the poorer classes. 


“It is useless to cite the number of visitors to 
South Kensington as an argument in its favour, 
because, before such an argument can be accepted 
as worth anything, it must be shown that the visitors 
belong to that class for whom these collections were 
intended. If these collections are to be merely the 
luxurious resort of the rich, of those who from their 
wealth and position are able, if they please, to set 
up galleries and create collections for themselves, 
we give to the people no adequate return for the 
taxation which was imposed upon them. I know 
that such a doctrine is not popular in this House.” 
(Hansard, June 8, 1866.) 


These were by no means the only occasions when 
he championed the cause of the same class. In 1861, 
and again in ’64 and ’65, he was denouncing the 
harshness of the London Boards of Guardians to the 
destitute poor. Feeling was stirred generally on 
the subject at that time. Workhouse officials were 
accused of refusing admission to starving people 
and of grossly underfeeding and overcrowding those 
whom they admitted. Lord Robert advocated strong 
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measures,—proposed that magistrates should be em- 
powered to enforce a penalty upon relieving officers 
where they could not show that the persons whom they 
were charged with neglecting had other means of 
support... In 1864 he was placed on a Committee 
for enquiring into the question. As a result of their 
report a measure was introduced for creating special 
refuges for destitute wayfarers and placing their 
relief on a general rate to be levied by the Metro- 
politan Board of Works. The measure was introduced 
by the Government at the very end of the session, 
and strong objections were urged to embarking on 
such a new policy without discussion or adequate 
consideration. Lord Robert felt the objection,—hesi- 
tated to support the measure and hesitated still more 
to oppose it. His language on the occasion was — 
instinct with feeling. 


‘“‘ If we do not give some power to the guardians 
to relieve this distress next winter, a fresh contingent 
will be added to the tale of persons whose fate is 
already laid to the charge of Parliament, which has 
suffered them to perish in spite of the professedly 
humane principles of the English law. That is a 
terrible responsibility to impose on us. It is an awful 
alternative to have to choose between disregarding 
the ordinary forms and rules of the House and passing 
a Bill on a novel principle, which may produce evils 
we cannot foresee as we have not time to consider 
it adequately, or encountering the responsibility of 
having contributed to the starvation of our fellow- 
creatures.” (Hansard, July 25, 1864.) 


The proposal was in the event passed as a tem- 
porary and experimental measure. This urgency 
of pity characterised him throughout his life, and at 
times impelled him to words and actions whose 
expediency it might be difficult to justify. In 1885 

1 Hansard, February 8, 1861. 
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he was forward in promoting the formation of the 
Mansion House Relief Fund to meet the distress then 
acute in London. Those who discussed the project 
with him at the time, and expressed doubts as to its 
wisdom and ultimate advantage, may recall the 
impatience with which he turned from such pleas— 
‘What is the use of talking like that when people are 
actually starving ? ” 

[His championship of poverty) brought him once 
or twice into conflict with Mr. Gladstone’s more 
rigid views of political economy. In 1863 Mr. Glad- 
stone attempted to make endowed charities liable 
to Income Tax. Lord Robert protested against 
this attempt with strong indignation and was suc- 
cessful in his protest. Poverty was exempt from the 
tax, and he therefore claimed exemption for these 
endowments as of right: “ These charities are the 
heritage of the poor, secured to them by law, and they 
are as much entitled to them as the son of a peer is to 
inherit the property of his ancestors.’”?1 Another 
instance of a similar conflict of views has a suggestive 
interest in view of subsequent history. In February 
1865 Mr. Pope Hennessy moved a resolution calling 
attention to distress in Ireland and advocating 
expenditure upon local works of agricultural develop- 
ment with the immediate object of providing relief. 
Lord Robert spoke in support of the resolution, and 
began by crossing swords with the Chief Secretary, 
Sir Robert Peel. The Minister, with a rather infelici- 
tous display of official optimism, had maintained that 
Ireland was relatively prosperous, and pointed to the 
increase of live stock in support of his argument. 
In other speeches the abnormal height to which the 
emigration figures had risen had been dwelt upon 
as a convincing proof of the reality of the distress. 


1 Hansard, May 6, 1863. 
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Lord Robert sarcastically presumed that the Chief 
Secretary ‘‘ looked forward to a period more peaceable 
for himself, when it would be sheep and not Irishmen 
over whom he would have to rule.”” But Mr. Glad- 
stone also demurred to Mr. Pope Hennessy’s proposal, 
deprecating on general grounds the application of 
tax-payer’s money to local wants. Lord Robert 
opposed to this contention the history of England’s 
commercial attitude towards Ireland in the past, 
quoted Pitt’s description of its cruelty, and went on : 


‘* It is a mere mockery, first to bind her hand and 
foot, and then to tell her to run a race with other 
countries which depend on their own resources. If 
you had treated her fairly, and had not previously 
deprived her of the power of rivalling you in the 
race, then I should say that the maxims of the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer were perfectly applicable 
and just. But you must bear in mind that capital 
once taken away from a country is difficult to get 
back ; that the superiority in trade secured by such 
places as Liverpool and Manchester cannot easily be 
wrung from them again; that it is hard to revive 
industry once killed, and that you who have brought 
about these evils—though it may be in former times— 
though you are no longer morally responsible for 
them, and though your own Government of Ireland 
has been benignant, and kind, and just—are bound 
to repair the evils your fathers have done, and as 
far as possible to contribute to the restoration of that 
happiness and prosperity which by their action was 
destroyed. These are the general principles on which 
I think you should proceed, and I advance them only 
to meet what seems to me to be the too harsh and 
restrictive principles of the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer. ...I am of opinion that such general 
improvements as those which have been pointed out 
by my hon. friend near me, may be safely afforded 
by the Government, while I think that by lending 
its aid it would be taking a course calculated to 
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rescue Ireland from her present state of distress, to 
increase the general strength of the empire, and to 
remove something like a moral slur from the honour 
of England.” (Hansard, Feb. 24, 1865.) 


It is impossible to touch upon Lord Robert’s 
House of Commons encounters with Mr. Gladstone 
without mentioning an incident which, though it did 
not perhaps tend wholly to edification, claims to be 
recorded both for its characteristic quality and for 
the notoriety which it acquired at the time. It was 
in the session of 1861. The Budget was going through. 
Its proposals had been for the first time combined 
in the form of a single Finance Bill, in order to render 
impossible for the future the action by which, in the 
previous session, the House of Lords had _ singled 
out the remission of the Paper Duty for rejection. 
Feeling among Conservatives ran high. There had 
been one of those discussions upon the arrangement 
of business which always seem to have a peculiar 
power of causing irritation to Parliamentary nerves. 
Lord Robert declared that the Government’s action 
on the occasion was of a piece with the devices “ by 
which it was proposed to wreak the vengeance and 
spite of the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the 
House of Lords,—devices, he might add, more worthy 
of an attorney than a statesman.” The comparison 
seems to have caused an unaccountable degree of 
annoyance in Mr. Gladstone. In speaking later he 
expressed a hope that the adjournment of the debate 
would “ allow the noble lord the member for Stamford 
to reconsider the vocabulary in which he had ad- 
dressed them.” Mr. Disraeli took ironical note of 
his vexation and congratulated his follower upon 
‘this public acknowledgment of the efficacy of his’ 
powers of expression.” 

1 Hansard, May 7, 1861. 
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It is to be presumed from what followed that the 
Ministerial newspapers took the matter up and 
administered due journalistic castigation to the in- 
solent young member. When the debate was resumed 
a few days later, Lord Robert rose to speak, and 
interrupted his speech in order, as he said, to make a 
personal explanation. ‘‘ He had been very much 
_ taken to task for an expression he had ventured to 
use the other night to the effect that the course taken 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer was worthy 
rather of an attorney than a statesman.’ The House 
composed itself to that hushed and expectant silence 
with which it enters upon a “ painful personal inci- 
dent,’’—a silence compounded partly of embarrass- 
ment and partly of the good boy’s decorously subdued 
satisfaction in the spectacle of an erring comrade 
overtaken by retribution. Lord Robert pursued his 
way deliberately through the rounded phrases which 
custom prescribes for a House of Commons apology. 
** The expression was thought to be too violent,—when 
any gentleman in the heat of debate dropped an 
expression which on reflection he felt to be stronger 
than was necessary he ought to take the first oppor- 
tunity to apologise or to retract,’’—and so on to the 
climax: “‘He felt that he was only doing justice 
to his own feelings when he avowed that on that 
occasion he did a great injustice ’’—a pause filled 
by an encouraging “hear, hear” from a kindly if 
deluded member—“to the attorneys.” The half- 
dozen words of eulogy upon the profession which 
follow in Hansard’s report witness to the momentary 
silence of stupefaction which ensued,—then the re- 
mainder of the sentence is lost in a storm of cries and 
exclamations. No doubt the performance was duly 
denounced at the time for its impertinent audacity, 

1 Hansard, May 18, 1861. 
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but though Lord Robert was to give and receive 
many a hard blow in the years that followed, it is not 
recorded that either speaker or writer ever again 
employed against him the weapon of magisterial 
rebuke. 

But the incident must not be taken as typical of 
his ordinary behaviour. The member for Stamford 
was in far too deadly earnest to indulge in any habitual 
flippancy. Another personal encounter in which he 
became engaged was of a different character. In 
1861, Mr. Lowe, the then Vice-President of the 
Committee of Education, issued the Revised Code,— 
a document which had great notoriety in its day. 
By its provisions, Government grants to elementary 
schools were for the first time rigidly proportioned 
to the attendance of scholars and to their individual 
efficiency in a certain limited class of subjects; in 
fact, it originated what has since become known as 
the system of payment by results. Though it modi- 
fied profoundly the existing system of elementary 
education, it was circulated during the recess and 
without any previous submission to Parliament. 
The House of Commons of that day was more recal- 
citrant to bureaucratic aggression than it has since 
become. Indignant protests were made, modification 
of the Code was exacted, and for the next two or 
three years a group of private members, drawn 
indifferently from the Ministerial and Opposition 
benches, united in applying an unremitting and 
vigilant criticism to the department and its chief. 
Lord Robert was from the first a prominent member 
of this group, and in 1863 he was supporting Mr. W. E. 
Forster in an attack upon the Minister in connection 
with the reports required from school inspectors by 
the Education Office. Mr. Lowe was accused of 
putting pressure upon inspectors to send in reports 
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as to the working of his new policy of an exclusively 
eulogistic character. It was in no language of whis- 
pered humbleness that Lord Robert on this occasion 
asserted the right of the House to administrative 
control. 


“This arrangement, by which in every case 
Inspectors are bound to back up the Vice-President, 
by which they are forbidden to say anything to which 
he might object, or in any way to condemn the policy 
to which he has pledged himself, seems to me to be 
nothing less than a conspiracy for keeping truth from 
the House of Commons. The Vice-President has no 
independent interest in the matter; he holds his 
office merely to carry out the principles of which the 
House approves; and he comes forward and says that 
he has a right to intercept, on its way to the House, 
the evidence on which they are to judge of his policy.” 
(Hansard, July 11, 1863.) 


In the following year, 1864, the attack was renewed. 
It was rumoured that reports were being sent back 
to inspectors with passages marked for qualification 
or excision before presentation to Parliament. A 
document which had been actually so treated came 
to Lord Robert’s notice. On April 12 he moved 
a resolution affirming and condemning the mutilation 
of reports. He declined to give up his authority,— 
alluding to “the almost ferocity ’’ with which the 
Minister exercised his power over his subordinates. 
But, while the debate was in progress, the incriminating 
document was being passed from hand to hand along 
the back benches. Mr. Lowe denied the fact stated. 
He was subsequently shown to have been ignorant 
of the action of his department. The majority of 
members present, trusting to the evidence of their 
eyes, voted for the resolution; and a few days later 
the Minister resigned office on the ground that the 
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House had refused to accept his word. Explanations 
and apologies were interchanged and the point of 
honour on which he insisted was generally condemned 
as overstrained. His chief earnestly deprecated the 
resignation as unnecessarily scrupulous, and Lord 
Robert, warmly agreeing, asserted that it was founded 
upon an entire misconception of what the House had 
intended. He agreed later, in fact, to support a 
motion rescinding the resolution, on the understanding 
that his vote was to be regarded as given for the 
exoneration of the Minister personally, and not of 
his department’s action. 

There are two points of interest to be noted in 
connection with this incident. First, that the whole 
campaign against the Education Department was 
exclusively the work of unofficial members, drawn 
from both sides of the House and acting indepen- 
dently of any party organisation,—and that it was 
able, on the merits of the case, to secure a majority 
in censuring the department’s action. Secondly, 
that Mr. Lowe’s decision to resign was based wholly 
on the circumstance that the House had refused to 
accept his personal denial of the facts; and that, from 
start to finish, no suggestion seems to have been made 
from any quarter that the vote of censure, in and 
by itself, could have had any effect upon his position 
or upon that of his colleagues. The incident testified 
both to the power of the private member in those 
days, and to the claim which the House of Commons 
undoubtedly made to interfere in its independent 
corporate capacity with the administrative action 
of the Ministers who represented its majority. The 
claim was made possible by the tacit understanding 
that, so long as the interference was confined to 
matters of minor importance, it could not involve 
the fate of Ministries or even necessarily of Ministers. 
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Lord Robert makes more than one reference to this 
subject in his writings. At different times he touches 
both upon the advantages and the dangers which 
were involved in this independent power of the House 
of Commons. In 1867, when Mr. Disraeli carried 
Ministerial recognition of it to a point which has 
remained unique in Parliamentary history and frankly 
invited an adverse majority to dictate to him the 
most vital principles of his policy, Lord Robert 
dwelt upon the Constitutional anarchy which must 
result if such an example became general. The 
executive supremacy of the House was in theory 
limitless, and in practice had long been steadily 
advancing. The only check which existed to its 
‘“‘ capricious omnipotence ”’ was the organisation of 
political parties on a basis of principle, and the inde- 
pendence of party chiefs who refused to be overruled 
on important points of policy. But, under less 
abnormal conditions, he professed nothing but ap- 
proval for the existing balance of Constitutional 
powers. In 1864 he thus comments upon the execu- 
tive authority of the House of Commons: 


“The control which it possesses, if it pleases to 
exert it, is quite absolute. By a simple vote it can 
paralyse a single department or all departments of 
the civil service. The possession of such a power 
confers inestimable advantages upon us. It brings 
the nation and the Government into so close a con- 
nection, that any policy which is approved by the 
mass of the nation is certain to be promptly adopted 
by its rulers. Other countries have tried to produce 
the same result by providing that the ruler shall be 
periodically elected by the people. The contrivance 
fails in two ways. It makes no provision for changes 
of opinion which may take place between the intervals 
of election; and it takes no note of any public opinion 
except such as can make itself heard over the din 
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of artificial cries which it is the professional duty 
of an organised body of electioneerers to raise. No 
one can at present say whether the genuine public 
opinion of the Northern States of America is for war 
or peace. ...In England, the machinery which 
carries the will of the nation into the policy of the 
Government is far more sensitive. No Government 
could exist in England for three months that was 
acting in the face of a decided national conviction.” 
(Q.R., July 1864.) 


Eighteen months later he returned to the subject : 


*“Qur system is constructed to carry out in the 
policy of the Government the actual opinion, at the 
moment, of the million and a quarter of electors by 
whom the nation is ruled. It is a machine of the 
most exquisite delicacy. The conduction from the 
electors, who are the source of power, to the Ministers, 
is so perfect that while Parliament is sitting they 
cannot govern for ten days in opposition to the 
public will.” (Q.R., January 1866.) 


He again compares this picture with the working 
of the American Constitution, where the action of the 
Executive was practically independent of the people’s 
wishes, and concludes with a warning which to many 
will appear prophetic of the event. 


‘“ America during the last five years has only 
repeated to the world the lesson that had already 
been taught by France, that, if you will have demo- 
cracy, you must have something like Caesarism to 
control it. The feeble and pliable Executive of 
England is wholly unsuited to such an electoral body. 
A Government that yields and must yield to the 
slightest wish of the House of Commons is only 
possible so long as that House of Commons is the 
organ of an educated minority. Such an instrument 
of Government has never yet in the history of the 
world been worked by a Legislature chosen by the 
lower classes.”’ 


CHAPTER VI 
PARLIAMENTARY REFORM 


DurineG the whole time of Lord Robert’s membership 
in the House of Commons the political atmosphere 
was pervaded by the Reform controversy. From 
1852 to 1867 as many as six Reform Bills were intro- 
duced into Parliament by Ministers, and several more 
by private members, their introduction being mainly 
grouped in two periods,—that which closed with Lord 
John Russell’s abortive Bill of 1860 and that which, 
beginning just before the general election in ’65, 
culminated in the Tory Act of ’67. It will be con- 
venient perhaps to precede the account of Lord 
Robert’s share in this controversy by a brief summary 
of its earlier history. 

The ideal of constitutional perfection which found 
most common acceptance among educated English- 
men of both parties in the middle of the last century 
was that of a balanced distribution of power, based on 
the principle that every class ought to have a share in 
government and be thus safeguarded against tyran- 
nous interference from the others. } In the literature 
of that period the word “ constitutional ” is generally 
used in this sense, antithetically to democracy on the 
one hand and to autocracy or oligarchy on the other. 
Across this conception, and fundamentally opposed to 
it, struck the democratic ideal, originating in the 
doctrine of the rights of man which had inspired 
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revolutionary America and France at the close of the 
eighteenth century. Since laws were made equally 
for all, all must have an equal voice in making them ; 
the inherent right of the individual was supreme and 
must override all objections founded merely upon ex- 
pediency. As a practical consequence, those classes or 
interests which were represented by a majority of the 
nation must be paramount and could alone claim con- 
stitutional consideration ;—the interests of minorities 
must be left to the moral sense and self-control of 
their competitors. 

In 1832, the complete reconstruction of the con- 
stituency, necessitated by accumulated abuses, gave 
the Reformers of that date a great freedom of decision. 
As cultivated Whigs they looked upon democracy 
with aversion. Macaulay never mentions the word 
without a shudder, and indeed, up to the ’sixties, even 
moderate Radicals would deny with warmth any 
purpose of promoting it. Nevertheless, the great 
Reform Bill was, as a matter of fact, inspired by 
the democratic principle and not by the principle of 
balance in which its authors themselves believed. It 
is aremarkable fact, and one that has had determining 
influence upon the course of English history. The 
principle was limited in its application, —it was 
extended only to the middle and lower middle classes— 
roughly represented at that time by the qualification 
of a £10 rental in the boroughs and a £50 tenancy 
or 40s. freehold in the counties. But, within those 
limits, the principle recognised was that of the in- 
dividual’s right to vote. Except for the distinction 
between the county and borough franchises, no in- 
equality was admitted. All the existing traditional 
irregularities of local and sectional representation, 
upon which might have been grafted counterbalancing 
protections for various interests, were swept away in 
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favour of an equality of privilege whose limitation 
was purely arbitrary. A system thus founded upon 
the acceptance of a theoretic individual right, inde- 
pendent of all claims of political expediency, was 
bound to work itself out in accordance with the ideal 
which inspired it. 

That the authors of the Reform Act should have 
succeeded in persuading themselves of its finality 
is surprising. But the large majority of them appear 
to have done so. They repudiated with indigna- 
tion Tory prophecies of an ultimate and now inevit- 
able democracy,—dwelt exultantly on the unrivalled 
virtues of the middle-class voter,—and proclaimed 
a millennium of liberty and progress, accompanied 
by complete security of property and an unlimited 
extension of industrial wealth. For a few years 
their boast of permanence seemed justified. The 
Conservative leaders, though they refused to approve 
of the settlement, accepted it as having become part 
of that established order which they were bound to 
defend, and the general Conservatism of the country 
identified itself with this decision. Automatic changes 
in the standards of house rent, unequal in their 
incidence, soon produced diversities in the operation 
of the £10 rental limit to which supporters of con- 
stitutional variety could again attach themselves. 
Londoners enjoyed something very like household 
suffrage, while the constituencies of remote and 
low-rented boroughs remained narrowly restricted. 
But such anomalies had behind them none of the 
strength of prescription, and, springing as they did 
directly from a proclaimed uniformity, proved in- 
tolerably provocative. The extremists, who had 
from the first protested against the limited franchise, 
were gradually reinforced by the whole party of 
doctrinaire Radicalism. The movement was Par- 
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liamentary rather than popular, but it sufficed. 
In 1852, twenty years after the conclusion of the 
“final” settlement, the most distinguished of its 
surviving authors, Lord John Russell, withdrew its 
claim to finality and plunged Parliament into another 
fifteen years’ struggle over the franchise laws. 

In its earlier stages, this struggle was marked by 
a pervading unreality. Most of the assailants. were 
insincere and the true issue was never faced. ;If the 
principles of ’32 were to be followed to ean nal 
conclusion, all power in the State must be ultimately 
surrendered into the hands of a single class, and 
that the least educated of the community. a This 
issue was ignored, largely because the cleavage pro- 
duced by it did not correspond to existing party 
divisions. Its recognition would have broken the 
Liberal party into fragments. The extreme left 
wing of that party was frankly and sincerely anxious 
for a full acceptance of the conclusion involved. 
The old Whigs were as sincerely, though not as 
frankly, opposed to it. Between them stood a 
hesitating body of moderate but “ enlightened ” 
Liberals, drawn from the professional and commercial 
classes, who would have liked to show trust in the 
people if they could have done so without risking 
anything on the experiment. Most of the Liberal 
measures of Reform introduced during this period 
came from this section of opinion. They provided 
only for minor reductions of the franchise and were 
generally supported in speeches which earnestly repu- 
diated democratic aims. They would have settled 
nothing,—they would merely have transferred existing 
grievances from one grade of the population to 
another, while strengthening the forces that made 
for further change. They really represented nothing 
but a timid refusal to face facts, and as such, though 
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from rather different points of view, repeatedly excited 
the scorn both of Mr. Disraeli and Lord Robert. 

The Conservatives were more homogeneous than 
their opponents. | By their convictions, by their 
traditions, by their continued declarations, they were 
pledged to resist the democratic solution,—nor during 
the ’fifties and early ’sixties did they show any dis- 
position to evade the obligation. There were two 
not very distinct currents of opinion among them 
as to how this resistance should be carried out. 
There was that which, impressed with the impossi- 
bility of defending the existing law, contemplated 
a policy which would have been, in fact, a reversal 
of the ’82 settleméent,—a large extension of the 
franchise accompanied by provisions which, in some > 
as yet undetermined fashion, should place the less 
numerous classes on an equality of advantage with 
the more numerous ones, and thus substitute the 
‘““ constitutional ”’ for the democratic principle. But 
as yet these schemes were nebulous, and the more 
prevalent opinion in the party was in favour of 
leaving things as they were. In theory, Lord Robert 
supported the positive policy, and defended its justice 
in several of his writings. But he never seems to 
have been able to satisfy himself that any of the 
plans suggested for carrying it into effect were actually 
feasible, and in practice, therefore, he adhered to the 
more purely Conservative attitude. He was deter- 
mined more strongly in this course by the position of 
parties in the House of Commons. Throughout this 
earlier period the question was almost exclusively a 
Parliamentary one;—in spite of constant Radical agita- 
tion the country refused to take any interest in it. In 
Parliament any Conservative initiation of change must 
inevitably drive the Whigs into a competitive conces- 
sion to Radical demands. For this reason—and all the 
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more on account of the tactics which had preceded 
it—he condemned the introduction of Mr. Disraeli’s 
Reform Bill of 1859. He does not appear to have ob- 
jected to its actual provisions—though to judge from 
his own account his support was not enthusiastic. 

They represented, indeed, the only serious effort 
that was ever embodied in a Parliamentary Bill 
towards the achievement of Reform on “ constitu- 
tional” lines. The assimilation of the county to 
the borough qualification— which was the largest 
feature of the Bill, though its author would not 
admit it to be the most important one—involved 
no doubt a substantial lowering of the franchise. 
But the classes it admitted—small tenant farmers, 
village shop-keepers, and the ‘poorer class of pro- 
fessional men occupying houses of less than £50 
annual value—were not likely to achieve any numerical 
predominance, and in most cases their enfranchisement 
would have added appreciably to the strength of the 
landed interest. ‘* Lateral’? extension, as Mr. Dis- 
raeli called it, was at the same time substantially 
provided for in special franchises given to those who 
had money in the Savings Banks or the Funds,— 
to doctors, lawyers, University graduates and the 
recipients of Government pensions. Lord Robert 
spoke for the Bill and, in the course of his speech, 
defined what he described as “‘ the principle of con- 
stitutional perfection’: “‘ The great object of all 
constitutional restriction is to prevent any majority 
tyrannising over a minority—any class dominating 
over another. No matter what the class, such is 
the selfishness of mankind, tyranny is almost sure 
to result’ (March 21, 1859). 


Lord John Russell destroyed the Bill by moving 


1 See p. 94. 
VOL. I L 
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an amendment to the second reading, denouncing 
the omission of any reduction of the borough franchise. 
Mr. Disraeli was emphatic in defence of this omission. 
To lower the borough franchise would be to advance 
towards democracy. ‘If you establish a democracy,” 
he said, ‘‘ you must in due season reap the fruits 
of a democracy”’;—-and these he enumerated to 
include extravagant expenditure, discontent in meet- 
ing it, rash wars, humiliating treaties, insecurity of 
property and of liberty,—the whole culminating 
in a reaction to despotism. His Government were 
in a minority and the Bill could only be passed with 
help from the Opposition. He no doubt expected 
that the expression of these sentiments would have 
secured for it Whig support. This the Whig leaders 
refused, though it was said at the time that the rank 
and file would have been willing to grant it. It 
was a Suicidal decision. For the pleasure of turning 
the Tories out of office the Whigs lost the only oppor- 
tunity which was ever offered them of securing an 
extension of the franchise which was not democratic 
in its intention. They pledged themselves by their 
vote to that policy of bare degradation whose results 
they most supremely dreaded, and, though for years 
they succeeded in evading the pledge, they never 
subsequently freed themselves from it. And they 
roused in the Conservative leaders, and more par- 
ticularly in Lord Derby, a feeling of enduring resent- 
ment from whose effects they were to suffer fatally 
in the years to come. 

After the defeat of this Bill, the subject of Reform 
became for some years practically identified with 
those limited and inconclusive measures to which 
we have alluded. Lord John Russell introduced a 
Bill of that character into the House the following 

1 March 31, 1859. 
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year, of which the only important provision was 
one to change the borough qualification from £10 to 
£6. It was an open secret that it was looked upon 
coldly by his chief, Lord Palmerston, and it was 
suffered to expire under the plea of want of time 
without any real effort on the part of the Government 
to press it forward. For the remaining five years 
of Lord Palmerston’s Ministry no further Government 
measure was introduced. The propaganda in the 
country was continued without intermission by the 
Radical party, and proposals somewhat similar to 
Lord John’s were from time to time brought forward 
by private members in the House of Commons. 

Such was the state of the question when Lord 
Robert began writing for the Quarterly in 1860. He 
entered keenly upon the controversy ;— continuing 
it at intervals during the whole of the following 
six years. A large number of articles are entirely 
devoted to it, and the subject is constantly cropping 
up in articles appropriated to other questions. In 
all this output there is of necessity a good deal of 
repetition, but the ground to be covered was wide 
and the subject was capable of being treated from 
many points of view. One consideration is notably 
absent from his treatment of it. He never discusses— 
he scarcely even refers to—the effect which a lowering 
of the franchise might have upon the Parliamentary 
strength of parties. It was suggested even by Liberal 
supporters of Reform—Mr. Gladstone urged the 
point in introducing his Bill in ’66—that its results 
might very likely prove favourable at the polls to the 
Conservative party. Lord Robert notices the sugges- 
tion without acquiescence or denial, but sweeps it 
aside as immaterial. It was in its influence upon 
the general polity of the country, independent of 
any party machinery through which it might operate, 
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that he always discussed the proposed change. He 
argued evil from it of many kinds, which may be 
roughly grouped under three heads. It would be 
disastrous to the interests of social justice and 
economic security,—to the cause of personal liberty, 
—and to the practical efficiency of Government. 

The danger of economic catastrophe was the one 
which he most frequently dwelt upon. It is suggestive 
of the change which has taken place in political 
conditions that his argument on this point strikes 
the modern reader as incomplete in one respect. 
He makes no attempt to prove that financial security 
or the sanctity of private property was in itself a 
matter of importance to the community as a whole. 
That they were fundamental to the national life 
was assumed as a matter of course, and, sixty years 
ago, the demonstration of such a self-evident fact 
would have been regarded as wholly superfluous 
by nine-tenths of the electorate and by an even 
larger proportion among their representatives. When 
statesmen were invited to “trust the people,” it 
was understood that they were to trust them to 
legislate according to the same undeviating laws 
of sober political economy, and with the same rigid 
respect for the rights of individuals, by which they 
themselves were guided. Doubting Liberals and 
tempted Tories were continually being assured that 
such would be the case. Lord Robert’s energies 
were primarily devoted to efforts at convincing his 
public of his own very contrary belief. If he could 
finally persuade them that any such confidence was 
misplaced and that a democracy would in fact involve 
danger to private property, nothing further was 
needed. The number of members in that House of 
Commons who would have advocated it on such a 
hypothesis was a negligible quantity. 
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In his first occupation with the question, in 
1860, his task was easy. The introduction of Lord 
John Russell’s Reform Bill was coincident with 
Mr. Gladstone’s great Budget and with some very © 
violent speeches of Mr. Bright’s. While Mr. Gladstone, 
in the interests of sound finance, was abolishing 
indirect taxes by the hundred, and while Mr. Bright, 
in the interests of commerce, was insisting upon 
the abolition of those that remained in order that the 
whole revenue might be exacted from the owners 
of fixed property, there was little danger that the 
aristocratic representatives of a middle-class con- 
stituency would be found enthusiastic in abdicating 
the power of the purse. In the atmosphere so 
created the Bill never had a chance from the outset 
of becoming law. Lord Robert’s criticism of it in his 
first Quarterly article—‘‘ The Budget and the Reform 
Bill ”—might be summed up in the phrase in which 
he describes the complete divorce between power 
and responsibility which would ultimately be reached, 
when “the rich would pay all the taxes and the 
poor make all the laws.” 

A few years later, when the agitation for Reform 
was comparatively quiescent, he dealt with the same 
aspect of the question on larger and more general 
lines. It was in an article published in 1864. Mr. 
Gladstone had just announced to the House of Commons 
that, in his opinion, all men were morally entitled 
to the franchise except those who were disqualified 
by reason of personal unfitness or political danger. 
This apparent declaration in favour of universal 
suffrage caused consternation among his Whig fol- 
lowers, until it was pointed out to them that the 
exceptions had been left so carefully undefined as 
to be practically unlimited. Lord Robert comments 
ironically upon this very characteristic example of 
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Mr. Gladstone’s methods of self-expression, and then 
takes the opportunity offered by the general statement 
to make a rare excursion into the domain of abstract 
discussion. He apologises for the lapse,—“‘ as the 
matter has not yet come to be'a subject of practical 
agitation there is leisure for the harmless pastime 
of political metaphysics.” The indulgence might 
not be wholly a waste of time ;—“ theories, though 
they never inspired with enthusiasm any considerable 
mass of human beings, are yet prized for the purpose 
of throwing a veil of decency over the naked passions 
by which political convulsions are brought about.” ? 
Therefore it might be as well to examine the demo- 
cratic theory on its own merits. He begins with a 
brief analysis of the orthodox doctrine as to “ natural 
rights’ as applied to representative institutions. 
Natural law confers upon every man a right to do 
what he likes with his own person and with his own 
property so long as he does not interfere with his 
neighbour’s rights of a similar nature. 


‘““The community of men which we call a State 
exists, or is theoretically supposed to exist, in order 
that these two rights may be adequately protected and 
also that their exercise may be rigorously kept within 
the boundaries of these two limitations. Every 
political right which a man may be said to possess by 
natural law, according to any received interpretation 
of that vague term, must arise from one of these two 
fundamental rights,—from his right to the free control 
either of his own body or his own property. It is 
obvious that if a man enter into a community this 
unfettered control must be, to a certain extent, aban- 
doned. It must needs be that the decisions of the 
whole would constantly be at variance with the 
decisions of individual members, and that in such a 
contingency the former must overrule the latter. . 


1 Q.R., July 1864. 
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To the unlucky man who is sold up for not paying 
taxes which he dislikes, or is shot for running away 
in a war in which he had rather not take part, it may 
very possibly seem a mockery to tell him that he is 
nevertheless a free man. But he must console himself 
with the reflection that it would be impossible to put 
together a coherent theory on any other terms. 
Perhaps he may be of opinion that being shot or ruined 
by order of a despot, or of an officer appointed by a 
representative assembly in which a man whom he 
once voted against at the hustings has a seat, is very 
much the same thing to him. But that only shows 
that he is unacquainted with the elementary principles 
of freedom. What seems a very practical fallacy to 
him is an indispensable postulate in the construction 
of a representative system.” (Q.R., July 1864.) 


A man is free, then, and self-governed, so long as 
he has, “‘ if he be in the majority, a practical part, and 
if he be in the minority, a theoretical part” in the 
selection of his rulers. But to what share in that 
selection does natural right entitle him? Of the two 
categories of human rights with which Government 
is concerned, that which deals with property occupies, 
as a matter of fact, by far the larger part of its time 
and energies in a civilised State. Even foreign policy 
is largely conditioned by the material interests of the 
community ; questions concerning the Church come 
before Parliament only, as a rule, where her temporal 
possessions are involved; more directly is the same 
thing true of all Government action, legislative or 
executive, which is connected with industry, trade, 
land, taxation, or national expenditure of any kind. 
“Tf it were not for the complex interests which the 
existence of property creates, the machine of civilised 
government would be far too cumbrous for its work.” 

Herein, the writer maintains, lies the fallacy of the 
democratic theory. This country presents the very 
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widest variations of individual fortune. A demo- 
cratic extension of the franchise would not only give 
a share to every man in the government of the country, 
but would give to every man an equal share. Yet 
with regard to the chief subject-matter of Parliamen- 
tary action, there is and there always will be a 
ubiquitous inequality of interest in the decisions 
taken. He suggests an analogy in the management 
of Joint-Stock Companies. “ The best test of natural 
right is that right which mankind, left to themselves 
to regulate their own concerns, most naturally admit.”’ 
Joint-Stock Companies, like States, finding themselves 
too numerous to undertake directly the management 
of their affairs, have adopted a representative system. 
How do they settle this thorny question of the 
suffrage ? The system under which by mutual agree- 
ment such bodies are universally managed is that the 
voting power should be strictly proportioned to the 
stake which each man holds in the Company. “It is 
a system whose justice has never been disputed. The 
question has never even been a matter of controversy. 
The wildest dreamer never suggested that all the 
shareholders should each have a single vote, without 
reference to the number of shares they might hold.” 
Assuming for a moment the realisation of such an 
extravagant dream, he pictures the results that would 
ensue ;—how the holders of single shares, being in the 
majority, would combine together to manage the 
business in their own interests, until gradually all 
the calls would be made upon the shares of the few 
large holders and all the profits be divided among 
themselves. Of course the large holders would soon 
withdraw their money from an enterprise so fantastic- 
ally directed, and the Company would be brought to 
irreparable ruin. 


What hinders the parallel from being applied to 
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States? “ The bestowal upon any class of a voting 
power disproportionate to their stake in the country 
must infallibly give to that class a power pro tanto of 
using taxation as an instrument of plunder, and 
expenditure and legislation as a fountain of gain.” 
If universal suffrage were to invest one class with 
despotic power it would be subjected to the tempta- 
tions to which all despots are liable and must be 
expected on occasions to succumb to them. Recalling 
sentiments which had probably been stirred in him 
that session by debates on the Schleswig-Holstein 
question, he admits that there are aspects of the State 
which it is impossible to compare with those of a 
Joint-Stock Company. But he wrote at a time when 
the Manchester school held undisputed sway over the 
Radical party, and he points out that these are aspects 
which his political opponents have steadily contemned 
and ignored. 


‘‘ There are sentiments and emotions attaching to 
the idea of a State which have nothing commercial 
in their nature. The self-sacrifice and heroism that 
it can evoke when it is threatened show that it is the 
object of emotions far higher than self-interest. The 
glory which it has won, or hopes to win, centres round 
it affections and aspirations which would not be felt 
for an organisation that only existed to foster the 
material well-being of those who belonged to it. But 
this sentimental aspect is not the one in which our 
advanced school of Reformers love to look at it. 
Their efforts are unceasingly directed to the task of 
stripping off these poetical trappings. They tell us 
that such follies are the heritage of darker times ; that 
it is a delusion to give a personality to the State ; to 
attribute to it moral duties, or to employ its powers 
for the gratification of lofty aims and feelings. Their 
constant struggle is to present it nakedly as a Joint- 
Stock Company for the preservation of life and pro- 
perty ; and they are estopped by their own philosophy 
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from appealing to the loftier views of it which have 
descended from less business-like times.” 


The conclusion at which he arrives is that any 
scheme of reform founded upon the theory of 
‘“‘ natural rights’? would not assume an equal fran- 
chise as the ideal to be aimed at, but, while it would 
undoubtedly extend the franchise to classes then 
unrepresented, would graduate power in favour of 
property more markedly and effectively than was 
done under actual arrangements. 

The economic evil was not, however, the only one 
to which his fears were directed. He noted a sinister 
development in the Radical attitude which, coupled 
with what had actually taken place in France and 
America, convinced him that the working of democracy 
would be dangerous to liberty. The first whispers of 
revolt against the individualist creed had already been 
heard. The new school of ultra-Liberals looked only 
to the origin of the supreme power in the State,—if 
that satisfied them, they appeared to care little for the 
limitations by which it should be restricted. 


“The protection of each individual human being 
from more interference than is indispensably necessary 
to protect the freedom of his neighbours, is what we 
used to understand as the meaning of freedom. But 
it is not the object which is prominent in the wishes of 
the Radicals of the present day. Their political ideal 
more nearly resembles one which is usually spoken of as 
antiquated, but which is antiquated only in the parti- 
cular form that it assumed. They believe in a divine 
right; they uphold a legitimacy; they teach an un- 
questioning obedience; they look upon force as a 
legitimate weapon for the propagation of the faith. 
But their divine right is the right of the multitude; 
their legitimacy enthrones the majority; the unques- 
tioning obedience which they require is to the decree 
of the ballot-box ; the faith which they do not shrink 
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from propagating by force is the sentimental pseudo- 
religion which, in this nineteenth century, has so widely 
usurped the place of faith.” (Q.R., January 1865.) 


Propagandists had effected an association between 
the word “‘ democracy ” and the ideas of freedom and 
progress which was wholly unwarranted by history or 
by experience. It was a triumph of the phrase- 
maker, who exercised an influence in politics which 
was not sufficiently recognised. 


“* There is no science in which the wholesome ordeal 
of definition is more needed than in politics. So little 
of exact reasoning and so much of ad captandum 
declamation is employed in political discussions, that 
words are of much more importance in it than 
thoughts. The man who can discover a phrase by 
which the desired argument or assertion is hinted, 
without being formally laid down, does far more for 
his cause than the keenest reasoner. A falsehood 
stated may be disproved; a fallacy elaborately 
worked out may be easily exposed. But it is difficult 
to deal with falsehood or fallacy which exist only in 
suggestion and have not passed in any distinct shape 
upon the mind of the person who is influenced by 
them. A deceptive word or phrase does not seem to 
convey an argument and disarms antagonism, while 
the trouble of analysing the arguments contained 
indisposes the hearer for scrutiny. A new error can 
never be said to have secured its footing, or to be 
furnished with the proper apparatus for conquering 
the popular mind, until its most important fallacies 
have been disguised in the form of catchwords or 
party cries. The man who first connected the words 
‘freedom’ and ‘ progress’ with the word democracy 
did this inestimable service to the democratic cause. 

‘There is no a priori justification for such a connec- 
tion. There is nothing in the nature of things to 
make us suppose that the freedom of those who are not 
on the side of the Government will be better observed 
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where the Government is the creature of a multitude 
than where it is in the possession of one. In other 
words, there is no obvious ground for assuming that 
masses of men are calmer and more free from passion 
than individuals. Such an assumption, if not founded 
in the nature of things, is certainly not countenanced 
by history. The Athenian people were not remarkable 
for clemency or self-restraint, and played the tyrant 
in their time as bloodily as any Persian or Macedonian 
king. . . . The feverish interval during which France 
enjoyed the blessings of pure democracy will not be 
upheld, even by the most advanced Liberal, as a 
period remarkable for the respect that was paid to 
individual freedom. There is nothing, therefore, in 
experience, and nothing in theory, to authorise the 
connection of the two ideas. But it has been done 
systematically and perseveringly ; and perseverance 
has been rewarded with the success which generally 
awaits it. The two have been put together until 
people have come to believe that they are connected. 

‘*The juxtaposition of the ideas of ‘ progress’ and 
democracy, which has been established with equal 
success, has been more curious still. It is more 
utterly at variance with the teaching of history. It 
is quite true that the history of the human race has 
been the record of a continual progress ; but it is not 
true that that progress has been identified with a 
movement towards democracy, or that it has been the 
most strikingly displayed in countries where that 
form of government prevailed. For the future it is, 
of course, impossible to speak; but, as regards the 
past, it is a simple matter of fact that the human race 
have not progressed towards democracy. During the 
experience of the living generation there may have 
been a movement, not intentionally towards demo- 
cracy, but towards a larger development of popular 
power out of which democracy may possibly grow. 
But this movement has only been the flow of a tide, 
whose alternate rise and fall has been recorded ever 
since the dawn of civilised polity. Democratic equality 
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of political power was as much developed among 
several nations of classical antiquity, and among the 
Teutons before the feudal system began to grow up 
among them, as in any part of Europe at the present 
moment, with the exception, perhaps, of some of the 
Swiss cantons. If there is any lesson which a general 
survey of history teaches us, it is that the preponder- 
ance of power in a State seldom remains in the same 
hands for any length of time. But the doctrine that 
all States have been and are intending to entrust this 
preponderance finally to the multitude is one that 
cannot be supported by any evidence whatever.” 


The outbreak of the American Civil War, following 
upon the revolt of the Southern States, suggested to 
Lord Robert another series of reflections upon the 
incapacity witnessed to under’a democratic form of 
government to deal temperately with the grievances 
of a minority. “ In proportion to the moderation on 
which a minority can rely is the stability of a con- 
stitution.” | In countries constitutionally governed, 
minorities were seldom driven to despair. They 
could rely on the slow, sure working of educated 
public opinion to react against any excess in the 
triumph of their opponents,! Even under a more 
despotic form of government the calculation of his 
own interest would induce a ruler to avoid needless 
exasperation, and though in such countries there 
would be exceptions caused by passion or incom- 
petency, moderation would be the natural tendency. 


‘* But with a democracy the case is very different. 
With them passion is not the exception but the rule. 
Whether they are swayed by the passion of greed or 
the passion of enthusiasm, by the nobler emotions or 
the baser, patient and far-seeing calculation goes for 
very little in their councils. In the collective delibera- 
tions of any body of men, reason gains the mastery 
over passion exactly in proportion as they are educated 
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and as they are few. Passion is fostered equally by 
the two main characteristics of the democratic sove- 
reign—ignorance and numbers. A profound argu- 
ment must commend itself to each man’s individual 
reason, and derives no aid from the congregation of 
numbers. But an emotion will shoot electrically 
through a crowd which might have appealed to each 
man by himself in vain. Thus it is always difficult to 
commend a far-sighted, passionless policy to a large 
assembly ; perfectly impossible if it consist of men 
whose minds are unused to thought and undisciplined 
by study. They will always act either to favour some 
doctrine in which they fanatically believe, or to serve 
the most obvious interests of the moment. A triumph 
gained by a majority under such feelings will preclude 
the possibility of moderation. The habitual omni- 
potence of the majority will silence all preachers of 
self-restraint. The excitement of victory, intensified — 
by the multitude that takes part in it, will not suffer 
them to pause in the pursuit of a defeated antagonist.” 
(Q.R., July 1861.) 


The impossibility of combining government by 
numbers with government by the best men was a 
thesis more than once recurred to. There were 
working impediments to the combination: “‘ First- 
rate men will not canvass mobs; and if they did, 
the mobs would not elect the first-rate men.” He 
speaks of the humiliation felt by educated men 
in canvassing their less refined fellows. It was an 
aspect of public life which, as a matter of fact, he 
saw at its worst under the restricted electorate. In 
the contested election of to-day, men with fastidious 
consciences may suffer from the inevitable insincerities 
of platform oratory, but men of fastidious taste have 
probably far less to complain of than they had in the 
days of Eatanswill. But there was a deeper and 
more fundamental obstacle in the intolerance of in- 
equality which was inherent in the democratic idea. 
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** Political equality is not merely a folly, — it 
is a chimera. It is idle to discuss whether it ought 
to exist; for, as a matter of fact, it never does. 
Whatever may be the written text of a Constitution, 
the multitude always will have leaders among them, 
and those leaders not selected by themselves. They 
may set up the pretence of political equality, if they 
will, and delude themselves with a belief of its exist- 
ence. But the only consequence will be that they 
will have bad leaders instead of good. Every com- 
munity has natural leaders, to whom, if they are 
not misled by the insane passion for equality, they 
will instinctively defer. | Always wealth, in some 
countries birth, in all intellectual power and culture, 
mark out the men to whom, in a healthy state of 
feeling, a community looks to undertake its govern- 
ment.7 They have the leisure for the task, and can 
give to it the close attention and the preparatory 
study which it needs. Fortune enables them to 
do it for the most part gratuitously, so that the 
struggles of ambition are not defiled by the taint 
of sordid greed. \ They occupy a position of sufficient 
prominence among their neighbours to feel that 
their course is closely watched, and they belong to a 
class among whom a failure in honour is mercilessly 
dealt with. They have been brought up apart 
from temptations to the meaner kinds of crime, and 
therefore it is no praise to them if, in such matters, 
their moral code stands high. But even if they be 
at bottom no better than others who have passed 
through greater vicissitudes of fortune, they have 
at least this inestimable advantage—that, when 
higher motives fail, their virtue has all the support 
which human respect can give. They are the aristo- 
cracy of a country in the original and best sense of 
the word. Whether a few of them are decorated 
by honorary titles or enjoy hereditary privileges 
is a matter of secondary moment. The important 
point is, that the rulers of the country should be 
taken from among them, and that with them should 
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be the political preponderance to which they have 
every right that superior fitness can confer. Un- 
limited power would be as ill-bestowed upon them 
as upon any other set of men. They must be checked 
by constitutional forms and watched by an active 
public opinion, lest their rightful pre-eminence should 
degenerate into the domination of a class. But 
woe to the community that deposes them altogether ! 
It is not that there will be any difficulty in filling 
up their places; there will always be an abundant 
supply of candidates for power. There are plenty 
of men whom its pecuniary value will be sufficient 
to attract. They will not seek it as a public duty, 
nor even for the nobler self-interest of ambition, 
—they will seek it for the pay and for the journey- 
money, for the good things that come from ‘lobbying’ 
and for that which sticks to the hands of those who 
handle contracts. The presence of such motives will 
always be strong enough to bring together as many 
candidates for election to legislative or executive 
office as any constitution may prescribe. But they 
will not be the material of which statesmen and 
legislators are made. They will be good election- 
eerers, clever wire-pullers, smart men to coin the 
largest gain out of any popular sentiment of the 
day. But of the higher forms of mental culture, 
and still more of the higher instincts of patriotism 
and honour, they will be absolutely devoid.” (Q.R., 
October 1862.) 


We have alluded to reflections on this subject 
inspired in Lord Robert by the outbreak of the 
American Civil War in 1861. His whole attitude 
towards that event was so permeated by his interest 
in this controversy that it had best be dealt with 
in connection with it. 

The original determination of his sympathies 
was no doubt partly, though not very largely, due 
to the same cause that influenced the majority of 
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English public men at the time. Their very general 
adherence to the Southern side in the quarrel has been 
the subject of a good deal of superfluous surprise 
and apology. The question of slavery, through the 
appeal which it makes to the moral sense of man- 
kind, owns a permanent interest which, in retrospect, 
has largely overshadowed the great political issue 
which was involved in the war. It was this, however, 
which primarily occupied the thoughts of contem- 
poraries on both sides of the Atlantic. The struggle 
between national unity and states’ rights was as old 
as the American constitution itself. The slavery ques- 
tion was of later growth and of slower development. 
Northern sentiment, under the pressure of moral 
forces unhampered by any opposition of economic 
interest, had advanced steadily on the subject, but 
very gradually. It had taken two or three genera- 
tions for it to pass from an originally untroubled 
acquiescence in the institution upon which the indus- 
trial system of the South was built up, to a toleration 
which grew year by year more reluctant. The 
election for the first time of an abolitionist President 
in the person of Lincoln foreshadowed the end of that 
toleration. But it became the signal for Southern 
secession only because on other grounds of provincial 
patriotism and fiscal opposition the resentment of the 
Southern States at their subjection to the Northern 
majority had already reached the breaking - point 
of exasperation. The initiative was theirs; and the 
North took up arms, not to abolish slavery, but to 
defend the threatened unity of their country against 
rebellion. 

On this issue—the supreme issue of the cata- 
strophe—the determination of English sympathies— 
and particularly of English Liberal sympathies— 
was a foregone conclusion. For nearly eighty years 
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it had been a central article of the Liberal creed 
that any community, on whatever grounds it based 
its claim to a separate existence, was justified in 
asserting it quite independently of the interests of 
the larger national unit to which it happened already 
to be attached. The claim had, in fact, been several 
times asserted—in both the Americas, in Greece, 
Belgium, North Italy, Poland,—generally with 
success, always with the approval of the most en- 
lightened European opinion of the day. Nor was 
it in all cases limited by the condition of a separate 
nationality; no plea of separate race or language 
had been required in the case of the South American 
republics, and it had been notably absent in the 
revolt to which America owed her own existence. 

The influence of this principle had spread beyend - 
the limits of political Liberalism,—it might perhaps 
be represented as expressing upon the international 
stage the all-pervading individualism of the period,— 
with the result that a disposition to look favourakly 
on insurgency, as such, had become general in tis 
country at that time. The degree to which it operated 
on this occasion is shown by the sudden revolution 
in English public opinion which occurred at tie 
outbreak of the trouble. During the election struggle 
which immediately preceded the war, hatred of 
slavery had ranged it strongly in favour of the Nath. 
But, when the Southern States seceded, it was assuned 
almost as a matter of course, that a nation wich 
had itself come into existence by revolt woul« at 
once acquiesce, however reluctantly. No soone did 
it appear that the Federal Government had, o! the 
contrary, resolved upon compelling loyalty at the 
sword’s point, than the sympathies of the mas of 
educated Englishmen veered round without hesit:tion 
to the Southern side. 
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It is difficult to say how far this cause was operative 
on Lord Robert himself. He was a rebel by tempera- 
ment and always sensitive to any infringement of 
liberty. But the liberty he valued was of the practical 
kind, as it affects individuals rather than communities. 
In his writings, indeed, he more than once comments 
derisively upon the indiscriminate approval of revolt 
which was the political fashion of the day. It would 
probably be safe to say that, had no other influence 
been at work, the question would have occupied 
but a small share of his time and thought. What 
roused him to active interest was the position assumed 
towards it by the advanced Radical party at home. 

This section of opinion, as distinct from the 
orthodox Liberalism represented by Southern sym- 
pathisers like Mr. Gladstone, was ardent in its advo- 
cacy of the Northern cause. Such advocacy involved 
a break with traditions in more than one respect. 
The party of provincial self-government against 
central authority, the party which owned Jefferson 
as its founder and which claimed pre-eminently 
the title of ‘“‘ Democratic,” was in its origin and 
theoretical creed more closely allied to English 
Radicalism than were its opponents. But its indus- 
trial identification with the system of slavery killed 
all sympathetic sentiment, and left the way open 
for a more powerful appeal acting in the opposite 
direction. Mr. Bright and his friends saw that in 
Federal success was involved the continued existence 
of America as a nation, and to have despaired of 
America would have been in their eyes to have 
despaired of democracy. For many years their 
championship of the United States had been more 
zealous than discreet, so far as the encouragement 
of cordial relations between the two countries was 
concerned. The economy, the efficiency, the liberty, 
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the progressiveness of American institutions, had 
become a constant theme of Radical eloquence,— 
always contrasted favourably with conditions at 
home,—always adduced as an argument for those 
changes in the British constitution which Radicals 
were struggling to achieve and to which the majority 
of Parliamentary statesmen looked forward with 
dread. 

Under such circumstances it was as impossible for 
Lord Robert—as it was, no doubt, for Mr. Bright— 
to approach the catastrophe of the Civil War in a 
detached frame of mind. Like most other onlookers, 
he assumed at the outset that the South would be 
victorious and the catastrophe complete. But in 
truth, without that consummation, it was sufficient 
as it stood for argumentative purposes. Democracy | 
had not only failed to achieve its own proclaimed 
ideal of freedom for subjects to choose their own 
rulers, but it had failed to fulfil the first duties of 
government. A system which could only secure 
continued national existence at the cost of a prolonged 
and desolating civil war was scarcely in a position 
to despise the older constitutional forms which it 
claimed tosupplant. Rdles were reversed, and America 
became as useful an object lesson in Lord Robert’s 
eyes as she had hitherto been in those of his op- 
ponents. The troubles that beset her were illustra- 
tions of the defects which were inherent in her 
institutions—the very qualities of her people being 
a proof that it was the institutions that were at 
fault, and not the race. The rebellion itself was an 
expression of the desperation induced in minorities 
by the impassioned, inexorable tyranny of numbers ; 
the equalitarian theories to which executive efficiency 
had been sacrificed were responsible for the blundering 
which allowed that rebellion to come to a head 
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unchecked. And finally it was due to the democratic 
jealousy of individual distinction that the Northern 
armies were left so inferior in leadership to their 
enemies as almost to outweigh the advantage of 
their vast superiority in numbers. That the South 
did not suffer in the same way he referred to the 
indirect effect upon its political atmosphere of the 
existence of slavery.[ He never compromised in 
his expressed detestation of that institution,—of the 
cruelty which it permitted and the race deterioration 
which it must ultimately involve-' He affirmed, 
indeed, his conviction that, if provocative pressure 
were withdrawn, the Americans of the Confederate 
States must soon yield voluntarily to the moral 
influences which were gradually.expelling the abomina- 
tion from every civilised country. But, incidentally, 
the presence of the slave population had compelled 
the poorer classes among the whites to look constantly 
for support to their own social superiors and to 
welcome among them any pre-eminent display of 
talent or of character. As a result, in this the day 
of their extremity, they found leaders to their hand 
whom they were already accustomed to follow and 
whose natural qualities fitted them for the position. 
If the outbreak of the war supplied Lord Robert 
with arguments against the ideals of his Radical 
opponents, their conduct during its course afforded 
even more convincing testimony of their own in- 
consistency. Cobdenite economists acclaimed the 
forcible suppression of Free-Traders in revolt again 
Protectionist tyranny ; Quaker preachers of peace 
urged the continued prosecution of a war, not only 
bloody, but pre-eminent for the extent and terrible 
completeness of its devastation ; rigid individualists 
bowed before the supremacy of national authority 
and accepted “reasons of State”? as an excuse for 
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every form of interference with personal freedom. 
President Lincoln, fighting for national existence, 
and with opponents in his own as well as in the 
Confederate camp, had become, indeed, frankly in- 
different both to constitutional legality and individual 
liberty in all its forms. Arbitrary imprisonments, 
illegal conscriptions, the suppression of hostile news- 
papers,—acts which, when performed by continental 
autocrats, had called forth the passionate invective 
of Radical orators,—now that they were enforced 
under the authority of a popular majority were even 
applauded. In the last resort, Lord Robert scornfully 
concluded, it was the multiplication table which 
furnished the essential test between right and wrong 
in the government of a nation. 

The failure of English Tories—and of himself — 
among the number—to recognise in the Federal 
ranks a national spirit so closely akin to their own, 
would appear at first sight to have been as great 
an inconsistency as that with which Mr. Bright 
and his followers could be charged—and even less 
comprehensible. To account for it, one must first 
remember the distinctive characteristics which marked 
British patriotism in the middle of the nineteenth 
century. That generation stood midway between 
two periods of active imperial development. The 
future had as yet no clear message, the present was 
uninspiring, and patriotic sentiment became inevitably 
concentrated upon the past—a glorious and still 
recent past. The story of the conquest of India, 
magical in its rapidity and vastness of achievement ; 
the twenty years’ stand against Napoleon ; the time 
when England reaped the reward of her unflinching 
steadfastness and became the acknowledged arbiter 
of the fate of Europe ;—these were the things which 
were prominent in men’s minds,—splendours of hero- 
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ism and conquest, of sacrifice and attainment. It 
was the making of Empire which then fired imagina- 
tions rather than its material extent or future possi- 
bilities. Lord Robert shared in this spirit ;—it 
appears in his writings,—in his constant appeal to 
the honourable traditions of the past,—in his bitter 
resentment at any word or deed calculated to taint 
or weaken them. It survived in him,—merging 
into that sense of responsibility for a treasure inherited, 
for a trust transmitted, which, rather than the more 
modern pride of Empire, characterised his patriotism 
in after years. It was a sentiment genuinely inspiring 
to those who owned it, but it was limited in its influ- 
ence by its disconnection with the practical issues 
of daily life. It was dependent on a knowledge of 
history for its sustenance and was associated, perhaps 
too exclusively, with ideas of military glory. What- 
ever the cause, it was undoubtedly repudiated by 
the leaders of the popular party with an energy 
which no Little Englander of to-day could hope to 
outstrip. Mr. Bright accepted the Indian Empire— 
but as a burdensome responsibility, originating in 
national wrong-doing, and in no sense as a subject 
for congratulation. He was constantly anxious to 
abandon Gibraltar ; he openly avowed his hope that 
Canada might soon break away from her bondage to 
the old world and transfer her allegiance to America. 
He grudged every penny that was spent upon arma- 
ments, and at one time urged that our military expen- 
diture, small as it then was compared with that of 
to-day, should be reduced to one-fourth of its amount. 
[He described the traditionally active foreign policy 
of the country as a “ gigantic system for providing 
out-door relief for the aristocracy ” ; he looked upon 
the past glories of England as utterly meretricious 
and unworthy of popular respect. | The ideal by 
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which he would replace them was the advance of 
democratic self-government coupled with an unlimited 
extension of commerce and the consequent development 
of a wholly material prosperity. And the example— 
always appealed to as an embodiment of this ideal, 
as a fruit of its successful pursuit, as a proof of its 
superiority to old-world objects of desire—had been 
the United States of America. There was no proof 
recognisable by Englishmen of the falsity of this 
appreciation—of the existence in America of a national 
idealism as strong as any that moved Mr. Bright’s 
indignation on this side of the Atlantic. The act 
to which she owed her separate existence enforced 
the same moral. If Englishmen of that generation 
looked coldly upon their Colonial empire and almost 
deliberately turned away their eyes from the possibil- 
ities of its future, it was because the shadow of the 
American rebellion still lay across it. What had 
been might be, and, in the opinion of many, would 
be. The limitations of which we are conscious in 
their imperialism were mainly due to the lesson 
which America had taught them. She had shared, 
and might if she had willed it have continued to 
share, in the great traditions of England’s past. 
But she had rejected them, she had deliberately 
torn in sunder the Empire of which she had formed a 
part, she had expressed in the most unmistakable 
manner her scorn of such worn-out ideals as national 
unity and imperial authority. That she should now 
herself be actuated by a belief in. them was a sugges- 
tion repudiated by Lord Robert as almost absurdly 
incongruous. It required four years of some of the 
grimmest warfare of modern times to convince him 
that a democracy when driven to bay can struggle 
for the integrity of its possessions as fiercely as any 
continental autocrat and far more stubbornly and 
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successfully than did the eighteenth-century oligarchy 
of England. The American Revolution had suggested 
to Europe the possibilities of democratic government ; 
—the American Civil War revealed to her for the 
first time the fact of democratic imperialism. 

It has been said that it was in its bearing upon 
the controversies of home politics that this catastrophe 
first appealed to Lord Robert’s interests. But they 
did not remain confined to that aspect of it. As 
the struggle advanced, his sympathy with the Southern 
cause developed into a whole-hearted championship 
which eventually threw all other considerations into 
the background. The excitement of feeling which 
it produced, his gradual assimilation of all the hopes 
and passions and prejudices of the actual combatants, 
undoubtedly obscured his judgement both as to the 
probable issue of the conflict and as to the motives 
and conduct of the Northern leaders engaged in it. 
War has always had the property of infecting dis- 
interested onlookers with some portion of the rudi- 
mentary passions of which it is the expression. And 
for those who sympathised with the Confederate 
cause there has probably never been a war so powerful 
as this one for the infection of strong feeling. The 
grim persistency shown on both sides, the fascinating 
genius of the Southern generals, the heroism of their 
long drawn-out resistance, the tragedy of the final 
struggle, hopeless but undaunted, against over- 
whelming odds; the inevitable cruelty of such a 
war, the growing burden of devastation and misery 
which accompanied its final stages,—these things 
stir feeling at sixty years’ distance and among those 
to whom the issues involved have become nothing 
but an interesting historical study. The effect which 
they had upon Lord Robert at the time was in pro- 
portion to his capacity for the emotions of conflict 
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and pity. Its tension was prolonged by the uncon- 
querable hopefulness which in him always accompanied 
any genuine absorption in a struggle. He refused 
to believe in the possibility of a Southern defeat. 
Even in ’65 when, militarily speaking, the issue 
had already been for months decided,—when an 
instinct similar to his own, dominant in Lee and in 
his heroic band of followers, was alone prolonging 
the conflict,—he would not give up hope of their 
ultimate victory. Thus at each successive stage 
the bitterness of disillusion was added to that of 
defeat. There were moments when the nervous 
strain upon him became so great as to seriously alarm 
his wife for his health, if not for his reason. He 
took to walking in his sleep, and she used to recall 
her alarm when, on waking one night, she saw him | 
standing at the wide open window of a second-floor 
bedroom, fast asleep, but in a state of strong excite- 
ment and preparing to resist forcibly some dreamt-of 
intrusion of enemies— presumably Federal soldiers 
or revolutionary mob leaders. She recorded that never 
in her knowledge of him did he suffer from such 
extremes of depression and nervous misery as at 
that time. 

His feelings shared in the appeasement, the 
rapidity and completeness of which were perhaps 
the most marvellous feature of the whole wonderful 
story, and his conversational allusions to the subject 
in later life gave no indication of the emotions which 
had moved him during the event. Escape from 
their influence was probably assisted at the time by 
the approach of a crisis at home, which touched him 
closely and practically and in whose development he 
was himself actively engaged. 


CHAPTER VII 
HOME LIFE 
THE SESSIONS OF 1865 AND 1866 


THE eight years following his marriage, which were 
marked professionally by constant activity in Parlia- 
ment and in the press and by a sustained advance 
in public reputation, produced few incidents in 
Lord Robert’s private life which call for biographical 
notice. His family increased rapidly and so, fortun- 
ately, did the means for their support. His literary 
earnings grew with the improving quality of his 
work, and he received more assistance from his father 
as the annoyance caused by his self-assertion in the 
matter of his marriage wore gradually away. The 
birth of a son in the autumn of 1861 healed whatever 
soreness had been left. This increase in his family 
outstripped the accommodation of the house in 
Fitzroy Square and in the spring of 1862 a-move was 
made to a house at 11 Duchess Street, Portland Place. 
Two years later an addition to the luxuries of life 
became possible. Some weeks of the summer holiday 
had always been spent at the seaside,—generally 
in France, where Lady Robert could enjoy the sea- 
bathing, and her husband be free from the conven- 
tionalities and compelled acquaintanceship of an 
English watering- place. Christmas was usually 
passed at Bedgebury with Lady Mildred Hope. 
171 
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Otherwise the recess as well as the session had hitherto 
been spent in London. In the autumn of 1864 a 
cottage was rented at Headley, a village in the 
heath country of Hampshire, some five miles from 
Liphook and seven from Haslemere. It had been 
found and recommended to Lord Robert by Mr. 
Horsley Palmer, a friend whose intimacy dated from 
Oxford days and whose brother, Sir Roundell Palmer, 
was just establishing himself a few miles away at 
Blackmoor. 

It must have been during this period of his life 
that Lord Robert first developed his practical interest 
in science. He does not appear to have worked 
at it either at Eton or at Oxford, and in the earlier 
records there is no allusion to his having displayed 
a taste for any science except that of botany. If - 
this was so, and the subject only began to occupy 
him when he was over thirty years old and already 
fully absorbed in his profession, it makes it all the 
more impossible to suggest any satisfactory answer 
to the question which has sometimes been mooted 
as to how far he might have distinguished himself 
in science if he had made it his life’s work. He 
never gave to it more than the superfluities of his 
thought and energy. It was possible for him to 
achieve an acquaintance with its established laws 
and the theories built upon them; with the investiga- 
tions which were in progress, and the discoveries 
in which they resulted. But the instinctive judge- 
ment as to the true bearing of newly discovered 
phenomena upon alternative hypotheses, which is 
required for all forms of original scientific work, 
can only be attained through a constant absorption 
in the subject,—a habitual intimacy of thought,— 
which was altogether outside his opportunities. No 
opinion worth having can therefore be offered as 
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to how far he might have achieved it had the con- 
ditions been quite different from what they were. 
| In some respects his mind was undoubtedly of 
the scientific order. The subjects which did pro- 
fessionally occupy him were approached in what 
might appropriately be described as the scientific 
spirit. With a great capacity for the industrious 
acquisition of knowledge he combined the faculty 
for applying it immediately and exclusively to the 
purpose for which it was sought. LEach fact as it 
appeared was identified in its bearing on the question 
in hand, its importance measured in relation to that 
question, its separate existence merged in the grouping 
which that question ordained. Scattered material 
drawn from various sources would thus almost 
automatically fall into place in his mind as part of 
an organic whole. He could make imaginative use 
of the material thus gathered,—could visualise—and 
in his foreign policy did constantly visualise,—a still 
distant aim as the result of action to be applied to 
forces whose strength and direction had been the 
object of investigation. But the vision both in in- 
ception and pursuit was always conditioned by 
established fact. Perhaps this very concentration 
on actuality might have militated against his entry 
into the highest ranks of science. A certain audacity 
and confidence in theorising is needed for discoverers 
of the unknown. It was not that theorising was 
alien to his mental processes. When he was in 
search of a solution for some problem of human 
action, diplomatic or electoral, he would often, in 
discussing it, throw off one theory after another,— 
alternative suggestions which acted as an intermediate 
stage in the construction of opinion out of knowledge. 
But the process was rigidly kept to its intermediate 
function ; an intellectual scaffolding to be dispensed 
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with when the time for action arrived. Then he 
dreaded supremely to be left to what he used to call 
the ‘“‘ dead-reckoning of logic,” and was never happy 
until he could find some actual fact by which his 
conclusions could be verified. Had science been his 
profession, he might—or he might not—have followed 
up an “inspired guess’ with more confidence than 
when he was dealing with the immeasurable com- 
plications of human motive. 

One impediment to scientific success must have 
been found in his deficiency in the instinct for external 
observation. He could conduct an experiment to- 
wards some definitely sought solution with accurate 
and minute attention. But he had no habit of 
observation ; it is difficult to believe that he could 
ever have acquired that power of recognising unlooked- 
for phenomena among the accidental by - products 
of an experiment to which so many discoveries have 
been due. 

But, whether or no he could ever haye achieved 
professional distinction in science, it is easy to under- 
stand his addiction to it as an occupation for his 
leisure hours. The intellectual characteristics which 
have been described made the demand upon his 
faculties congenial and easy of satisfaction. The 
recurrent pursuit in each experiment of some result 
capable of actual achievement was in soothing con- 
trast to the inconclusiveness and lack of finality in 
politics ; the entire absence of the human element 
was restful to a man who constantly felt the strain 
of the moral and emotional aspects of public life. 
In the early days with which we are now dealing 
his scientific pursuits were confined to elementary 
experiments in chemistry and the practice of photo- 
graphy. ‘The two were more closely connected then 
than they can be now to the amateur photographer. 
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There were no films to be bought, ready prepared, 
to be returned after exposure to professionals for 
development and printing. The whole process by 
which the finished photograph was evolved from the 
untouched plate of glass had to be gone through 
by the amateur himself. And every step had been 
originally guided by chemical discovery and was an 
example of the working of chemical laws. No doubt, 
to Lord Robert, the compelled independence of 
expert assistance was in itself an attraction, and his 
pleasure in the pursujt was quite unaffected by the 
indifferent results which he obtained. The heavy 
camera and tripod, the paraphernalia of bottles and 
trays and red lamps and sheets of unsavoury black 
velvet were, at this time of his life, a constant accom- 
paniment in holiday travelling. He wrote an article 
on the subject for the Quarterly Review,—the only 
article wholly unconnected with politics which is to 
be found in the series. It contains a lucid exposi- 
tion of the chemical processes involved, some humorous 
descriptions of the more common pitfalls which 
beset the amateur photographer, and a claim, urged 
with genuine enthusiasm, for the artistic as well 
as for the scientific possibilities of photography. 
He dwells upon its exquisite capacity for recording 
the delicacies of light and shade in nature which 
no human skill can exactly reproduce. In exalting 
its accuracy in portraiture he urges that in the finest 
works of painting the very genius of the artist vitiates 
resemblance by the intrusion of his own personality. 
‘Those who know both the artist and sitter will 
generally be able to trace in the expression of the 
pictured face a strange combination of the most 
conspicuous mental qualities of both.” 

Diminutive laboratories were arranged both in 
his cottage at Headley and in his London house, 
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and his wife shared in the painful experiences familiar 
to relatives of self-educating chemists. She used to 
recall how one day he staggered, white and death- 
like into her presence, to fall fainting at her feet,— 
the result of a too successful manufacture—and 
inhalation—of chlorine gas. On another occasion, 
the household was roused by a loud explosion, and 
its master issued from his laboratory, covered with 
blood and severely cut about the face and hands, 
to explain to his terrified family—with evident 
satisfaction at the accurate working out of chemical 
laws—that he had been experimenting with sodium 
in an insufficiently dried retort. It was at a later 
period and as his means increased and brought the 
more expensive apparatus within his reach, that he 
turned from chemistry to electricity, in which science - 
was achieved all that he did effect of original and 
experimental work. 

His possession of a country residence did not 
add to the number of his purely outdoor pursuits. 
Botany still held the field. The only athletic game 
in which he was ever known to indulge was tennis, 
which he had learnt as a boy in the court which 
his father had built at Hatfield. But he never 
became proficient at it. He rode occasionally, but 
would never consent to regard the exercise as anything 
but a means of locomotion to which the horse was a 
necessary, but extremely inconvenient, adjunct. He 
was a dangerous rider—to his mount as well as to 
himself. From the moment he got on the horse’s 
back his only object was to reach his destination 
as rapidly as possible, and, however steep the descen* 
or however hard the road, he went from start to finish 
at as quick a pace as the animal would carry him. 

The energy which he threw into every form of 
pursuit is exemplified in a family tradition which 
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belongs to this period and which, though of a very 
trivial nature, is worth recalling for its characteristic 
quality. His wife and his young sisters-in-law having 
taunted him with a supposed intellectual superiority 
to the innocent occupation of blackberrying, he 
agreed to accompany them on the next opportunity— 
which unfortunately for them occurred on a very 
hot day. He began to pick and soon became absorbed 
in the task. The young ladies had unluckily brought 
with them a large basket which they had had no 
intention of making full use of. But, once he had 
started, he refused either to leave off himself or to 
allow them to leave off until it was filled to the brim. 
The sun was broiling, their backs were aching with 
fatigue, and, long before the day came to an end, 
they had vowed that never again would they ask 
him to join them in the pursuit which they had 
rashly charged him with regarding as beneath his 
interest. 


The year 1865 was marked by two events, one 
in Lord Robert’s private life and one in public affairs, 
which, each after its kind, were forerunners of greater 
changes to come. His elder brother’s death in the 
summer determined his certain and not distant 
removal from the House of Commons; and with 
Lord Palmerston’s death in the following October, 
the truce which that statesman had imposed on 
political parties came to an end. 

The approach of renewed hostilities had already 
begun to make itself felt earlier in the year. The 
Parliament of ’59 had reached its seventh year and 
an election was inevitable. It was to take place 
under conditions peculiarly dangerous to Conser- 
vatism. Lord Palmerston was still Prime Minister,— 
his name still guaranteed safety to the cautious 
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elector—still veiled the crudities of Radicalism from 
Whig eyes. But he was eighty years old, his health 
was visibly breaking, and while party canvassers 
and party newspapers dwelt upon the Palmerston 
record and policy, the only thing certain about 
the coming Parliament was that it could not for long 
be controlled by a Palmerston Ministry. Politicians at 
the centre recognised the fact and began to make pre- 
paration for the coming struggle over Reform,—Lord 
Robert among others. In an article published that 
April, 1865, he assumed its immediate recrudescence, 
—and gave his reasons for thinking that, with brief 
intermissions of repose, the fight would be perennial. 
Under representative institutions the lowest stratum 
of the enfranchised would always be tempted to seek 
reinforcement from the class immediately beneath - 
them, and thus recurrent agitations for an extension 
of the franchise limit must be expected. Character- 
istically, he looked forward to this prospect with 
great equanimity: “‘ Such a constant menace to the 
independence of the ‘comfortable classes’ should 
act as a healthy stimulant to the natural sluggish- 
ness of their disposition.” Only through their own 
apathy could they be defeated. On a purely political 
issue he had no fear of the popular uprisings whose 
menace bulked so largely on Reformers’ platforms. 
Those questions had always had in this country such 
an absorbing interest for the upper and middle classes 
that they were apt to exaggerate their appeal to 
the class beneath them, whose outlook upon public 
affairs was essentially practical. Outbreaks of disorder 
in the past had always been traceable to material 
distress, and, though they were generally accompanied 
by political demands, they were not the outcome 
of political grievances nor could they be appeased 
by political readjustments. He referred to the riots 
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which had taken place both under an unreformed 
Parliament in the first quarter of the century and 
under a reformed Parliament in ’39 in support of the 
Chartist agitation. 


“The terrible waste of the great war produced 
a pressure upon the most helpless class, which was 
only removed in proportion as railways and steamers 
infused a new life into the commerce of this country 
and of the world. As this distress recurred in sharp 
fits from time to time, the men who were suffering 
under it became desperate, and passionately turned 
against the social system whose overthrow could 
bring no loss to them. They saw that their own class 
was starving in the midst of luxury, and they believed 
that if the whole power of legislation were committed 
to their hands, the anomaly would be corrected, 
or at all events reversed; and any social system 
would have been equally liable to the hatred of men 
so driven by the goad of want.” (Q.R., April 1865.) 


Speaking in the House of Commons in the following 
year, he again protested against the assumption that a 
change in the machinery of government could avail 
anything in meeting such a storm as that in which 
the misery produced by the Napoleonic wars had 
found vent. 


** Under that suffering it is conceivable that any 
political convulsion might take place. If such a 
convulsion should, unfortunately, ever again befall 
this country—which I can hardly believe, for such 
a combination of causes can scarcely again take 
place—then it may be well to imagine that the 
strength of mind of our public men will be once 
more tested, and that the institutions of the country 
will be subjected to a severe trial. ...I do not 
dispute the possibility, though I doubt the proba- 
bility, of such an event. But I am certain of this, 
that nothing you can do now can diminish the danger 
or disaster which you will then have to face. Whether 
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you lower the franchise to £8, £7, or to £6 will be 
absolutely immaterial in the face of such a tempest as 
that. If you have to meet a storm of that magnitude, 
it will not avail you to have tampered with the 
bulwarks of the Constitution now. Rather, I should 
say, economise your strength, keep the Constitution 
in that condition that the decision of the more educated 
and the calmer classes can for the time, at any rate, 
make head against the violent impulses of the popu- 
lace, and you will possibly be able to ride over even 
such a tempest as that. But if you yield now, far 
from conquering every such danger, far from dimin- 
ishing the violence of such attack, the only result 
will be that you will be weaker to confront it, and 
the hurricane will be more terrible than if you had 
not yielded.” (Hansard, March 13, 1866.) 


Except under such a repetition of catastrophe, 
the only danger of violent change lay in the connivance 
of those who were already in possession of power. 
Sufficient material was now available for a study of 
“the natural history of revolutions.” Setting aside 
those which had resulted from foreign intervention, 
he finds that the remainder can be divided into two 
classes. There were those, of which the more recent 
outbreaks in France were examples, which arose 
from a comparatively small and organised insurrection 
in the capital acting on a highly centralised form of 
government. Such need not be dreaded in England. 
Even if negligence suffered London to fall temporarily 
into the hands of a mob, its example would not 
shake the allegiance of a single English county. 


“All other revolutions will be found to belong 
to the second class. Wherever a native revolution 
has not been carried by a coup de main in the capital, 
it has been due at the commencement to the initiative, 
or at least to the co-operation, of a large section 
of the owners of property. This was true of the 
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Great Rebellion and of the Rebellion of 1688 in this 
country, of the Revolution in America, and of the 
Great Revolution in France, of the Revolution in 
Hungary in 1848, and of that of Naples a few years 
ago. If, therefore, the past is to be any guide to 
the future, it is quite clear that the British Constitu- 
tion has nothing to fear from revolution, unless the 
owners of property are beguiled into helping to 
undermine the institutions which protect them.” 
(Q.R., April 1865.) 


But, though he did not believe that a population 
composed of elements so practical as those of the 
English working class would ever be prepared, on 
merely political grounds, to struggle for supremacy 
at the cost of social convulsion, he thought that the 
time would very probably arrive when its members 
would demand, and might demand justly, a more 
direct share in the government of the country than 
they yet possessed. Schemes were already on foot 
for combining an extension of the franchise with 
safeguards which should avert any revolutionary 
transfer of power. He discussed two of these which 
had been promulgated that spring by Lord Grey 
and Mr. Buxton,—prominent Liberals of the moderate 
school. One of them was founded upon a system 
of electoral colleges and indirect representation, and 
the other upon an elaborate graduation of voting 
power. Lord Robert expressed doubts as to whether 
their novelty could ever be made acceptable: “‘ It 
will always be easier to persuade Englishmen to 
follow, even to their destruction, a road along a part 
of which they have already travelled than to make 
for the goal they desire to reach by one that is wholly 
strange to them.” But, as regarded the principle 
involved, Conservatives were not opposed to the 
claims of any class so long as it did not aim at exclusive 
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domination, nor were they bound to defend “ the 
combination of pedantic uniformity and of obtrusive 
anomalies which marked the legislation of 1832.” 
Anomalies, even where they worked well in practice, 
might easily be productive of mischief. In periods 
of public excitement they furnished to a revolutionary 
movement that auxiliary contingent from among 
the educated classes which was essential for its 
success. Therefore, if opportunity offered and the 
attitude of the public mind was such as to encourage 
the attempt, there could be no objection to a widely 
devised reconstruction of the representative system 
so long as an equal balance between classes was 
preserved. But the condition was absolute. The 
difference was vital between giving the working class 
a share of political power and, by a simple reduction 
of the franchise, giving them the whole of it. So 
long as this last was the demand of those who claimed 
to speak in their name, it must be resisted to the 
uttermost. 

Lord Robert was not the only leading member 
of his party who accepted these views as representative 
of its principles. The subject came before the House 
of Commons though not under official sponsorship. 
Mr. Baines, the member for Leeds, brought forward a 
proposal for reducing the borough franchise to a £6 
rental limit. On May 38, Mr. Disraeli, in opposing 
this motion, availed himself of the opportunity to 
make what was no doubt intended as a formal 
pronouncement of Conservative policy before the now 
imminent general election. He had been challenged 
in the course of the debate as to some of his 
declarations on the subject in 1859, when he had 
been last in office. They had been of a somewhat 
contradictory character. In March of that year he 
had refused to lower the borough franchise and had 
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based his refusal on the perils—described with lurid 
emphasis — to which the establishment of democracy 
would expose the country. But, after an inter- 
vening dissolution in the month of June, speaking 
on the vote of censure which dismissed his Ministry, 
he had announced that the experiences of the general 
election had led him to a change of view on this 
question and that—if the House would give his 
Government a majority—he hoped the following 
year to introduce another Bill representative of 
his converted state of mind.t It was upon this 
speech that he was now challenged. In reply, he 
began by stating what had been the problem which 
Lord Derby’s Cabinet had had to consider when 
their Reform Bill of ’59 was in preparation. ‘‘ Could 
they secure the franchise for a certain portion of the 
working classes who, by their industry, their intelli- 
gence and their integrity, showed that they were 
worthy of such a possession, without at the same 
time overwhelming the rest of the constituency by 
the number of those whom they admitted?” : He 
maintained that this problem had to a great extent 
been solved by the Bill which he had introduced. 
He admitted that after the dissolution he had used 
language indicating a change of purpose on the 
crucial issue of the borough franchise, and excused 
himself for having yielded to “that spirit of com- 
promise which is the principal characteristic of our 
political system.” But then he went on : 


‘** All that has occurred—all that I have observed 
—all the results of my reflections, lead me to this 
more and more —that the principle upon which the 
constituencies of this country should be increased is 
one not of Radical, but I would say of lateral, reform 
—the extension of the franchise, not its degradation. 


1 Hansard, June 7, 1859. 
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Although—I do not wish in any way to deny it—we 
were in the most difficult position when the Parliament 
of 1859 met, being anxious to assist the Crown and 
the Parliament by introducing some moderate measure 
which men on both sides might support, we did to a 
certain extent agree to some modification of the 
£10 franchise—yet I confess that my present opinion 
is opposed, as it originally was, to any course of 
that kind.” (Hansard, May 3, 1865.) 


And further on he expressed the hope that “the 
House, when the question before us is one impeach- 
ing the character of our Constitution, will hesitate— 
that it will sanction no step that has a tendency to 
democracy, but that it will maintain the ordered 
state of free England in which we live.” 

In a short article published just after the dis- 
solution and intended as a direct appeal to the 
constituencies, Lord Robert referred to this speech 
in language which must be admitted to have been 
accurately descriptive. He was trying to destroy the 
dangerous confidence which rested upon a dying man 
and a dying tradition. The Whig compromise was 
at an end,—the issue lay henceforth between Conser- 
vatism and Radicalism. ‘In the hands of the Con- 
servatives the precious deposit of the Constitution 
may be safely trusted. . . . They [the Conservative 
leaders] have expressed themselves in opposition to 
all bare degradation of the suffrage, to all alterations 
in it that can in any degree increase the democratic 
element of the Constitution, with a frankness which 
leaves no room for misconstruction.” (Q.R., July 1865.) 

Parliament was dissolved on July 6. Lord 
Robert’s brother had died on June 14 and it was as 
Lord Cranborne that he appealed for the third time 
for the suffrages of the electors of Stamford. The 
change of name was accompanied by a substantial 
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increase in the allowance given him by his father, 
but, except for another London house-moving, by 
no alteration in his way of life. He took a house 
at the corner of Mansfield Street and Queen Anne 
Street, within a stone’s throw of the one he already 
occupied, and moved into it in the following spring. 

As soon as his own uncontested election was over, 
he returned to London to work in Mr. Gathorne- 
Hardy’s committee rooms for the ejection of Mr. 
Gladstone from the Oxford University seat, writing 
daily bulletins to his wife on the successful progress 
of the contest.1. His reports as to results elsewhere 
were not so satisfactory. The election resulted in 
a weakening of the Conservative forces both in the 
Tory party and among the old Whigs though, in 
combination, the two still controlled a majority of 
votes in the House of Commons. The Liberals, as 
a formal party organisation, were returned with a 
majority of over seventy. 

Almost immediately after the elections—on the 
18th of October—Lord Palmerston died. Lord 
Russell became Prime Minister ; Mr. Gladstone took 
the lead in the House of Commons; vacancies in 
the Ministry were filled from the left wing of the 
party, and the introduction of a Reform Bill became 
of certain expectation. It was duly introduced the 
following March and made great claims to be of a 
moderate character. While the democratic demand 
was met by an unqualified reduction of the franchise, 
anti-democrats were propitiated by fixing the limit 
of reduction at a high point. The county franchise 
was to be lowered from £50 to £14 and the borough 
franchise from £10 to £7,—a smaller change than 


1 Mr. Gathorne-Hardy was elected and remained member for the Univer- 
sity until he went to the House of Lords. A seat was found for Mr. Gladstone 
in South Lancashire before the opening of Parliament. 
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any that had recently been suggested. Lord Cran- 
borne spoke two or three times in the debates upon 
the Bill, but did not take a prominent part in the 
House of Commons. The active initiative in opposi- 
tion was left for obvious reasons of tactical prudence 
to members of the Ministerial party, many of whom 
at an early stage of the session showed their dissatis- 
faction. But he laboured hard with his pen, and his 
articles in January, April, and July of this year were 
wholly devoted to the controversy. 

The preliminary task of disproving the Bill’s 
apparent moderation was an easy one. One un- 
doubted cause of Mr. Gladstone’s failure on this 
occasion was his refusal to recognise the change which 
had come over men’s minds in this connection during 
the last six or seven years. The real issue was fully — 
faced at last. There was general acceptance of the 
contention that any simple extension—or bare de- 
gradation as it was called—of the franchise was only 
a step on the road to the complete transfer of power 
to the working class. This opinion was confirmed 
by Radical orators who, on every platform in the 
country, were claiming household suffrage as the 
irreducible minimum of their demands. It was vain 
for Mr. Gladstone to urge that his Bill would only 
admit 400,000 new voters, of whom only half would 
belong to the working class. His own speeches 
were the most suggestive comment upon the plea. 
He solemnly warned his opponents of the ‘“ social 
upheaval” that they were resisting; he talked of 
crossed Rubicons and burnt bridges; he appealed to 
the “ flesh and blood,” to the “‘ common Christianity,” 
which his hearers shared with the unenfranchised 
masses. And these flowers of rhetoric were employed 
to recommend a measure which only proposed to 
enfranchise 200,000 out of a possible five millions. 
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Such speeches were only saved from being grotesque 
by his audiences’ entire disbelief in the permanence 
of the limitations of which he boasted. The whole 
vigour of the debates throughout was concentrated 
on the simple democratic issue. The marvellous 
history of the following year becomes a little less 
incomprehensible if it be realised that the opposition 
to the Bill of ’66 was measured not by its avowed 
intention but by the principle of revolution which 
it was believed to contain. When, twelve months 
later, the mass of its opponents surrendered to the 
immediate acceptance of that revolution, it is fair 
to remember that according to their contention Mr. 
Gladstone’s measure must in the end have led to the 
same result and would only have added to its evils 
an intervening period of exasperating agitation. 

No symptoms of this surrender had as yet appeared. 
In 1866 the Tories required no urging to the fight, 
and Lord Cranborne’s efforts were mainly directed 
to impressing upon representatives of the great 
Whig territorial families the dangers which threatened 
them. The speeches of his opponents supplied him 
with ample material. Landlordism was the main 
object of attack,—the manufacturer politicians of 
the Manchester school not unnaturally ignoring any 
offence in commercial or capitalist wealth. Over- 
grown estates, land monopoly, the low wages of. 
agricultural labourers, the “divorce of the peasant 
from the soil,’”’ were the evils for which ‘“‘ the vote ”’ 
was to be the remedy. By what process of legislation 
they were to be dealt with which did not violate 
the fundamental principles of the individualist creed 
was not explained. But the Trades Union leaders 
who supported the agitation were not so hampered. 
They promised freely, as the fruits of the extended 
franchise, higher wages, the provision of land for all 
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who wished for it, and the certainty of employment 
for all who wanted it; and these promises were 
apparently accepted by their audiences with un- 
questioning faith. Lord Cranborne found such credu- 
lity a disheartening prospect. If the democratic 
movement triumphed the same speeches would con- 
tinue to be made, the same promises would still 
command belief ;—only, he urged, there would be 
this difference,—that they would then be addressed, 
not to an irresponsible crowd, but to the depositaries 
of absolute power. 

He denied that his forecasts of evil implied any 
depreciatory opinion of his fellow-countrymen’s quali- 
ties. In the speech which he delivered on the 
second reading of the Bill, he defined his attitude 
in this respect. Its defenders had spent much of 
their eloquence in panegyrics upon the virtues of the 
working class,—opponents, in return, offering criti- 
cisms which were often exaggerated and which 
were very naturally found offensive by their objects. 
Lord Cranborne was moved by his want of sympathy 
with either attitude to make, as he said, his ‘‘ con- 
fession of faith ”’ upon the subject. There were two 
tendencies to avoid. He expressed in strong language 
his disgust at the sycophantic adulation with which 
some members spoke of “‘ the Sovereign whom they 
expected to reign over them,” and appealed to the 
proud traditions of the House of Commons who, 
‘““when kings were powerful,” had always refused to 
fawn upon them. Then he went on: 


‘““My own feeling with respect to the working 
men is simply this ;—we have heard a great deal 
too much of them, as if they were different from 
other Englishmen. I do not understand why the 
nature of the poor working man in this country 
should be different from that of any other Englishman. 
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They spring from the same race. They live under 
the same climate. They are brought up under the 
same laws. They aspire after the same historical 
model which we admire ourselves; and I cannot 
understand why their nature is to be thought better 
or worse than that of other classes. I say their 
nature, but I say nothing about their temptations. 
If you apply to any class of the community special 
temptations, you will find that class addicted to 
special vices. And that is what I fear you are doing 
now. You are not recognising the fact that, dealing 
with the working classes, you are dealing with men 
who are Englishmen in their natures and who have 
every English virtue and vice; you are applying 
to them a special training and yet refuse to look 
forward to the special result, which all who know 
human nature must inevitably expect.” (Hansard, 


April 27, 1866.) 


The franchise was a convertible commodity which, 
through the power of taxation or of legislation affect- 
ing property, could be turned into a means of financial 
benefit for one class to the injury of others. Those 
who were poorer would be more tempted thus to 
misuse it than those who were richer: 


*““That seems to me the simple truth about —I 
will not say the working classes, for I dislike to treat 
any particular vocation as distinct and separate 
in this community—but as to those who have less 
property in this country. In proportion as_ the 
property is small, the danger of misusing the franchise 
will be great. You may cover that by sentiment, 
you may attempt to thrust it away by vague de- 
clamation, but as a matter of fact and as a matter 
of truth it will remain all the same.” 


The same contention is urged in a somewhat 
different form in one of his articles : 


‘Taxation ever falls lightly on the depositaries 
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of absolute power. The magnates of Hungary, the 
noblesse of France, and many another privileged 
class, have left us a warning that, even to cultivated 
minds, self-exemption from taxation is one of the 
most valued results of irresponsible power. What 
ground have we for the fond belief that if we trust 
the English working class with so perilous a gift, 
they will be proof against a temptation to which 
every other class that has been exposed to it has 
succumbed ?” (Q.R., April 1866.) 


In questions of pure politics they were no doubt 
as divided in opinion as other Englishmen and would 
give their votes accordingly. But they had already 
shown their capacity for sinking all differences in 
organising for conflict with their employers. Where 
the material interests of their class were concerned 
was there not every reason for assuming that in 
time, though not perhaps immediately, they would be 
persuaded to the same unanimity of action in the 
use of political power ? 


‘“‘ Everywhere the maxim will be pressed on the 
working man that union is power, and that their 
political desires can only be attained by rigorous 
obedience. And gradually the teaching will work 
into their minds, and they will accept it. When 
they do accept it, we may be certain, from all that 
we have seen of their proceedings, that they will 
follow it out with all the fearless self-sacrifice and 
all the reckless disregard for the rights of others 
which they have hitherto shown in their battles 
with their employers. Every other tie that binds 
them will be broken, every other motive that might 
restrain or deaden their zeal will be resolutely given 
up ; every consideration of personal interest, or con- 
venience, or affection, or esteem, will be ruthlessly 
put aside. Have they not abandoned all these 
things at the bidding of their leaders for the sake 
of extorting a trifling increase of pay from some small 
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number of employers, and will they not do that and 
more also to win the far higher prizes that may be 
wrung from the nation at large?” (Q.R., April 1866.) 


He alludes significantly to one further danger. 
The temptation to a corrupt use of power might be 
extended with sinister effect from the poor to the 
rich. The example of America was before them. 
Bribery, both of individuals, and of constituencies as 
a whole, was not unknown under the actual system. 


‘““ Now, however, it only, or mainly, represents 
the desire of a few wealthy individuals to obtain by 
purchase the social honours of a seat in Parliament. 
The case would be very different if it represented 
the efforts of a powerful class to secure themselves 
against oppressive legislation. ‘That wealth, if forced 
into such an enterprise, might succeed in it is very 
possible. But no one can believe that a House of 
Commons, of which the majority was known to owe 
their seats to corruption, could maintain its credit 
for an hour, or even its existence for any length 
of time.” 


The memory of the session of 1866 has been 
largely obscured by the more pregnant and startling 
event of 1867. But to those who took part in it, 
it appeared as a notable session, and, though barren 
of immediate result, a knowledge of its incidents is 
essential to a true appreciation of what happened 
the following year. 

From the moment of the Reform Bill’s intro- 
duction, a section of the Liberal party drew away 
from their leader ;—it was said that they by no means 
represented the full number of those who in their 
hearts wished for the Bill’s defeat. This group was 
composed mainly of Lord Palmerston’s old Whig 
followers, assisted and led by a few anti-democratic 
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Liberals of a more modern type, among whom Mr. 
Lowe— Lord Cranborne’s late antagonist at the 
Education Office—was the most distinguished. Mr. 
Bright compared them to the men who gathered 
round David in the Cave of Adullam, thereby per- 
manently enriching the vocabulary of English politics. 
The equality of parties which this mutiny produced 
gave a dramatic interest to the struggle which followed. 
Oratorically the debates reached a level both in 
argument and declamation which has seldom been 
equalled in Parliamentary history. Many new repu- 
tations were made and old favourites of the House 
were held to have excelled themselves. Mr. Lowe’s 
speeches flashed with meteoric splendour, admittedly 
outshining all actual competitors, and more remark- 
ably throwing into comparative obscurity all achieve-_ 
ments of his own whether before or after that year. 
Mr. Bright, looking coldly at first at the Bill’s modera- 
tion, came loyally to Mr. Gladstone’s support; and 
warmed by his own oratory became great in the 
Minister’s defence and in denunciation of his adver- 
saries. Mr. Gladstone himself closed the debate 
on the second reading with a peroration which is 
still quoted and is still famous as one of the finest 
examples of his eloquence. Speakers were no doubt 
spurred to excellence by the sustained excitement 
of the struggle. The vote which dismissed the 
Government was not the only one in which they 
were left in a minority ; more than once they were 
saved by majorities which could have been counted 
on the fingers of both hands or even of one ; more 
than once the issue of a division remained uncertain 
until the tellers stood at the table while both sides 
roared themselves hoarse with relief or with exultation 
as the closeness of the result was announced. The 
struggle lasted for two months, and though “ old 
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hands ”’ early recognised that the Bill was doomed, 
every step was fought by Ministers with a stubborn- 
ness of defence, and by their critics with an ingenious 
variety of attack, which kept interest vivid to the 
last. 

Through all this moving Parliamentary drama 
it was the Whig party which occupied the centre 
of the stage. They held the balance between the 
constant votes of the Tories and Radicals; it was 
upon the numbers which they could command that 
the issue of each recurrent crisis depended ; it was 
their strategy which governed the session’s course ; 
it was they who claimed, and could justly claim, the 
main credit of the Bill’s defeat. Nevertheless the 
fact remains—and it is perhaps the most important 
fact which that session witnessed to—that their 
success was achieved upon conditions which rendered 
it fundamentally worthless and whose acceptance 
determined the final extinction of their party as a 
political power in England. It was the democratic 
principle in the Bill which they hated, which they 
genuinely believed must bring calamity to their 
country, whose potentiality for evil formed the 
staple of all their speeches. Yet never once from 
first to last did they give a straight vote against it, 
and their anxiety to avoid doing so became notorious. 
On the second reading, by a not unusual method of 
procedure, they joined issue not on the main question 
but on an amendment requiring that the proposals 
for Redistribution should accompany those dealing 
with the Franchise. They brought the Government 
majority down to five and Mr. Gladstone accepted 
the change demanded. They pursued the fight 
through a series of instructions and amendments, 
some of them merely dilatory and inconsequent, 
none of them touching the democratic principle of 
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the measure. Meanwhile, in the lobbies, they recalled 
the precedent of 1860 and urged upon the Government 
Whips that Ministers should save themselves from 
defeat and their party from disunion by allowing 
the Bill to expire in silence. But Mr. Gladstone 
was resolved that it should not be abandoned until 
his Whig followers had committed themselves in one 
direction or the other. He pushed it steadily forward 
towards the crucial clause when they must either 
pledge themselves definitely to a reduction of the 
borough franchise or give as direct a vote against 
it. At the last moment they out-generalled him,— 
helped, as it was generally thought, by his too rigid 
and domineering temper. He made, unnecessarily, 
a question of confidence of an amendment inserted 
immediately before the decisive words which enacted 
the reduced franchise ;—the Whigs made a supreme 
effort, and in a division taken on June 18, beat 
him by eleven votes. Their strategy had succeeded : 
they had defeated the Bill and turned out the Govern- 
ment, and had done it without giving a single vote 
which could be quoted against them in the constitu- 
encies. They gloried in the result, not recognising 
that in the very ingenuity which they had displayed 
in once more cheating Radical hopes they had given 
a crowning proof of their dependence on Radical 
support. 

In the exultant celebration of victory which 
Lord Cranborne published in July, he referred toler- 
antly to the natural aversion of Ministerialists from 
giving a vote which would involve them in “ a gratui- 
tous conflict of opinion with a section of their con- 
stituents.” But writing before the event he was 
less civil. He characterised the Whig Strategy as a 
“miserable policy,’’—which, “like all such cunning 
devices for avoiding a manly performance of public 
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duty,” would bring nothing but discomfiture and 
shame to its promoters. 

There was no need to extend the criticism to 
his own party. Throughout the debates they had 
been solid in defence of the position taken up. His 
own speeches, while mainly devoted to such debating 
texts as the democratic potentialities of the Bill 
and the predatory utterances of its supporters in 
the country, had repudiated only such changes as 
would ignore the principle of constitutional balance. 
He definitely welcomed the prospect of working men 
as direct representatives of their class in Parliament. 
They would be “a positive addition to its power 
and its value in the estimation of the community. .. . 
I believe that the natural leaders of the working 
classes —the prominent men among them— would 
make better representatives than some persons of a 
higher class who, for reasons best known to themselves, 
desire to identify themselves with those classes.” } 
The Conservative front bench were unanimous in 
proclaiming the same ideal of “ participation with- 
out predominance,” though there were slight differ- 
ences among them as to the way in which it 
should be expressed. Some were for leaving things 
as they were—satisfied that a fair balance of repre- 
sentation was adequately, if roughly, provided for ; 
others favoured such an extension of the suffrage 
—both ‘“ vertical”? and “ lateral ’—as should not 
involve democratic supremacy. All were agreed that 
Mr. Gladstone’s measure in its limitation to a bare 
lowering of the qualification was pernicious ;—all 
were agreed that the predominance of a single class 
must be resisted. In view of subsequent history 
a few quotations from these speeches will be of 
interest to students of Parliamentary psychology. 

1 Hansard, April 27, 1866. 
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The speakers quoted from were all holders of high 
office in the Ministry of 1866-7. 


“It is our duty to see that no class is excluded 
and that no one class should overbear the rest’’* 
(Lord Stanley). 

“The object we ought to have in view in forming 
the governing body is to represent all classes and give 
no class a predominating influence. ... But we 
should have more than that; we should have a 
system which would permit all to gain an interest 
in the Government. There are many ways by which 
these conditions may be fulfilled besides a direct 
lowering of the Franchise’? (Mr. Gathorne-Hardy). 

‘*T would willingly secure to the working classes 
a substantial voice in the electoral system, but I 
think it is as important that they should not have a 
preponderating influence ”’ * (Mr. Spencer Walpole). 

‘““The great problem we have to solve is, how 
are we to obtain that representation of the working 
classes (which you say is not at present full and satis- 
factory enough) without admitting them in such 
numbers as to swamp all other classes and to give 
mere numbers a power they ought not to have” 4 
(Sir Stafford Northcote). 

** Parliament must be a mirror—a representation 
of every class—not according to heads, not accord- 
ing to numbers, but according to everything which 
gives weight and importance in the world without, 
so that the various classes of this country may be 
heard and their views expressed fairly in the House 
of Commons, without the possibility of any one class 
outnumbering and reducing to silence all the other 
classes in the kingdom” ® (Sir Hugh Cairns). 


1 Hansard, April 12, 1866. Foreign Secretary, 1866-7. 

2 Hansard, April 19, 1866. President of the Poor Law Board, 1866-7. 

3’ Hansard, April 23, 1866. Home Secretary, 1866-7. 

4 Hansard, April 20, 1866. President of the Board of Trade, 1866-7. 

5 Hansard, April 16, 1866. Attorney-General, 1866. He was not in the 
Ministry in 1867, having taken a judgeship in the autumn. But he was 
made a peer, and supported the 1867 Reform Bill in the House of Lords. 
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Mr. Gladstone’s supporters, meanwhile, were as 
strenuous in denying that the small measure of 
enfranchisement which he proposed would result 
in any such preponderance of the working-class vote 
as was protested against. Indeed it would not be 
too much to say (what in fact Sir Hugh Cairns claimed 
without challenge) that, except for the extreme 
Radical section, the principle laid down in these 
quotations was accepted at the time by the whole 
House. Mr. Disraeli’s utterances do not admit of a 
similar brevity of quotation. His second reading 
speech was curiously bad from an oratorical point 
of view :—pompous, diffuse and inconsequent. Its 
application to the controversy is made difficult 
both by a total absence of sequence in the argument 
and by a sustained avoidance of all the phrases 
currently in use. Thus the constitutional balance 
of representation is reached unexpectedly by way of 
the thirteenth century and appears throughout as 
“the Plantagenet tradition ’’?;—the electorate is 
veiled under the dignity of “the Estate of the 
Commons ”—“‘ that great and privileged order ” ;— 
the £7 householder is never directly mentioned but 
is assumedly indicated by the “ indiscriminate multi- 
tude ” whose claims to enfranchisement are repeatedly 
repudiated ;—while democracy itself is invariably 
criticised under the paraphrase of “‘the American 
political system.” But the conclusion at which 
he arrives, though it requires some attention to 
identify it, is very similar to that of his colleagues, 
The text to which he continually recurs is that legisla- 
tion must be in accordance with the spirit of the 
English Constitution,—that the Plantagenet tradition 
must be adhered to. He is convinced that while 
opinion in the country desires that the “ choicest 
members of the working class” should form a part 
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of the Estate of the Commons, it recoils from any 
‘¢ sross and indiscriminate reduction of the franchise,” 
—such as he charges Mr. Gladstone with proposing. 
That House must remain a House of Commons and 
not become a ‘“‘ House of the People,”—“‘ representing 
a great political order in the State and not an indis- 
criminate multitude.” The ‘ American system,” 
however suitable to the country of its origin, would 
bring disaster to England. ‘‘ You would have the 
rule of mobs in great towns and the sway of turbulent 
multitudes,” —with the ultimate result that ‘the 
great elements of our civilisation would disappear 
and England from being a first-rate kingdom would 
become a third-rate republic.” (Hansard, April 27, 
1866.) 

In the light of after events this speech has been 
charged with embodying a deliberate purpose of 
mystification,—its obscurity compelled by the neces- 
sity of resisting Mr. Gladstone’s measure without 
arguing against the more extreme policy upon which 
the speaker was already secretly resolved. No doubt, 
in the evident imminence of a change of Government, 
we may assume Mr. Disraeli to have been anxious 
not to burden his future with unnecessary commit- 
ments. But any charge of a more definite kind seems 
far-fetched and does not really accommodate itself 
to the language used. Its deliberate defects can be 
accounted for in a far simpler and more direct fashion. 
The speech was made before a division in which the 
Government majority was reduced to five votes. Mr. 
Gladstone, who followed with one of his most magni- 
ficent efforts, made no attempt to answer it,—and 
the omission is perfectly comprehensible. It would 
have been impossible to address any argumentative 
reply to such nebulous meanderings. The closeness 
of the result was of course foreseen, and, throughout 
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the afternoon and evening, excited Tory Whips must 
have been whispering forecasts into their leader’s 
ear. To a man so inclined as he was to magnify 
the importance of immediate Parliamentary results, 
a discreet obscurity of phrasing—which would deprive 
Mr. Gladstone’s dreaded genius for debate of any 
material to work upon, and perhaps also spare the 
susceptibilities of some wavering Ministerialist,— 
would at that moment have been recommended to 
him on grounds which would have thrown every 
wider and more distant consideration into the back- 
ground. 

In July, Lord Cranborne published an article on 
“The Change of Ministry.” It must have been 
written under considerable difficulties. In its later 
pages there are quotations from a speech of Lord 
Derby’s in which he announced the new Government’s 
policy to the House of Lords on July 9. That was 
a week after Lord Cranborne had himself received 
office and three days after he had kissed hands and 
actually entered on the work of his department,— 
work which was, as will be seen, of a peculiarly over- 
whelming character. It is a little surprising that 
he did not make a push to get the article off his hands 
during the fortnight’s interregnum which followed 
Mr. Gladstone’s defeat. Even taking into account 
his inveterate propensity to minimise the estimation 
in which he was held by others, he must on this 
occasion have known that he was certain of being 
included in the new Ministry. Perhaps he found 
himself unable to complete his task more quickly,— 
it is possible that he deliberately delayed it in order 
that he might take this his last opportunity for 
offering anonymous comment upon his leader’s pro- 
gramme. If such an idea did influence him—of 
which there is no evidence—he must have felt the 
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precaution to have been superfluous. Lord Derby 
refused to commit himself to bringing in a Reform 
Bill at all, —asserted that he would be a party only 
to a Bill which secured general support, and clearly 
intimated that the only disagreement which he 
apprehended would be from the Radical side. Mr. 
Disraeli’s address to his constituents was equally 
satisfactory. It followed much the same lines as 
his speech in the House but was somewhat clearer 
and more concentrated. If the new Ministry were 
to deal with the subject at all (which was doubtful), 
it would be in the spirit of the English Constitution. 


‘* We shall not attempt to remodel the institutions 
of the country upon any foreign type whatever, 
whether it be American or whether it be French... . 
We do not recognise that the rights of man should 
prevail in our legislation or that a numerical majority 
should dictate to an ancient nation of various political 
orders and classes like the present. What we want 
to see is whenever any increase in the electoral con- 
stituencies of this country takes place, that it should 
take place in unison with the Constitution of the 
country. What we wish is that the electoral power 
should be deposited with the best men of all classes, 
and that is the principle upon which if called upon 
we shall propose to legislate.” (Annual Register, vol. 
109, p. 169.) 


For Lord Cranborne to have felt any doubt as to 
his leaders’ intentions would have shown a capacity 
for exaggerated suspicion, and we know by his subse- 
quent statements that none was felt. Recollections 
of the dubious sentiments and the still more dubious 
intimacies of seven years earlier might be confidently 
dismissed. From the formal declaration of Mr. 
Disraeli’s views which had preceded the general elec- 
tion in the previous year, down to this his pronounce- 
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ment on taking office, his statements had been uniform 
and consistent, and his action in resisting and helping 
to defeat Mr. Baines’ Bill in ’65 and Mr. Gladstone’s 
Bill in ’66 had been wholly congruous to his speeches. 
He had shown no unreadiness for an enlargement 
of working-class representation, but he had expressed 
himself throughout in unqualified sympathy with 
that repudiation of any bare lowering of the suffrage, 
that adherence to the balanced representation of 
classes, that resolve not to submit to the despotism 
of numbers which had become the distinctive policy 
of Conservatism on both sides of the House. 

Confident in the solidarity of his own party, the 
only anxiety as to the future which Lord Cranborne 
expresses in this July article is with regard to the 
factious tendencies of its Whig allies. Upon their 
attitude the policy of the Conservative Government 
must depend. He recognises that it would be desir- 
able not to disappoint the expectation of some change 
in the franchise laws which had been aroused in the 
country. Individual politicians had committed them- 
selves to vague promises upon the subject which 
it might be advisable to redeem by the passing of 
some guarded and Constitutional measure, but he 
reminds his readers that compromise could only be 
offered safely by the strong and was not therefore 
at the command of a Ministry in a minority. 


“It is not for combatants to offer terms of com- 
promise unless they are certain that they are strong 
enough to hold their own in case of need. Otherwise 
to offer a compromise is to sue for peace. The 
attitude which the Conservative party ought to 
assume in reference to the question of Reform must 
depend on the strength which they find they possess 
in the House of Commons. If they can command 
an assured support which shall enable them to secure 
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that the terms of any compromise adopted shall be 
really moderate, it may be wise to close the con- 
troversy, so far as it can be closed by any action of 
theirs. But to bring forward any measure affecting 
the representation of the people in the presence of 
adverse forces strong enough to engraft democratic 
amendments on it, would be to throw away all the 
advantages which the labours of the session have 
secured.” (Q.R., July 1866.) 


The Whigs must therefore make up their minds 
either to give to the new Government an assured 
and continuous support in passing a Conservative 
measure or at once to dismiss them and replace Mr. 
Gladstone in power to carry out the full Radical 
policy. For the rest, the tone of the article is exult- 
antly triumphant. There were indeed apparent. 
grounds for satisfaction. The session had been a 
critical one and at its outset Lord Cranborne admitted 
having been fully prepared for the passing of the 
Bill. A Government backed by a majority of seventy- 
five is not easy of defeat in the first session of a new 
Parliament. The Radical agitation in the country 
had been well organised and strenuously pressed. 
Whig hatred of Tory success and Whig terror of 
Radical revenge had been actively present and had 
had their full effect. Had it not been for Mr. Lowe’s 
eloquence and Mr. Gladstone’s blundering, the victory 
perchance would not have been achieved. But it 
had been achieved and under conditions of disad- 
vantage which were not likely to recur. The relative 
strength of parties in that Parliament was the result 
of a combination of circumstances uniquely unfavour- 
able to Conservatism. However stubbornly Whig 
members of Parliament might cling to their partisan 
traditions, the greater part of Lord Palmerston’s 
political inheritance in the country must ultimately 
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fall to the Tories. So far as the present electorate 
was concerned, there was every reason therefore to 
believe that in the recent elections Liberalism had 
touched its high-water mark. And it was under 
such circumstances that the representatives of that 
electorate had rejected a proposal for the lowering 
of the suffrage as moderate as any that had ever 
been suggested. This was the fact upon which 
Lord Cranborne insisted. The formula of ‘ participa- 
tion without predominance ”’ had now, he declared, 
been finally adopted by those who were in actual 
possession of electoral power and who could not be 
deprived of it without their own consent. 


“The events of this session have sufficiently 
established that to Reform, understood as they [the 
Radicals] understand it, the present depositaries of 
power will not consent. To say that this Parliament 
or any party in it is opposed to the admission of the 
working man to the polling booth, is studiously to 
falsify the facts. But it is as little consistent with 
facts to dream that in this or in any other Parliament 
the present depositaries of power will put his heel 
upon their necks. They are not yet reduced so low 
as to dream of abdication.” 


After this article there is a break in the long 
continuity of Lord Cranborne’s contributions to the 
Quarterly Review. When he next wrote in it, fifteen 
months later, it was in order to chronicle the ‘‘ Con- 
servative Surrender.” 


CHAPTER VIII 
OFFICE 


July 1866—March 1867 


Tur Liberal Government was defeated on June 18th ; 
the House adjourned for a week, and on Tuesday the 
26th, Lord Russell and Mr. Gladstone announced the 
definitive resignation of their Ministry. Lord Derby 
was sent for and after some fruitless negotiations 
with the Whig malcontents proceeded to the con- 
struction of a purely Conservative Cabinet. On 
July 2nd, he wrote to inform Lord Cranborne that, 
in the programme of the new administration which 
he had that day submitted to Her Majesty, he had 
inserted his name as Secretary of State for India. 
Reasons may be suggested for the selection of 
this particular office. It used to be known as the 
“padded room” of the Ministry. The remoteness 
of its affairs from controversial issues and the power 
possessed by the Viceroy in India and the Council 
in London to limit the initiative of its chief marked 
it out in the eyes of cautious leaders as a department 
eminently fitted for colleagues gifted with a superfluity 
of that quality. In the note conveying the offer of 
the appointment, Lord Derby, somewhat needlessly, 
reminds Lord Cranborne that he “ will have a Council 
to advise but who he must take care do not control 
him.” He may have felt that an object was thus 
204 
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supplied upon which the combative instincts of his 
young colleague might be harmlessly exercised. He 
was so far justified in the event that, in the following 
February, we find Lord Cranborne taking the legal 
opinion of the Attorney-General, Sir Hugh Cairns, 
as to the extent of his power to overrule the decisions 
of his Council. But there does not appear to have 
been any real straining of amicable relations between 
them, while the letters written by several of his 
subordinates after his resignation express a warmth 
of regret and admiration which it is difficult to regard 
as merely conventional. One of them predicts the 
bitterness with which his loss would be felt by 
native statesmen in India, and reports their opinion 
that he had proved himself possessed of “* the very 
highest capacity that an Indian Minister could dis- 
play,” — and affirms that this view was shared by 
“all his colleagues and subordinates at the India 
Office.” Another talks of India having sustained 
a loss,—“‘ the India Office one well-nigh irreparable.” ? 
A third writes: ‘‘ We shall have many changes, I am 
afraid, before we shall see again such a combination 
of vigour and judgement in administration with so 
much kindness and courtesy towards all who have 
worked with you and under you.”’ * 

Vigour and courtesy, even though the effects of 
the one quality may sometimes have to be mitigated 
by the exercise of the other, form in fact a combination 
very fitted to secure popularity for a Parliamentary 
chief among his permanent officials. Lord Cranborne, 
though he showed throughout his official career an 
insufficient capacity for making the fullest use of his 
subordinates, was always happy in his relations 


1 Mr. John Dickinson. He had been Secretary to the Kast India Company 
at the time of the transference of the government to the Crown. 

2 Mr. Gerald Talbot, Director-General of Stores at the India Office. 

3 Mr. R. D. Mangles, Member of Council. 
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with them. Where a man throws himself with 
energy into the work of his office, makes its interests 
his own, absorbs even the details of its business, 
and, as a result, is keen to promote whatever views 
such knowledge has inspired in him, he establishes 
at once a bond of sympathy with men whose lives 
have been devoted to the study of their subject. 
Such a bond more than compensates for any differences 
of policy which activity of initiative must from time 
to time produce. The supreme aggravation to a 
civil servant whose heart is in his work must be the 
necessity of deferring not only to ignorance, but to 
indifferent ignorance. 

It is not possible within the compass of this work 
to enter upon any account in detail of Lord Cranborne’s 
Indian administration on this occasion. It was not- 
marked by any striking incidents or by any oppor- 
tunity for new departures of a sensational character. 
The necessity for rest and recuperation which followed 
the upheaval of the Mutiny was still paramount. 
Sir John Lawrence was Viceroy; and his young chief 
accepted whole-heartedly his policy of frontier self- 
restraint and internal economic development. In 
the first speech which he made on entering office 
he declared that “to keep peace and to push on 
the public works, that is in brief the policy we have 
to follow.””* One tendency is worth noting, though 
it was perhaps more apparent in his second than 
in his first administration, and that was his avowed 
sympathy with the native point of view and his 
antagonism to the “black fellow” attitude which 
he detected among certain sections of Anglo-Indian 
opinion. A speech which he made on the subject 
of the Mysore succession, just before his resignation, 
is interesting in this connection. He was urging 

1 Hansard, July 19, 1866. 
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the advantage, wherever it was possible, of preserving 
the semi-independence of the self-governing States, 
and he gave as one of his reasons the opportunity 
which they afforded for the employment of Indians 
in the work of government. 


“I do not myself see our way at present to em- 
ploying very largely the Natives of India in the 
regions under our immediate control. But it would 
be a very great evil if the result of our dominion 
was that the Natives of India who were capable of 
government should be absolutely and _ hopelessly 
excluded from such a career. The great advantage 
of the existence of Native States is that they afford 
an outlet for statesman-like capacity, such as has 
been alluded to.” (Hansard, February 22, 1867.) 


An early opportunity was offered him for the 
display of that capacity for rapid industry with 
which his official reputation came afterwards to be 
associated. Since the new Ministers had taken 
office in July it was recognised that the House of 
Commons could not usefully engage in any discussion 
upon administrative questions before the close of 
that session and they only waited to wind up the 
necessary business before proroguing Parliament. 
But an exception had to be made in the case of India. 
The Indian Budget had not yet been before the 
House. The new Secretary of State was known 
to be entirely without experience, not only in his 
own department but in all official work, and it was 
generally anticipated that his presentation of the 
Budget would be merely formal. It was presented on 
July 19,—less than a fortnight after Lord Cranborne 
had taken office, scarcely more than a week, as 
we now know, since he had got his last Quarterly 
article off his hands. His wife used to recall in after 
years the overwhelming labour which occupied the 
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intervening days and nights. He opened his Budget 
speech with an allusion to his inexperience, coupled 
with a plea that on that account he might be allowed 
hereafter to qualify opinions expressed in the course 
of his remarks. But the apology was quite unneeded. 
The speech showed more than a mere knowledge 
of the facts and figures with which it was concerned, 
complicated though these were and quite outside 
the speaker’s previous range of interests. In the 
lucidity with which he presented them, in the freedom 
with which he commented upon them, in the criti- 
cisms with which they inspired him and the paren- 
theses of general reflection to which they led him, 
he showed that he had not only acquired a knowledge 
of his subject but had already assimilated it. The 
speech made a great impression. Ex-Secretaries of- 
State who had prepared themselves to show a kindly 
consideration for their young successor, rose to 
compliment him without reserve upon the mastery 
of his subject and the mental vigour which he had 
displayed. The more intimate among his acquaint- 
ance and those party leaders and officials who were 
professionally interested in the measurement of per- 
sonal values were probably not surprised. But a 
more superficial public opinion had to reconstruct 
its mental picture of the new Minister; to visualise 
the dashing champion of Toryism and the aggres- 
sive controversialist as an infinitely laborious official, 
whose capacity for hard work was only not a capacity 
for drudgery because its results were so easily subor- 
dinated to the control of his other faculties. 
Parliament was prorogued. Lord Cranborne 
worked at his office ; corresponded with his Viceroy 
and governors ; argued with his Council; wrote and 
received minutes upon the extension of public works, 
upon the proposed survey of North Burmah, upon 
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the question of the Mysore succession. But as 
autumn merged into winter, interests of a different 
nature competed for the occupation of his thoughts. 
The attention of the political world was becoming 
wholly concentrated on the problem of the approach- 
ing session. What use were the Tory party to make 
of the victory which had placed them in office, but 
which had been won only by the help of allies who 
refused to call themselves supporters ? A new factor 
had appeared in the situation. For years past, 
in spite of continuous appeals from Mr. Bright 
and his friends, the country had remained apathetic- 
ally indifferent on the question of Reform. What 
produced the sudden change which now showed 
itself is one of the unsolved .problems of popular 
psychology. It would be interesting did it not take 
us too far afield to investigate the possible connection 
between the movements of opinion in England during 
that decade and events in America. The coincidence 
of dates is remarkable ;—the period of antagonism, 
or at best of indifference, to Reform in England 
followed closely upon the breakdown of the American 
Constitution in the later ’fifties; the movement for 
Reform here synchronised with the successful issue 
of that Constitution from the struggle in 1865. 
It is easier, perhaps, to associate the change with 
Mr. Gladstone’s accession to the Liberal leadership,— 
though there also the connection cannot be imme- 
diately and superficially traced. Mr. Gladstone did 
not actively or consciously promote the Reform 
agitation,—its programme went further than he was 
prepared to agree to, and in private he complained 
of it as adding to the difficulties of his position. But 
his speeches at public meetings were far more fervent 
and wider in their appeal than was required by his 
policy ; and, whether he desired it or no, their effect 
VOL. I P 
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on popular sentiment was largely to substitute him 
for Mr. Bright as the hero of the movement. It 
gained greatly by the exchange. It is a curious fact 
that, though Mr. Bright’s eloquence was as powerful 
as Mr. Gladstone’s and more exquisite in form, 
though his moral earnestness was as great and quite 
as urgently insisted on, though his advocacy of “the 
people’s ” cause was of longer date and had a more 
unbroken record, he never attained to the same com- 
mand over their feelings and imaginations. There were 
indirect results of Mr. Gladstone’s leadership which 
must also be taken into account. It unmuzzled a 
number of ardent young Liberals hailing from the 
universities and professions, who—for long chilled and 
silenced under the Palmerston regime—now spread 
themselves, a band of missionary enthusiasts, to preach 
their leader’s name and the gospel of Liberalism with 
which they associated him in every corner of the 
country. 

Whatever the cause, the effect was undeniably 
evident throughout 1866, and the agitation received 
a fresh impulse after the defeat of the Gladstone Bill. 
This newer phase began dramatically, though some- 
what inconsequently, with the accidental smashing of 
the Hyde Park railings in July, and the movement 
was prosecuted vigorously throughout the following 
months. Mass meetings were held in the principal 
towns of England and Scotland, where identical resolu- 
tions were passed and very nearly identical speeches 
were made. They lacked the spontaneity of the 
popular outbursts at the time of the great Reform 
Bill, and opinion was and remained divided as to the 
genuineness and strength of the feeling which they 
represented. But they proved sufficient for their 
purpose. Whigs felt their electoral foothold slipping 
from beneath them, while Tories, nervously afraid 
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of being again involved in opposition to a genuinely 
popular movement, became feverishly anxious to 
have the question settled and out of the way. 

Lord Cranborne did not fail to recognise the effect 
which these manifestations produced. His published 
auguries of victory must not be taken as exhaust- 
ively representing his expectations for the future, even 
before these events. In the following February, in 
answer to a Tory friend who had congratulated him 
on the equanimity with which he faced the gloomy 
prospect in public affairs, he wrote : 


To Dr. Acland, February 4, 1867. 


““I am by no means of the buoyant nature for 
which you give me credit, but I have for so many 
years entertained a firm conviction that we were 
going to the dogs that I have got to be quite accus- 
tomed to the expectation. A good many people are 
coming round to my view now—and they seem to 
take it very much to heart.” 


This statement has to be accommodated with the 
confident prophecies which appear in his articles, and 
notably in that July article quoted from in the last 
chapter. It is an elementary rule in warfare that, 
while a battle is in progress, all combatants should 
express themselves in public as certain of victory. 
But these contradictory deliverances can be accounted 
for on other grounds. Throughout his life Lord 
Cranborne’s expectations of victory or defeat were 
subject to the constant action of two opposing in- 
fluences. While he was actually engaged in a fight 
he always expected to win. Up to the end every 
failure, whether the occasion were great or small,— 
the loss of a bye-election, or defeat at a general 
election, or a refusal of support by his party in the 
House of Lords over some minor issue,—was received 
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as a bitter disappointment and was followed by a fit 
of depression such as might have characterised a 
youth in the failure of his first adventure. But in 
the operation of his judgement as apart from his im- 
pulses, in his reasoned anticipation of the general 
course which events might be expected to follow, he 
was the reverse of sanguine. The character of his 
intellect was predominantly critical, and he was 
always inclined to exaggerate rather than to minimise 
the forces which were opposed to him. Therefore, 
while it was natural in him to be filled with triumphant 
confidence at the close of the fierce Parliamentary 
struggle of ’66, he was little likely, when that moment 
had passed by, to underrate the elements of weakness 
on his own side which he had recognised and deplored 
from the earliest days of the controversy. There was 
nothing as yet to make him anticipate the actual 
event,—but the timidity, the sectional jealousy and 
the self-interested partisanship which infected the 
Constitutional majority made it improbable from the 
first that they would be able to resist any external 
pressure. 

Under the circumstances there seemed small pro- 
spect of that certainty of Whig support which he had 
declared to be essential for action; and in September 
he pressed his leader to decide at once upon a policy 
of postponement. An early announcement to the 
public that legislation would not be attempted in the 
approaching session would undoubtedly have cleared 
the situation—though possibly to a resolved dismissal 
of the Ministry. His father wrote to him in January 
to urge delay, and he replied in full sympathy. 


To 2nd Marquis, January 9, 1867. 


‘“* Last September I urged strongly on Disraeli and 
on Stanley the expediency of issuing a Commission 
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without waiting for Parliament. Stanley was at that 
time in favour of legislation ; Disraeli seemed inclined 
to agree with me, but Lord Derby, I believe, was also 
then in favour of legislation—impelled, I suspect, by 
the Queen. 

“I urged my views as strongly as I could—but 
without success. However, when we met in Novem- 
ber, matters had so far improved that the idea of 
legislation was abandoned, but Lord Derby still clung 
to the idea of Parliamentary action of some kind and 
proposed resolutions in favour of a Royal Commission 
of Enquiry. This seemed to me a fair compromise. 
Nothing was decided at the time. But I have very 
little doubt from the general expressions of opinion 
that took place that that will be the line adopted. 

“I am doubtful whether now that the autumn 
has passed and Parliament is so near, the House of 
Commons would not resent the appointment of a 
Commission, without previously giving to it an oppor- 
tunity of expressing its opinion, as an affront to its 
sublime dignity ; and Gladstone has made it so touchy 
about its dignities that great caution is necessary. 
The feeling, however, of the Cabinet is strongly, I 
think, in favour of appointing the Commission with 
the assent of Parliament,—so that discussion of the 
opposite policy is purely speculative. 

‘* T am glad to find—in view of your strong opinion 
on the subject—that Disraeli thinks that a dissolution 
on an adverse Reform division would be very injurious 
to us. Please keep this letter confidential in the 
strictest sense of the word.” 


Gossip as to Whig intentions pointed to the same 
conclusion. It was affirmed that their traditional 
tactics were to be once more resorted to. The Tories, 
having fulfilled their recognised function in defeating 
a Radical Reform Bill, were to be flung aside. A 
Tory friend, Mr. George Bentinck, who claimed inner 
knowledge of their plans, wrote in December to warn 
Lord Cranborne that, whatever measure the Govern- 
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ment introduced, the Liberals would reunite to defeat. 
He urged that no Bill should be brought in that 
session,—a policy of delay,—the appointment of that 
Royal Commission upon which the Government were 
already decided. Lord Cranborne forwarded the 
letter to Mr. Disraeli, who replied in cordial agreement : 


From Mr. Disraeli, December 26, 1866. 


‘“‘T have, throughout, been against legislation and 
continue so. Lord Derby, about the time you were 
here, thought it inevitable, but, as you know, his 
views are now modified. 

“It’s a difficult affair, but I think we shall pull 
thro’ !—the Whigs are very unanimous in wishing the 
question settled,—but you and I are not Whigs.” 


Some more positive action which the young Min- 
ister suggested for dealing with the difficulty does 
not appear to have met with an equal response. He 
transmitted a letter from Lord Elcho,—a _ Liberal 
dissident who had been in constant communication 
with the Tory Opposition during the previous session 
—enclosing one from an election agent in which the 
situation as it appeared in many constituencies was 
tersely described. A thousand Conservatives, a thou- 
sand Constitutional Liberals, and a hundred and fifty 
Radicals. And since the two thousand, who agreed 
on the question of the moment, refused to vote together, 
the Liberal candidate was forced to secure election by 
accepting the terms of the hundred and fifty who 
took the opposite view and who alone thus secured 
Parliamentary representation. Lord Cranborne, fore- 
shadowing his own action of twenty years later, 
warmly endorsed Lord Elcho’s appeal for some in- 
formal electioneering pact with Whig candidates. He 
mentioned an individual case—a Mr. Anson—who 
declared that the Conservative organisation was pre- 
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paring to oust him from Parliament on the strength 
of his quarrel with the Radicals of his constituency 
over Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Lord Cranborne could 
hardly believe the story to be true,—such an elec- 
tioneering policy at this juncture would be “ simple 
insanity.”’} 

No answer to this suggestion appears to have been 
received. It was probably regarded as Utopian. The 
action so successfully initiated in 1886, by which 
principle was for the first time substituted for parti- 
sanship in electoral politics, could not yet be visualised 
as a possibility. Coalition in office had been offered 
to the Whigs and had been rejected; and any less 
formal alliance was forbidden by memories extending 
over many years of intrigue and counter - intrigue 
and mutual imputations of betrayal. They were 
now neither to be appealed to nor bargained with 
for support,—they were to be compelled to it. 

Was that the only decision that had been taken ? 
During those months of November, December and 
January, while the Cabinet were busily engaged upon 
discussing the policy to be adopted, had that policy 
been already decided upon in the intentions of their 
leaders ? Was the Reform Bill of ’67, even in the 
unqualified form which it ultimately assumed, already 
planned and determined ? That it was so was the 
view which Lord Cranborne accepted in the course of 
that spring and summer, and it was the view which 
came to be generally entertained by contemporary 
opinion. It was corroborated by the gratuitous de- 
claration of Mr. Disraeli himself, and has often since 
been reinforced by the unwise efforts of his admirers 
to erect a solid structure of far-seeing democratic 
policy upon the Young England dreams of his youth. 
A study of his earlier dealings with the question, as 

1 To Mr. Disraeli, January 2, 1867. 
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well as of all that has since been published of his 
private correspondence, goes to show, nevertheless, 
that this view may be unhesitatingly dismissed. All 
evidence points to the conclusion that the Reform Bill 
of 1867, so far from originating in a deep-laid design, 
was the offspring of the most spontaneous and un- 
prepared opportunism. 

This conclusion is also entirely congruous to the 
view of Mr. Disraeli’s character which Lord Cranborne 
gained by later experience. During their last year or 
two of intimate collaboration, when the older man’s 
loyal co-operation was no longer questioned, the criti- 
cism which was most frequently on his colleague’s lips 
was that of his inveterate “‘ featherheadedness.” The 
characteristic may then have been intensified by age 
—but it was too marked to be attributed only to that 
cause. The suggestions for action which he would 
bring before his colleagues, though brilliantly original 
and often largely conceived, were discursive, incon- 
sequent, constantly varying, at times self-contradict- 
ory. The failing was germane to his genius. Those 
of his opinions which could claim the permanent 
quality of principles had their origin in his imagina- 
tion and not in his reason. He saw visions; he did 
not draw conclusions. Where the vision was impera- 
tive,—as was notably the case in all that concerned 
imperial or national interests,—it controlled him to a 
steady consistency of purpose, even though he might 
at times be indifferent, and consequently volatile, in 
his choice of the steps by which it was to be achieved. 
But where the vision failed, his decision depended 
only upon the ever-changing motion of present ex- 
pediency. He had none of the aversion which men 
of more logical temper feel for incoherence even in 
minor matters. And the franchise question belonged 
undoubtedly in his mind ‘to this secondary class. 
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In the sense understood by opposing champions who 
looked to democracy as the salvation of their country 
or foresaw in it her destruction, it would be safe to 
say that he never either believed in it nor dreaded it. 
The processes by which men like Lord Cranborne or 
Mr. Lowe argued the probability of certain results to 
follow from the political domination of certain classes 
meant nothing to him. His mind did not work in 
that way. The English nation would lose none of its 
essential characteristics because this or that set of 
men were or were not admitted to the polling-booth. 
Its natural leaders would still remain its natural 
leaders ; it had always been his contention that the 
extent and limitation of their authority must depend 
in the main on their own conduct, and that certainly 
would not be affected by any numerical changes in 
the machinery incidental to representative institutions. 
The importance of such changes consisted only in their 
possible effects upon the Parliamentary strength of 
parties. Principle was no more concerned in them 
than it would have been in the selection of the best 
candidate for some particular constituency, or the 
choice of the most favourable date for declaring a 
dissolution. 

Such a position was quite arguable. The difficulty 
lay in combining it honestly with the leadership of a 
great party at a time when this question had become 
the dominating issue in English politics. There 
ensued an entire breach of moral continuity between 
leader and followers. What in their eyes was vital 
was in his immaterial. From such a relation even a 
man of the most delicate scruples and the finest 
standards of conduct would have found it difficult to 
emerge with credit unimpaired,—for it did not even 
point to that frank rupture which provides the means 
of escape where a direct conflict of principle is in- 
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volved. And in all that is disputable in Mr. Disraeli’s 
character,—and there are few parts of it which have 
not been a subject for dispute,—his lack of scruple as 
to the methods which he thought permissible is beyond 
question. The result can be read in the history of 
those fifteen years. He was always making use of 
convictions that he did not share, pursuing objects 
which he could not avow, manceuvring his party into 
alliances which, though unobjectionable from his own 
standpoint, were discreditable and indefensible from 
theirs. It was an atmosphere of pervading falseness, 
which involved his party as well as himself and which 
culminated in the cynical audacities of 1867. 

The bitterness which accompanied Lord Cran- 
borne’s breach with him on this occasion was largely 
the outcome of these conditions,—aggravated by cir- 
cumstances peculiar to their relation as colleagues in 
Cabinet. Mr. Disraeli’s Parliamentary record, the 
uncertainty which he had already shown in his atti- 
tude towards Reform, his recurrent alliances in the 
past with Radical malcontents, undoubtedly predis- 
posed the Indian Secretary to suspicion. It was a 
suspicion which was shared by others. So early as in 
that October of 1866, Lord Cranborne received a 
message predicting action on the part of the Commons 
leader which was curiously correspondent with the 
actual event ;—that he would induce his colleagues to 
consent to some large extension of the franchise,— 
possibly household suffrage,—and would “‘ pretend to 
make it Conservative”’ by illusory safeguards which 
he would subsequently abandon. 

Such suspicions were at first ignored—there is no 
hint of them in Lord Cranborne’s letters of December 


1 The authorship of this ‘“‘ happy guess”? cannot be ascertained. The 
letter containing it is preserved only in a copy, dated, but without signature. 
Presumably the original was not addressed to Lord Cranborne but was sent 
to him by the recipient to be returned. 
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and January. But they became conscious and active 
during the February Cabinets, they were strength- 
ened to conviction by what happened in the session 
that followed, and they received the stamp of cer- 
tainty from the corroborative boast of a long-estab- 
lished purpose in favour of household suffrage which 
Mr. Disraeli himself made in July. Seen in the light 
of that certainty,—and indeed of the stages by which 
it was approached,—the cordial confidences, the in- 
timate private consultations of the winter, which 
would otherwise have invited to loyalty and trust, 
added only a deeper shade to the picture. They 
removed the offence from the category of political 
insincerity to that of personal treachery. 

The conclusion was based on a faulty premiss: 
there was no prepared treachery because there was 
no deliberate design. But, even apart from his un- 
fortunate anxiety to assert a non-existent consistency, 
Mr. Disraeli had himself mainly to blame for the 
harshness with which he was judged. Whatever the 
inspiration of his action, the outrage which it offered 
to public morality remained the same. If Lord 
Cranborne had diagnosed the former more accurately, 
the distrust engendered in him would have been less 
profound, and ten years later it would not have added 
—as it materially did—to the perils of a grave 
European crisis. But it is doubtful whether his in- 
dignation at the moment would have been sensibly 
diminished. The contempt which Mr. Disraeli dis- 
played, and which he encouraged his party to display, 
for the pledges which they had publicly given and 
on the faith of which his Government had come into 
power, could not have been excused even if it had been 
realised as the product of an irresponsible opportunism 
instead of the fulfilment of a prearranged plan. 

Mr. Disraeli was not alone in his responsibility. 
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The reasons which determined Lord Derby’s action 
are of less interest to us here since Lord Cranborne’s 
official connection with him began and ended with 
this Ministry. His control over proceedings in the 
House of Commons was indirect and probably limited ; 
but there is no reason to assume that in the Cabinet 
he did not exercise the full influence which belonged 
to his position as Prime Minister. To judge from his 
own statements, his dominant motive throughout was 
suspicion of, and resentment against, his old Whig 
adversaries and a resolve to avoid at all costs a repeti- 
tion of the humiliating experiences of ’53 and 759. 
Excepting in one case, there is no need to dwell 
at length upon the other personalities of the Cabinet. 
Those among them who could claim intellectual distinc- 
tion belonged for the most part to Lord Cranborne’s own 
generation. Several of them were destined to play their 
parts, for and against him, in the larger responsibilities 
of the future as they had already become intimate 
in the comradeship of guerilla warfare in House of 
Commons opposition. Lord Stanley was there,—a 
family friend,—socially a member with him of the 
same intimate circle,—like himself the heir to a great 
name and fortune,—coupled with him by their ac- 
quaintance as the twin hopes of aristocratic Toryism, 
—but withal possessed of a temperament and ideals 
so wholly opposed to his own that it should have 
been possible even then to have foretold their ultimate 
rupture ;—Mr. Gathorne-Hardy, a more recent Parlia- 
mentary recruit, but already a staunch ally in Church 
struggles, whose friendship was to grow and strengthen 
with years, and whose comradeship in point of time 
was to outlast all others ;—Sir Stafford Northcote, 
who had for years been associated with him in the 
representation of Stamford, and who had points of 
contact with him which were more numerous than 
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was recognised by superficial onlookers. His un- 
doubted preference for methods of diplomacy over 
those of warfare in party politics was a difference that 
went less deep than appeared. No man was actually 
less moved by counsels of fear, and his sense of humour, 
keen, subtle, and never slumbering, interpreted con- 
stantly and successfully between him and his more 
combatively inclined colleague. 

But on this occasion none of these seem to have 
displayed any marked initiative either in counsel or 
action,—confiding in their leaders’ superior experience 
and acquiescing without question in their decisions. 
The exception was Lord Carnarvon. He and General 
Peel were Lord Cranborne’s companions in revolt. 
General Peel was older than the other two and was 
never on terms of any special intimacy with them. 
He followed throughout a line of action distinct and 
separate from theirs, though arriving at the same 
conclusion. With Lord Carnarvon, on the other 
hand, an acquaintance begun at Oxford had already 
matured into a friendship which, strengthened by the 
conflict in which they were now together engaged, 
became for many years the warmest and closest of 
Lord Cranborne’s public life. They were never to- 
gether in the House of Commons,—Lord Carnarvon 
having succeeded his father before he came of age. 
He was a year junior to Lord Cranborne,—the two 
men being the youngest members of that Cabinet. 
They had been drawn together by a similarity of aims 
and standards rather than by a similarity of character ; 
their opinions at this time, both in the domain of 
Church doctrine and in that of State politics, being 
practically identic. The attribute which may be said 
to have peculiarly distinguished Lord Carnarvon’s char- 
acter was the fineness of its structure. All that was 
not rare and delicate seemed to have been excluded 
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from its composition. He appeared as the embodi- 
ment of the traditional knightly virtues; the polish of 
manner, the perfect courtesy, the scrupulous standard 
of honour were there ; loyalty and courage, chivalry 
and generosity were salient characteristics. He was 
even fastidious on the poimt of honour,— uncom- 
promising in his condemnation of failure to reach 
the standard set. And the same delicacy of finish 
was observable on the intellectual side. His enjoy- 
ments lay mainly in his library, and his most favoured 
society was that of scholars and writers. His moral 
emotions, without being stronger than those of 
Lord Cranborne, were more to be reckoned with. 
His sympathies and antipathies,—his sense of personal 
disapproval or admiration, the desire stirred in him 
by a great idea, the indignation roused by cruelty 
or baseness,—had more power in their unassisted 
strength to influence him to action. The contrast 
between the two men’s attitudes, a contrast which 
included a fundamental resemblance enabling them 
in the end to achieve separation without bitterness, 
might perhaps best be expressed by saying that in 
their appreciation of moral beauty and truth it was 
the first of those attributes which always seemed to 
stand foremost in Lord Carnarvon’s reverence,—the 
second in that of his friend. 

At the time of their resignation, Lord Cranborne, 
apparently in collaboration with Lord Carnarvon, 
drew up a brief memorandum recording the circum- 
stances which led up to it. It forms the basis of 
so much of the following account as has not been 
taken from public sources,— with a few additions 
from verbal statements made by him at a later date 
and from one or two letters. 

When the Cabinet began its meetings in November, 
Lord Derby stated his opinion that it would be 
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unwise to take no notice of the Reform question ; 
but that, on the other hand, to bring in a Bill would 
expose the Government to the danger of being outbid 
by the Opposition in whatever extension of the 
franchise they might propose. He therefore suggested 
that in the first place resolutions of a general character 
should be placed before the House. As originally 
proposed, these resolutions terminated with a demand 
for a Commission of Enquiry into a number of 
questions of fact which still remained undetermined, 
and also pointed, though somewhat vaguely, to an 
enquiry into questions of policy and more particularly 
into the merits of some system of plural voting. 
The resolutions so proposed were accepted in principle 
by Mnunisters,—were discussed by them throughout 
the winter, were modified in language but were 
adhered to in substance. Up till the opening of the 
session on February 5, the plan of proceeding by 
resolutions and then by enquiry, preliminary to 
legislation, remained unaltered; while the policy 
kept ultimately in view appears to have been the 
one indicated in the Conservative speeches of the 
previous session,—namely, that of combining a lower- 
ing of the franchise with a proportionate increase 
in the individual voting power of those belonging 
to the less numerous classes. It was only a short 
time before Parliament met that it was even decided 
to allude to the subject of Reform in the Queen’s 
Speech. Then Mr. Disraeli urged that to omit all 
reference to it would be to give Mr. Gladstone too 
useful a subject for oratorical elaboration; and a 
paragraph was inserted. It embodied in rather 
indeterminate language the policy already spoken 
of. It expressed a hope that the franchise would 
be “‘ freely extended,” but also that the actual balance 
of political power would not be “‘ unduly disturbed.” 
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The House met in a restive mood. It resented 
the admitted unpreparedness of Ministers. The nerves 
of the Conservative party were in a state of tension— 
the product of their conscious dependence on Opposi- 
tion support, of the agitation which was being carried 
on in the country, and of their dread of giving offence 
to possible future constituents. Mr. Disraeli’s earlier 
speeches were not calculated to reassure them. They 
were indeterminate, evasive, depressed. Instead of 
giving a lead they asked for one. Were they deliber- 
ately intended to intensify panic among the back 
benches in order to stimulate a cry for strong action, 
or did they merely give a too candid expression to 
the speaker’s actual frame of mind ? 

Whichever alternative is accepted, there is no 
doubt that, from the moment that the Government - 
came face to face with its following in the House of 
Commons, the Cabinet atmosphere changed as if by 
magic. For three months Ministers had been debating 
the exact form to be taken by academic resolutions 
whose acceptance by the House was to precede an 
enquiry which was to precede legislation, which was 
itself thus to be relegated to an almost indefinite 
future. During the three weeks which followed 
the opening of Parliament, constantly changing 
proposals for immediate action were thrown down 
before them by their leaders one after another ;— 
new developments were announced at every meeting ; 
—policies were agreed upon, modified, withdrawn ;— 
every issue became confused, every decision was 
hurried and none seemed final. 

A week before the session opened, Mr. Disraeli 
had sent for Lord Cranborne and had proposed the 
abandonment of the Enquiry—to which his colleague 
would not consent. Nothing was said about it in 
Cabinet: “ Up to the delivery of the Queen’s Speech, 
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no proposition for immediate legislation had even 
been mentioned in Cabinet.’?! Apparently, to judge 
from the following letter, the suggestion of household 
suffrage, as what might be called the democratic limb 
in the Resolution programme, was mooted in the same 
interview. 


To Mr. Disraeli, February 1, 1867. 


“What alarmed me in the programme you 
sketched on Wednesday was the introduction into 
the resolutions of any specific suffrage—such as 
household suffrage, which you named. Such a course 
would make it easy for the other side to frame an 
amendment that would drive the waverers into their 
lobby and would deprive your concession of all 
neutralising safeguards. Such a result would be 
more dangerous in a resolution than in a Bill. I 
think resolutions are only safe as long as they are 
general.” 


Mr. Disraeli walked up with him from the House 
on the opening day and returned to the same point 
(though the Memorandum speaks of “ rate - paying 
franchise” and not household suffrage)—Lord Cran- 
borne again dissenting. But when, the next day, 
the 6th, Lord Derby formally proposed to the Cabinet 
both of these two changes, he does not appear to 
have persisted in his objections. The feeling in the 
House against the Enquiry had already shown itself 
so strongly that he probably felt the uselessness of 
urging an insistence which would have been heroic. 
The rate- paying franchise, on the other hand, in 
the form in which it was proposed to mention it 
in the resolutions, was unexceptionable, though he 
realised from the first the reception to be expected 
for it. It provided for a general plurality of votes, 
based upon the old system of parochial representa- 
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tion, wherein the number of votes held by each man 
varied in proportion to the assessed value of the 
house he occupied. The proportion was not specified, 
but the principle embodied was coherent and self- 
contained. The plurality was to be based upon the 
same qualification as the rest of the franchise, and 
thus emphasised the fact that even the poorest 
householder was to vote as a householder and because 
he had some material interest, however small, in 
the well-ordered government of his country. As his 
material interest increased, his voting power would 
in proportion be enlarged. The scheme was indeed 
a rather exaggerated embodiment of the principle 
for which the Tory party had been contending. In 
his resignation speech Lord Cranborne referred to 
it as one which he had believed to be just, though 
he had not thought that the House would be likely 
to accept it. ‘‘ But that seemed to me a small 
matter. My only question in assenting to the proposal 
was to ask myself, was it just ?—was it arranged 
upon a principle that seemed to be just and which 
would at the same time afford an opportunity of 
admitting to the representation a very large class 
who did not now possess the franchise?! We 
can conceive that the measurement of values which 
reckoned a probable defeat of the Government as 
‘a small matter” was hardly likely to find acceptance 
with his leader. 

He and Lord Carnarvon agreed. General Peel, 
who seems to have adopted the less elaborate position 
of objecting to household suffrage on any terms, 
threatened resignation. To avert this result the 
wording of the proposed Resolution was altered the 
following Saturday so as to leave both the amount 
of extension and the character of the plurality un- 
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defined. In that form— affirming the principle of 
plurality of voting as a method of facilitating a 
large extension of the borough franchise—it appeared 
as the fifth of the Resolutions which Mr. Disraeli 
presented to the House on the Monday, February 
11. Their discussion was fixed for a fortnight later, 
—February 25. 

But in the course of that fortnight they virtually 
expired. Mr. Disraeli, in the speech in which he 
introduced them, interpreted the method of procedure 
by resolution after a manner wholly novel to Par- 
liamentary experience. The House was asked to 
assent to certain abstract principles laid down in 
the Resolutions, but was assured that as regarded 
others of great importance the Government would 
“defer to its opinion,” while in “the application 
of those principles they would consult the sense and 
accept the suggestions of the House.” If members 
would ‘“‘ deign to co-operate ” with the Government 
all suggestions which appeared to the public advantage 
would be accepted with gratitude, and “to all we 
shall give a cordial and candid deference.” 1 The 
House, however, was not prepared to accept this 
invitation to draft the Government’s measure for it 
and there was a general demand for the production of 
a Bill. Pressed by a series of questions and appeals, 
Mr. Disraeli promised in the course of that week 
that, when the Resolutions were debated on the 25th, 
he would place the House in “ possession of their 
application,’—that is, of the outlines of the Govern- 
ment Bill. 

No specific Cabinet decision appears to have 
preceded this announcement. Ministers, who up to 
a week before had looked upon legislation as a hazy 
possibility in the future, found themselves pledged to 

1 Hansard, February 11, 1867. 
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produce a scheme to the House within less than a 
fortnight. But that does not represent the whole 
demand which was made upon them by their leaders. 
They were not called together again until the following 
Saturday—only one clear week before the appointed 
day—and it was three days after that that the measure 
for which they were finally asked to make themselves 
responsible was presented to them. No opportunity 
was given them for individual consideration,—still 
less for informed discussion. It must have been 
during this period that Lord Cranborne’s suspicions 
began to take form in the bitter suggestion (as he 
described it in after years when recalling those days) 
that a deliberate intention existed to “ hustle and 
cheat’ him and those who agreed with him into the 
acceptance of a policy which it was known would not 
be forthcoming if time for thought and counsel were 
allowed them. 

In this conviction of a deliberate intrigue he was 
probably mistaken, though Mr. Disraeli would have 
allowed himself a large latitude in personal diplomacy 
when the object was to avert a Cabinet rupture. 
There was an alternative explanation of this hurried 
procedure,—that the two chiefs had given no more 
consideration to the working and effect of their 
proposals than they allowed to their colleagues, but 
were evolving them bit by bit from the reports 
sent in by lobbyists and wire-pullers and from the 
daily contents of the Chancellor of the Exchequer’s 
post-bag. But when one reflects upon the magnitude 
of the question at issue,—one touching the very 
foundations of government and involving the pros- 
pect of a constitutional revolution,—one can hardly 
wonder if he found such an hypothesis incredible. 

Hustling, whether deliberate or consequential, 
there certainly was. The policy which had been 
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decided on the 6th and suspended on the 9th had 
altogether disappeared before the next meeting of 
the Cabinet. On the evening of the Friday in that 
week—the 15th—Mr. Disraeli again sought out the 
Indian Secretary and confided to him that the 
plurality proposed ‘“‘ would not do.” Even in the 
vague form in which the principle had appeared in 
the fifth Resolution, it had found no friends. Mr. 
Disraeli suggested instead a plan which he said had 
*““just occurred to him.” It depended on what 
Mr. Bright had sarcastically described as ‘“ fancy 
franchises.”’ Men were to vote not only as ratepayers 
and householders, but on the amount of their direct 
taxes, on their savings-bank deposits, on an educational 
qualification. As the plan was then presented to 
Lord Cranborne, electors were to have two, three, 
or four votes, according to the number of franchises 
which they possessed. Numerically reckoned this 
counterpoise appeared to be satisfactory, but it 
can be seen to have differed fundamentally from 
that provided in the earlier proposal in that it was 
no longer of the essence of the scheme. It was 
an arbitrary excrescence upon it, depending only 
for its maintenance upon the loyalty and resolution 
with which it might be defended in Parliament. 
Lord Cranborne demurred to a household franchise 
so uncertainly balanced, but agreed not to resist the 
plan if a £5 limit—ensuring presumably a fuller 
adequacy to the proposed counterpoise— were ac- 
cepted as its foundation. In the letter which he 
wrote to Lord Derby just before their final rupture 
he recalled how he had been willing to “go as far as 
he possibly could ” to avoid causing embarrassment to 
his colleagues even though he felt the abandonment of 
the Queen’s Speech policy to have been “ a disastrous 
step.” Enquiry had gone; postponement had been 
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replaced by a breathless haste to legislate ; plurality 
had been abandoned. Within ten days of the opening 
of Parliament every shred of the pre-session policy 
had disappeared. But he must still go “as far as 
he could ” in loyalty to the Cabinet, and this plan— 
as it stood—satisfied all the requirements to which 
he and the party were publicly pledged. Escape was 
not yet. 

Mr. Disraeli sent word the same evening that 
his terms would be accepted. On the next day, 
the 16th, this £5 rating scheme was accordingly 
submitted to the Cabinet. The possible plurality of 
four had already been cut down to two,—possessors 
of all or any of the franchises were only to have a 
second vote. The two friends conceded this point, 
and when the meeting broke up Lord Cranborne 
understood that the proposal had been finally agreed 
upon as the foundation of the Government Bill. 

As such it survived three days. On Tuesday the 
19th the Cabinet met again, only six days before that 
on which the public were to be placed in possession 
of the measure, first at a party meeting in the Carlton 
and then in the House of Commons. General Peel 
had refused consent to the Saturday settlement but 
his opposition had been overcome in the interval, 
(by the Queen’s intervention, it was said); and his 
reconciliation, which was now announced to _ his 
colleagues, had presumably encouraged the Prime 
Minister to cancel previous concessions. ‘‘ To the 
extreme surprise”? of Lord Cranborne and_ his 
friend, as it is emphatically stated in the Memor- 
andum,—he announced the withdrawal of the £5 
rating scheme and a reversion to the plan of household 
suffrage which Mr. Disraeli had agreed not to press 
only four days before. But the malcontents had 
accepted the principle of numerical counterpoise 
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and they were assured that the counterpoise would 
still be effective. Their chiefs had not the figures 
with them but promised to produce them to the 
Cabinet on the following Saturday. And so Lord 
Cranborne went back to his work in the House and 
in his department, trying ineffectually to snatch 
time for an examination of the statistics on his own 
account; bitterly resentful, with his friend, at the 
helpless ignorance in which responsibility was being 
thrust upon them, but seeing no issue of escape for 
which any consistent defence could be urged. On 
Saturday the 28rd, according to his promise, Mr. 
Disraeli read to the Cabinet the figures which had 
been demanded. They were not accompanied by 
any of the statistics on which they were founded, 
and represented only the grand totals. As such they 
corroborated the assurances ‘given: the balance of 
increase in democratic power would be comparatively 
trivial. At the same meeting, one, and that a 
most important, part of the Government policy,— 
the Redistribution scheme,—was brought before 
the Cabinet for the first time. Thus, to quote from 
Lord Cranborne’s Memorandum, “the Franchise part 
of the plan was laid before us six days and the 
Redistribution two days before the Bill was to be 
explained to Parliament, and no detailed statistics 
with respect to either were ever placed in our hands. 
Loud protests were made both by Lord Carnarvon 
and myself against this precipitate mode of dealing 
with so momentous a subject. They were, however, 
fruitless.” 

Ministers separated ;—as they then believed not 
to meet again until the public announcement of 
their policy had established their common responsi- 
bility for it. Lord Cranborne resumed a more 
elaborate examination of the electoral statistics,— 
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at first, apparently, without any very definite aim. 
But on the Sunday, “an accidental circumstance ” * 
called his attention to the fact that the effect of the 
offered counterpoises was very unequally distributed. 
They would operate least in the smaller boroughs. 
He threw himself upon the figures and worked at 
them all through the Sunday night, establishing the 
effect of the proposed changes in one constituency 
after another, and finally proving to his satisfaction 
that in three-fifths of the whole number they would 
produce a certainty of complete democratic domina- 
tion. The discovery had an importance for him 
quite outside its actual bearing on the question. 
He had rashly consented to condition his continued 
association with his leaders’ proposals by an appeal 
to the verdict of statistics,—judgement had been given 
against him,—he now saw himself, with honour and 
consistency, able to declare that judgement reversed. 

With such a prospect before him, he was not 
to be kept back either by scruples as to reopening 
an already settled question or by dread of the very 
natural wrath which he would thereby incur from 
his colleagues. But no time was to be lost. The 
Carlton meeting was summoned for half-past two 
on the Monday. As soon as he had seen where 
his figures would lead him, he had communicated 
with Lord Carnarvon, and a letter was posted to 
Lord Derby on the Sunday night which was virtually 
an offer of resignation. He expressed the pain 
which he was conventionally bound to feel at having 
such a communication to make, stated the result 
of the calculations upon which he had been engaged, 
and emphatically asserted that a measure of such 
effect could not be in accordance ‘‘ with the hopes 
which those of us who took an active part in resisting 
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Mr. Gladstone’s Bill last year raised in those whom 
we induced to vote for us.’ He declined to take 
blame for the lateness of his protest,—resentment at 
the unfair pressure put upon him was still vivid. 


To Lord Derby, February 24, 1867. 


** Under ordinary circumstances I should apologise 
to you for not having discovered the difficulty before. 
But in the present case I cannot blame myself on 
this account. This proposition was made on Tuesday 
last—to my extreme surprise—and though since 
that date I have devoted every spare moment to 
the study of the statistics, it was not till to-day 
that I could obtain the leisure from heavy depart- 
mental work in order to go through them, borough 
by borough.” 


He explains how the statistical error had arisen 
and promises to have fuller details ready by the 
morning. He cannot concur in the proposed measure 
and, including Lord Carnarvon in the request, he 
asks for a Cabinet to be called before the meeting 
of the party. 


‘* At the same time I am bound in candour to 
say that I do not see my way to an alternative pro- 
posal. The error of attempting to frame a Reform 
Bill during the week previous to its production is 
one that in my opinion cannot be redeemed. I 
need not say how deeply grieved I am by any act 
of mine to cause inconvenience to you. Though 
the abandonment of the policy under which the 
Queen’s Speech was framed was a disastrous step, 
I would gladly have gone as far as I could possibly 
do to prevent any embarrassment to the Cabinet. 
But if I consent to this scheme now that I know 
what its effect will be I could not look in the face 
those whom last year I urged to resist Mr. Gladstone. 
I am convinced that it will, if passed, be the ruin 
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of the Conservative party. Again repeating that if 
more time had been allowed you should have had 
this protest long ago, I am, etc.” 


What followed has often been described. Some 
Ministers were in the country, some could not be 
found by the messengers who were sent hot-foot 
through London in search of them. They dropped 
in one by one to learn with various degrees of bewilder- 
ment, dismay and indignation, the occasion of their 
being summoned. The Cabinet was not fully as- 
sembled till within half an hour of the Carlton meeting. 
A hurried discussion led to the decision that it must 
be saved from disruption at all costs. Lord Derby 
offered the substitution of a £6 rating plan, “ stating 
at the same time his great reluctance in doing so.” * 
To this the three revolters (General Peel had joined - 
the other two) gave their consent; though Lord 
Cranborne, as he told the House of Commons after- 
wards, implored the rest of his colleagues to adhere 
to their own views and accept his resignation. These 
proceedings were indiscreetly revealed a few days 
later in a speech of Sir John Pakington’s, one of the 
Ministers, and the measure thus originated became 
known to a derisive public as the ‘‘ Ten Minutes 
Bill.” 

Its introduction to the House by Mr. Disraeli 
the same afternoon was a masterpiece of unprepared 
statement. But it soon leaked out in the lobbies 
that both he and the Prime Minister disapproved 
of it,—the latter, indeed, having taken an early 
opportunity, in Mr. Disraeli’s words, of “‘ intimating 
to his followers”? his real preference. Within the 
next few days a cry, which probably represented the 
view most prevalent in the party, arose for the “large 
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and generous’ measure which it was known that 
their chiefs favoured, and the conclusion was forgone. 
On Friday, March 1, Lord Derby wrote to Lord 
Cranborne and his friends that, at the Cabinet on the 
following day, he intended to propose a reversion 
to the household suffrage scheme—thus achieving a 
fifth change of plan in less than four weeks. The in- 
formation was tantamount to a call for their resigna- 
tions and these were accordingly given in the next 
day. On Monday the 4th, the withdrawal of the 
last week’s proposal in favour of a reversion to 
“the Government’s original policy ’” was announced 
by Mr. Disraeli to a rather bewildered House,— 
which had never yet been informed that the first 
proposal was not the original one. At the same time 
he announced the resignation of the three Ministers. 
That day in the House of Lords and the following 
day in the House of Commons they explained their 
action in language as decorously unenlightening as 
is usual on such occasions. Beyond a passing and 
perfunctory reference to his pain at parting from 
his colleagues, Lord Cranborne avoided the insincerity 
of compliment, while Mr. Disraeli, on the other hand, 
expressed his regret at the loss which the Cabinet 
had sustained,—particularly in one ‘‘ whose com- 
manding talents, whose clear intelligence, capacity 
for labour, and power of expression will always, I 
am sure, qualify him for taking a leading part in the 
affairs of this country.” ? 


The foregoing presents the story of the Cabinet 
rupture in ’67 as it appeared to one party in the 
dispute :—no doubt it could be made to bear a 
different aspect looked at from another point of 
view. The impression of unfair dealing left upon 

1 Hansard, March 5, 1867. 
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Lord Cranborne’s mind was very deep. More than a 
dozen years afterwards, when he could discuss the 
political events of that time in a spirit of historical 
detachment, his whole manner changed and _ his 
voice became vibrant with emotion as he spoke of 
his personal experiences in Cabinet during those last 
few weeks. 

He was severely criticised in some quarters both 
for the moment chosen for his resignation and the 
pettiness of the difference upon which it was offered. 
This account has sufficiently shown that the moment 
was not of his choosing. As he told Lord Derby, if 
his chiefs had given him more time, he would have 
given them more warning. The Ten Minutes Bill 
was, after all, only a climax—the last gasp in a 
fortnight’s breathless scurry. The grounds selected 
were trivial enough, though solid so far as they 
went, and fulfilling the required condition that 
loyalty to his pledges could alone absolve him from 
loyalty to his colleagues. But it would be absurd 
to regard these statistical calculations as the inspira- 
tion of his action. His critics were so far right. 
He separated from his colleagues partly because he 
disapproved of what they were doing, but far more, 
because of what he dreaded that they would do. 
He was accused of having been moved by personal 
prejudice and unworthy suspicions. The answer is 
that all, and more than all, that he anticipated came 
to pass. When a man acts on his prevision of the 
future he must be judged by the event. If he 
proves wrong, he may be fairly charged with over- 
suspicion or over-confidence, as the case may be. 
But if he proves right, he can in the same way claim 
to be credited with insight into character and accurate 
judgement of the probable influence of circumstance. 


CHAPTER IX 
THE REFORM BILL OF 1867 


(1) THE DisraELI-GLADSTONE DUEL 


A FEw days after Lord Cranborne’s resignation, his 
wife met Lord Derby on the crowded staircase of 
an evening party. ‘“‘ Is Robert still doing his sums ? ”’ 
enquired the great man grimly as he passed her. 
Lady Cranborne declined to be put out of countenance 
and defiantly threw back her retort across the heads 
of intervening guests, ‘‘ Yes,—and he has reached 
rather a curious result ;—take three from fifteen and 
nothing remains.” 

If she had said that only one remained she would 
scarcely have exaggerated the truth,—at least so 
far as the House of Commons was concerned. For 
the rest of that session there was only one man who 
counted either on the Ministerial bench or in the 
party as a whole. The personal triumph which 
Mr. Disraeli achieved was, and has remained, unique. 
The leader of a party in a minority, he induced the 
House of Commons to enact a constitutional revolution 
to which the great mass of its members were bitterly 
opposed, and, in doing this, to rescind—and more 
than rescind—a decision at which they had deliber- 
ately arrived after long debate, only twelve months 
previously. He compelled colleagues and individual 
followers to self-contradictions too patent for denial, 
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and made his whole party accomplices in a defiance 
of consistency which has never been equalled. And 
these results were achieved without any display of 
eloquence or argument, without any apparent effort 
to change the convictions or influence the feelings 
of those whose actions he so effectually controlled. 
It is not surprising that contemporary onlookers 
talked of magic and mystery men; or that later 
writers, when brought face to face with the episode, 
have greeted it with something of a literary gasp, 
and been content to dismiss it as the most inexplicable 
and most abnormal of which Parliamentary history 
has record. 

Abnormal it certainly was and—as im all large 
results of human action—the product of a multi- 
plicity of causes, many of which it would be impossible 
to identify. But in its main outlines it admits at — 
least of coherent explanation. Leaving aside for 
the moment the very marked influence of the two 
great Parliamentary personalities of the time,—those 
of Mr. Disraeli and his rival,—we suggest that the 
event should be looked at primarily as an example 
of the avenging power of fact over the self-created 
delusions of politicians. Its abnormal character lies 
in the immediate fashion in which the opposition of 
these forces was presented and the consequent com- 
pleteness of the catastrophe. 

For fifteen years Reform had been agitated by 
the Radical party on the hypothesis of a demand in 
the country which had had practically no existence. 
For fifteen years the unreal demand had been met by 
tactics correspondingly insincere. But in the course 
of the twelve months which followed the general 
election of °65, the popular agitation for democratic 
change became genuine and conscious, whatever 
limits may be assigned to its extent. From that 
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moment it became impossible to treat the question 
as a subject for Parliamentary intrigue or to attempt 
to settle it by partial and delusive concessions. 
There were only two ways in which it could be met, 
—either by resistance—passive or positive—or by 
acquiescence. 

These being the conditions, it is to be noted that 
it was not the leaders who took the initiative in 
refusing resistance. In their formal pronouncements 
on taking office they carefully left themselves free 
to omit dealing with the question altogether, and, by 
the earlier decision in Cabinet in favour of enquiry 
and postponement, that course was still left open. 
Lord Cranborne favoured it at the outset as the only 
sound policy if Whig support failed—throwing upon 
lapsed Adullamites the discredit of passing a Radical 
Reform Bill if they should decide to turn the Govern- 
ment out. It is not suggested that his chiefs would 
have faced this latter prospect with the same equani- 
mity that he did,—but as a matter of fact the decision 
was not left to them. The cry among their following 
for a settlement of the question became louder and 
more insistent as the winter advanced; and by the 
time the House met all that was vocal in the party 
was clamouring for legislation. It was clamoured for, 
not because it was in itself desirable, not because it 
was believed to be expedient in the interests of the 
Constitution as Tories understood them, but because 
it was held to be necessary to “satisfy the popular 
demand.” That there was a less articulate section who 
throughout would have favoured an attitude of pure 
Conservatism is very probable. There was a general 
impression at the time that this was so. But since 
it never made itself heard in speech, and was never 
given the opportunity of expressing itself in action, 
its strength cannot be determined. 
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A bold policy directly in opposition to the demo- 
cratic idea was also within the capacity of that 
Parliament if Tories and Whigs had chosen to embark 
upon it,—a policy embodying the cry of “ participation 
without predominance,” which had been the watch- 
word of Conservatism throughout the ’66 debates. 
It was the policy to which the Cabinet remained 
faithful until a week or ten days after the session 
of ’67 opened. The most direct way of giving effect 
to it, and that which they favoured, was through a 
full acceptance of the system of plural voting. But 
this provision was no sooner bruited in the lobbies of 
the House of Commons than it was almost unani- 
mously repudiated. In form it was, no doubt, novel 
and therefore unacceptable ;— as Lord Campbell 
lamented in the House of Lords, ‘‘ no one understands 
it and in consequence every one denounces it.”? But 
it was not to its form that objection was fundamentally 
made. The real reason for its rejection was that it 
would not only have eliminated government by a 
numerical majority, but that it was openly and 
admittedly designed with that precise object. Its 
introduction would have placed the Government and 
party in direct opposition to the theory of popular 
rights which was being proclaimed upon Reform 
League platforms, and it was therefore, and for that 
reason, regarded as inadmissible by Conservative 
members. 

Thus when Ministers met their followers in the 
House of Commons, they found them—or at least 
those of them who claimed to speak for the others— 
prepared to reject any policy of overt resistance to 
the Reform agitation, whether it were of a passive or 
an active character. There were a certain number 
who from the first were willing to carry this view to 
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its logical conclusion and to agree to all that the 
Reformers asked for. But—and this is the pregnant 
fact—the great bulk of the party made a further 
demand upon their leaders. They still affirmed, and 
sincerely, their loyalty to their pledged principles : 
they had not in the least withdrawn their opposition 
to a genuinely democratic settlement. The test which 
they were prepared to apply to the debating defence 
of any measure presented to them they had no inten- 
tion of applying to its actual effects. They insisted, 
in fact, that while the ‘“ popular demand ” should 
neither be ignored nor defied it should not on any 
account be conceded. This is the only formula which 
accommodates itself to the labyrinthine contradictions 
in which the student of that period becomes lost when 
he sets out to discover what the views of the Con- 
servative party were. It is in this purely irrational 
state of opinion that both the true account of Mr. 
Disraeli’s action is, we take it, to be found, and also 
the explanation of his marvellous success. He brought 
to the final solution two independent conditions of 
his own—conceived upon two very different planes 
of statesmanship. He was determined on a Parlia- 
mentary success,—and he was determined upon a 
settlement which should leave no invitation to 
further change. Had he kept the latter aim only in 
view he could have secured it without discredit by 
accepting defeat, and giving, in Opposition, a loyal 
support to any measure that promised to fulfil the 
condition. As it was, he took the only course for 
the attainment of his double end which his followers 
left open to him. He could afterwards truthfully 
boast that he had educated his party—but it was 
not to the acceptance of any new view of consti- 
tutional advantage, or even of political expediency ; 
—it was simply to the recognition of that very 
VOL. I R 
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elementary truth that you cannot both eat your cake 
and have it. 

The tactics which he adopted, however they may 
be judged from an ethical point of view, were ad- 
mirable in their exact adaptation and restriction to 
the needs of the situation. Men wondered at the 
absence of oratorical display with which his results 
were attained. Indeed, his known deficiencies in this 
respect were among the assets upon which his oppon- 
ents counted. Mr. Horsman (Mr. Lowe’s partner in 
the leadership of the Adullamites) wrote to Lord 
Cranborne on the day of the Bill’s introduction, re- 
porting the certainty of Mr. Gladstone’s opposition 
and exultingly foretelling the Government’s defeat. 
‘*T have unbounded confidence in Disraeli’s capacity 
for failure on a great occasion, and an equal con- 
fidence in Gladstone’s success when it depends on 
speaking.” + But it did not depend on speaking. 
Indeed there were occasions during the next few 
weeks when Mr. Gladstone’s gift of speech acted 
directly to the defeat of his wishes. Mr. Disraeli spent 
himself not at all in argument or oratorical appeal. 
His efforts, as regarded his own followers, were simply 
directed to bringing them bit by bit, first from one 
direction and then from another, face to face with 
facts. Once that was done, the facts could be trusted 
to do the work of persuasion for him. 

Lord Cranborne was not among those who required 
education. In assuming that he did so, and could be 
reconciled to the event by the same methods which 
were effective with the rank and file of his party, 
Mr. Disraeli’s judgement erred. Though entangled for 
a few days in the most difficult decision which a 
public man is ever called upon to take,—the selection 
of the precise moment when resignation is neither too 

1 March 18, 1867, 
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precipitate nor too deferred for consistent defence,— 
Lord Cranborne’s conviction of the inevitable issue 
followed close upon his leader’s assurance on that 
February evening that plural voting ‘“‘ would not do.” 
He shared Mr. Disraeli’s vision,—but it pointed him 
to conclusions of action diametrically opposite. Since, 
under existing conditions, only a Radical measure could 
secure success, Mr. Disraeli resolved to accept one, and, 
for the same reason, Lord Cranborne became supremely 
anxious that a Radical Government should replace 
the Conservative Government in power. His desire 
for the Bill’s defeat was only in part due to its in- 
trinsic demerits. It is curious to note how in this 
respect the centre of his interest shifted. It was no 
longer to be found in the actual Constitutional 
struggle ;—he recognised that as hopeless, though until 
defeat was accomplished he characteristically con- 
tinued to dispute it. But it was in the question of 
party ethics, in defence of those obligations of personal 
honour in public life which he held to have been 
outraged, that his energies became absorbed. This 
was the subject which mainly occupied him both in 
speech and writing for the remainder of that year. 


The history of the session divides itself naturally 
into two parts. It was not till after Easter that 
Mr. Disraeli began seriously to undertake the educa- 
tion of his party. The earlier weeks of the contest 
were devoted to defeating and scattering the forces 
of the Liberal majority and, with them, of the small 
body of Tory mutineers. It was in this portion of his 
campaign that Mr. Disraeli’s genius for Parliamentary 
tactics showed itself most brilliantly. Like all good 
generals he was assisted by fortune. There were 
favourable circumstances of which he took the fullest 
advantage ;—the almost unanimous desire to be quit 
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of the subject—the extreme disorganisation in which 
the Liberal party was involved—the quite peculiar 
relations which existed between its leader and the 
Whig section of his followers. What has been said of 
the Conservatives’ state of mind would apply with 
equal force to that of the Whigs. But with them 
the anxiety to advertise democratic sympathies while 
avoiding democratic legislation was complicated by 
an even greater anxiety to keep Mr. Gladstone out of 
office. Thus, paradoxically enough, Mr. Disraeli’s 
most effective source of strength in combating the 
opposition of the Liberal party, was found in the 
antagonism of the Liberal chief. 

This was very genuine. Mr. Gladstone hated the 
Tory Bill ;—his Liberalism was shocked by what he 
regarded as the injustice of its restrictions,—and his 
still remaining Conservatism was almost equally — 
shocked by the extent to which it lowered the fran- 
chise. Perhaps his critics would have said that, 
having himself the year before introduced the only 
perfect scheme of Reform, he was ready, like David 
Deans, to protest alike against right-hand excesses 
and left-hand defections from the one narrow path 
of salvation. Sir William Heathcote,! one of Lord 
Cranborne’s few faithful allies and also an intimate 
personal friend of Mr. Gladstone’s, had several inter- 
views with him upon the subject of possible common 
action for the Bill’s defeat, accounts of which he 
from time to time wrote to Lord Cranborne. When 
the provisions of the Bill were first published,—at a 
meeting in Downing Street a day or two before its 
introduction to the House,—he reported him as in a 
*““ state of anxiety approaching to despair ”’ ;—if the 

1 Member for Oxford University and a leading Tractarian layman. He 


was the head of an old Hampshire family and patron and resident squire of 
John Keble’s parish of Hursley. 
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Bill were to go into Committee “not only must it 
come out with household suffrage pure and unguarded,” 
but he himself must ‘“‘ be an active agent in bringing 
it into the condition which he deprecated.’ He was 
very anxious to secure its rejection on the second 
reading, and sent messages to Lord Cranborne asking 
for his assistance by speech and vote. A little later 
Sir William reported that in his present mind (he was 
careful to underline the four words) Mr. Gladstone 
was prepared to give a direct vote against household 
suffrage even if other of the Bill’s enormities were 
removed. Then, again, he was fulminating with such 
warmth of denunciation against the restrictions, that 
Sir William had mildly to remind him that these were 
precisely the provisions of the Bill which the desired 
Tory reinforcements ‘‘ might think advantages.” 
Common action would evidently be difficult under 
these circumstances, —a fact with which no doubt 
the Chancellor of the Exchequer had fully reckoned. 
The Bill was introduced on March the 18th, a fort- 
night after Lord Cranborne’s resignation. It was in 
essence the same as that which had been abandoned 
so suddenly at that breathless council in St. James’s 
Square. The dual vote—the small surviving remnant 
of that “ principle of plurality of votes” solemnly 
announced in the Resolutions—had now been re- 
stricted to one class—the payers of Income-tax. As 
such it had become wholly incongruous to the rest of 
the Bill, and was received with so little welcome that 
its withdrawal was promised before the Bill went into 
Committee. Of other safeguards and counterpoises 
were the fancy franchises, educational and fund- 
holding, a two years’ residence, and—the one which 
was of most substantial numerical importance and 
occupied the lion’s share of Parliamentary attention, 
—the provision for personal rating, or, as it came to 
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be more familiarly spoken of, the exclusion of the 
compound householder. This last somewhat mys- 
terious phrase was used in connection with the system 
by which municipalities escaped the expense of rate 
collection from small houses by arranging to com- 
pound for a 25 per cent reduction on ail rates collected 
and paid by the landlord. The householders whose 
rates were thus compounded for included a very large 
proportion—it was estimated at as much as two-thirds 
—of the classes proposed for enfranchisement. The 
Bill insisted upon the “ personal ’”’ payment of rates 
as a necessary qualification. Therefore, these house- 
holders could only obtain the vote by demanding to 
be excepted from the system and to pay their own 
rates. More than this, it was provided that they 
must pay them in full while able only to deduct the 
smaller or ‘‘ compounded ” rate from their landlords’ 
rent. The language in which this provision was 
generally defended by the Bill’s Conservative sup- 
porters was typical of their attitude throughout. 
They repudiated with indignation any intention of 
exclusion or restriction,—they dwelt enthusiastically 
upon the “ principle of self-selection ’’ which would be 
established,—they drew glowing pictures of thrifty, 
public-spirited, patriotic working men pressing for- 
ward to take the burden of their rates upon them 
and thus achieve the full rights of citizenship. We 
may assume that they were not consciously insincere, 
but there can be no doubt that their whole value for 
the provision lay in their conviction that such working 
men would form an insignificant fraction of the whole. 

Mr. Disraeli, however, in introducing the Bill, 
dwelt openly on the restrictive results which would 
probably be involved. This was partly, perhaps, an 
expression of the instinctive and audacious candour 
which was always in such piquant contrast to his 
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deliberate mystifications. But it was also very desir- 
able at this stage to bring prominently forward the 
only really substantial restriction upon household 
suffrage which the Bill contained. To say that the 
Tory party were traditionally opposed to household 
suffrage would be to state the facts very inadequately. 
It had been regarded for years as the ultimate 
calamity. The dread of it, indeed, was felt far beyond 
the Tory ranks. We have seen what was Mr. Glad- 
stone’s attitude. Only four years before, Mr. W. E. 
Forster, then on the left wing of the Liberal party, 
had expressed his belief that not fifteen members of 
the House could be found to support it. In April of 
this very year Mr. Bright declared that three-fourths 
of those ‘“‘ who sat near him” were opposed to it,— 
and even admitted that though, for his own part, he 
valued it as the true ideal, he believed it would be 
wiser at present “to draw the line a little above it.” 
More than one of Mr. Disraeli’s own colleagues stated 
in the earlier months of the session their unchanged 
opposition to it. They appear to have satisfied them- 
selves that the Bill would not enact it chiefly on 
account of this provision for personal rating. But at 
the time of the Bill’s introduction the same soothing 
conviction had not yet been fully brought home to 
the rank and file, and they came to its consideration 
in a chastened frame of mind. It was one thing to 
call for a “‘ large and generous measure,’’—to aspire 
to the reputation of belonging to a party of popular 
sympathies ; it was another to look household suff- 
rage for the first time directly in the face. Most of 
the Conservative speeches in the opening debate were 
anxious or critical in tone. Mr. Horsman, in the letter 
which has already been quoted from, estimated the 
number of revolters who would follow Lord Cranborne 
at from forty to fifty,and prophesied the defeat of 
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the Bill on a direct challenge by a majority of two 
to one. 

Mr. Disraeli was correspondingly cautious in his 
introductory statement. Household suffrage was not 
directly alluded to,—it appeared only as an accidental 
by-product of the rate-paying franchise. Men were 
to vote as ratepayers, not as householders. The 
principle of automatic selection was dwelt upon,— 
the fact that at the present time only one householder 
out of every three was also a ratepayer was signifi- 
cantly emphasised. Popular privileges founded upon 
responsibility were wholly distinct from democratic 
rights, and Mr. Disraeli hoped that it would never be 
the fate of the country to live under a democracy,— 
declared that this Bill had no tendency in that 
direction. Mr. Gladstone expressed his contrasting 
objections to the scheme in a strong denunciation of — 
the checks and counterpoises proposed, and a less 
emphatic suggestion that “‘ there would be difficulty 
in dealing with voters at the lower end of the scale.” 
Lord Cranborne, with scarcely veiled irony, spoke of 
the sincerity of Ministers, but insisted that all that 
was substantial in the safeguards offered would be 
impossible of maintenance. Their disappearance 
would leave the House in the presence of “ simple, 
undiluted household suffrage.” In this speech—the 
first which he delivered this year upon the subject— 
he recognised the change which had taken place and 
acknowledged defeat for the cause which he had so 
long championed. If the Government were dismissed, 
as large a measure, he admitted, would probably be 
proposed by the other side. But—‘‘I venture to 
think that political morality and the respect in which 
men are held by the people of this country are of 
more importance than any provisions even of a Reform 
Bill. . . . I am content to fall back on what seems 
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to me a simple proposition of political morality,— 
that the party which behaved in opposition as ours 
did last year is not the party to propose household 
suffrage.” 1 This speech brought Mr. Disraeli again 
to his feet, fearful of what its effect might be. He 
reproached his late colleague in tones more of sorrow 
than of anger for his misconstruction of the Govern- 
ment’s intentions. He declared deliberately and in 
so many words that “‘ the Government would never 
introduce household suffrage pure and simple.” ? 
Desperate apologists at a later date pointed out that 
he had not said that they would never accept it. 

This debate appears to have effectively soothed 
such Conservative alarms as existed,— the process 
being assisted by Radical speakers who were unani- 
mous in their denunciations of the Bill. Lord Exeter 
(the son of the man who had criticised Lord Cran- 
borne’s first Quarterly article) had expressed, at the 
time of his kinsman’s resignation, a sympathetic 
approval of it,—‘‘ had always thought Dizzy would 
upset the coach ”’ ;—but he now wrote again to urge 
caution in opposing a Bill which was not “ nearly so 
objectionable as he had anticipated.” * We hear no 
more of Mr. Horsman’s estimates. He might perhaps 
have contended that sufficient effort to realise them 
was wanting. Early in March, Lord Elcho had en- 
quired jestingly after the prospects of the “* Cranborne 
Cave.” It never attained to an organised existence. 
There are references in Sir William Heathcote’s letters 
to conversations with individual Tories whom he was 
urging to decisive action, but he appears to have been 
acting on his own initiative, and there is no allusion 
to any similar activity on Lord Cranborne’s part. 
The Government Whips were on the alert. One of 


1 Hansard, March 18, 1867. 2 Idem. 
3 March 9, 1867 ; March 25, 1867. 
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the hesitating members complains that they are “ at 
him continually ”—“‘ especially,” writes Sir William, 
‘“‘in questions as to his having had communications 
with you.” Their anxiety was needless. Lord Cran- 
borne was hindered both by his qualities and by his 
defects from entering into that competition for support 
which his leaders no doubt dreaded as the most sinister 
result of his secession. It was a competition freely 
engaged in at the time by a large number of his 
Parliamentary colleagues. Throughout the session the 
lobbies hummed with intrigue and with accusations 
of intrigue. He was appealed to from time to time 
by one section or by another,—but he does not seem 
to have made any corresponding appeal. He took his 
fair share in the public fight, adding continuously to 
his reputation for trenchant and effective criticism. 
But he passed to and fro between his home and the 
corner seat below the gangway which he had made 
his own, without lingering on the way to negotiate 
his cause in lobby or club-room. Friends remonstrated 
with him on his neglect of the minor arts of leadership. 
But then as always he was hopeless of conversion on 
the point. He would not admit the end proposed as 
an object to be striven for,—he did not believe in 
a leadership which required to be sought; he was 
sceptical of the value of the methods recommended ; 
he was unpersuadable as to his own capacity for their 
employment. That he was entirely without personal 
influence remained his unshaken conviction to the end 
of his life. He was certainly deficient in the arts of 
indirect social appeal and still more in the self-assertion 
required for the deliberate creation of a personal 
following. In this case, as in that of Mr. Gladstone, 
Mr. Disraeli profited by an accident of personality. 
There were many circumstances which militated 
against the success of a Tory revolt,—but among 
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them must be reckoned the fact that the man whose 
intellectual pre-eminence compelled him to the fore- 
most position in it should have had a character con- 
stituted upon these lines.? 

The initial difficulty had been surmounted. The 
perilous possibilities of the Bill’s first impression upon 
the party had been averted. But a Tory revolt was 
not the only danger which the Government had to 
meet. On the face of things, their prospect of avoid- 
ing defeat at the hands of the Liberal party could 
have been presented as almost hopeless. The Opposi- 
tion counted a majority in the House of more than 
seventy members. As regarded its leaders, last year’s 
differences had been forgotten and an agreement 
reached between them to unite for the Bill’s destruc- 
tion. Mr. Bright, before its production, had assured 
its author of “candid consideration ’”’ when it appeared ; 
—but the result of this consideration had been a pro- 
found dissatisfaction with its contradictory appeal, 
and he now promised Mr. Gladstone his support in a 


1 The following extract from a letter kindly written by the late Lord 
St. Aldwyn for the purposes of this Biography, suggests that the party may 
have been nearer revolt at this time than has been generally assumed. He 
himself was then a young man in his first Parliament : 

‘* Disraeli’s Reform policy in that year was a great stroke of Parliamentary 
genius, and may now be admitted to have been right. But your father 
was no ‘rebel.’ For in those days Disraeli was personally disliked by the 
ordinary M.P. for his reserve, and mistrusted by the country gentlemen 
Tories, who then formed the bulk of the party in the House of Commons, 
as a Jew and a ‘mystery man.’ For years past the party had steadfastly 
opposed Parliamentary Reform—and they were suddenly asked by such a 
leader to carry it. They did his bidding,—for the party has always followed 
its leader,—but they hated it; and very many, including myself, felt that 
there was something like a repetition of Sir R. Peel’s betrayal. Your father 
on many occasions showed his independence of thought and action,—but in 
this case he represented the opinions of many others, and would have been 
no rebel or intriguer had he organised them in resistance to a departure from 
the old Conservative policy ;—though I think the event proved his wisdom 
in refraining. Personally, I felt so much dislike to what was done that, 
when I was offered office by Disraeli, I was only persuaded to accept it when 
Gathorne-Hardy, who was my most intimate friend in the Cabinet, had 
assured me that he would not stand any further surrenders.”’ (January 24, 
1914.) 
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direct attack. So did Mr. Lowe and Mr. Horsman, 
the leaders of the anti-democratic Liberals. But no 
sooner had the House settled down to the considera- 
tion of the measure than there appeared a remarkable 
opposition of purpose in this matter between the 
leaders and the led. The rank and file, though from 
different points of view they nearly all disliked the 
Bill, showed an unmistakable reluctance to be led to 
the attack. Such a condition was abnormal. Ordin- 
arily where there is divergence between front and 
back, benches on such an issue, it is of the opposite 
kind,—the leaders for some tactical reason holding 
back and the followers spoiling for a fight. Various 
reasons can be offered for this phenomenon, which 
must be reckoned as one of the largest of the con- 
tributory causes of the paradoxical event of that year. 
Foremo;t, no doubt, was the general anxiety for a 
*“ settlement of the question,” which was expressed in 
nearly every speech that was delivered. It appealed 
to all »arties and to all types of politician ;—to the 
easy-gcing man who wanted quiet times and a safe 
seat,— to the indifferent man who was bored to ex- 
asperavion by the prolonged controversy,—to the 
earnest-minded man who saw in its continuance a 
bar to ull useful legislation. Leaders, accustomed to 
measure. the forces at their command, might recognise 
that in the very unanimity of this feeling lay the 
certair by of legislation by any succeeding Ministry of 
their own. But their followers could not analyse the 
effective power of their own sentiments in this de- 
tached fashion. For the same House to reject a 
Liberal Reform Bill in ’66 and a Tory Reform Bill 
in ’67 would indicate, it was felt, a permanent Parlia- 
mentary incapacity to deal with the subject. 
Standing out against this background of general and 
more or less passive reluctance was the more positive 
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attitude of the two extreme wings of the Liberal party 
—the groups which eventually broke into actual revolt. 
That of the Whigs has already been dwelt upon. It 
was personal rather than political. Their reluctance 
to oust the actual Government lay in their aversion 
to Mr. Gladstone as its alternative. That of the 
extreme left wing—the “‘ household suffrage Radicals ”’ 
as they were still called, though the title was fast 
losing its distinctiveness—was more uncertain though 
more directly inspired. Their anxiety to see a Reform 
Bill passed had in it no depressing element of resigna- 
tion to the inevitable. On the one hand their cause 
had suffered severely in the past from betrayal by 
their own front bench, and they feared more actively 
than others lest a repetition of the Conservative defeat 
of 1859 should be followed by a repetition of the Par- 
liamentary stultification of 1860. But, on the other 
hand, their condemnation of the Bill, as it stood, was 
absolute, and if they hesitated to face this risk and 
follow their leader, Mr. Bright, in uncompromising 
opposition to it, it was only because of the possibility, 
of which some of them already dreamt, of transform- 
ing it to their own wishes. If this hesitation was to 
become operative and their forces were to be with- 
drawn from the attack, the dream must be encouraged 
to materialise into something more substantial. 

The second reading debate offered the required 
opportunity to Mr. Disraeli’s tactical genius. Mr. 
Gladstone—following the precedent of previous fights 
on the Reform question—had deferred his main attack 
to the next stage of procedure when the Bill went 
into Committee. It was read a second time without 
a division on March the 26th, after a two days’ 
debate, mainly confined to the front benches. The 
Liberal leader recited its various safeguards and 
restrictions and haughtily demanded the excision of 
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them all. The imperiousness of his tone roused great 
indignation among the Tories—who had not yet been 
educated into submissiveness—and proved of material 
assistance to his opponent in the trial of strength that 
was approaching. When Lord Cranborne reviewed 
the history of the Bill on its third reading, he recalled 
these demands one by one—there were ten of them in 
all—and showed how every one had been conceded : 
‘* Imperious language can only be justified,”’ he bitterly 
commented, ‘‘ by the obsequiousness with which it is 
obeyed.’”’1 In his reply to Mr. Gladstone, Mr. Disraeli 
was neither eloquent nor cogently argumentative, but 
his speech was reckoned as the most brilliantly effective 
of the session. His good-humoured suavity brought 
Mr. Gladstone’s violence into high relief. He balanced 
with exquisite skill between the Tory actualities and 
the Radical possibilities of his Bill. At its close he 
emphasised the latter feature delicately but unmis- 
takably by a reversion to the phraseology which he 
had employed earlier in the session,—entreating the 
House to collaborate with him and expressing his 
willingness to accept all possible amendments to his 
scheme. We are told that Radical hopes became from 
that time more confident. The encouragement hinted 
in public was emphasised in private, and the Con- 
servative ex-Ministers took a correspondingly dark 
view of their leader’s intentions. Lord Cranborne 
wrote to Lord Carnarvon on April 1: 


To Lord Carnarvon, April 1, 1867. 


‘JT entirely agree with you in your feelings as to 
the Speech on Tuesday—so I fancy does Peel. At 
least, he expressed himself to me the other day in no 
measured terms concerning it. I think he will vote 
and probably speak against the Bill next week. The 


1 Hansard, July 15, 1867. 
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present situation is this. No powers can extract from 
the Government any public avowal of what they mean 
to stand by and what they mean to fall by. But 
privately they assure the Radicals that they mean to 
give up everything, and the Tories that they mean to 
give up nothing except duality.” 


“Debates have been carried on not here but in 
the lobbies behind,’”’ was his later description of the 
situation in his speech on the third reading. It is 
impossible now to determine the extent and precision 
of these subterranean negotiations. Parliamentary 
rumours of intrigue must be accepted with caution. 
Taper is always ready to charge the Tadpoles of the 
opposite party with its practice. But in the session 
of °67, and especially in its earlier months, such 
rumours must have had a solid foundation. Reports 
similar to those in the letter just quoted from could 
probably be multiplied a hundredfold from the private 
correspondence of the time. During the critical April 
debates a Radical member circulated among his friends 
a paper foreshadowing certain Government concessions 
on the authority of a conversation with the Govern- 
ment Whip. It fell into the wrong hands, was read 
publicly to the House, and produced a plentiful crop 
of denials and recriminations. Mr. Disraeli, with 
characteristic candour, avowed that he had always 
been accustomed to converse in the lobbies with 
gentlemen, whatever their political opinions, with full 
social freedom,—to communicate to them frankly the 
opinions of the Government,—and had never seen cause 
to regret his action. It would have been interesting 
to know how far on this occasion he would have been 
willing for his conversations with gentlemen of Radical 
opinions to have been overheard by occupants of his 
own back benches. “I verily believe the whole of 

1 Hansard, April 12, 1867. 
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the ground below the gangway here is mined,” * ex- 
claimed Mr. Bernal Osborne, a supporter of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s, pointing dramatically to the Radical benches, 
—and the phrase sufficiently represented the sense of 
insecurity that prevailed. 

The Committee stage was fixed for April the 8th, 
and Mr. Gladstone drew up an Instruction for which 
he secured Lord Cranborne’s support. It was com- 
posed of two complementary parts. In the first it pro- 
posed to accept all payment of rates as a qualification, 
whether paid personally or through the landlord,— 
that is, to do away with the exclusion of the com- 
pound householder. That exclusion had always been 
regarded by Lord Cranborne as wholly impracticable. 
It would have produced anomalies of the most glaring 
character. The system of compounding was very un- 
equally adopted throughout the country. In Birming- 
ham, where it was almost universal, the constituency 
would have been left practically unaltered,—in Shef- 
field, where it was non-existent, the constituency would 
have been more than trebled. The electorate in every 
borough would have been at the mercy of a change 
in municipal policy, and political organisations would 
have found unlimited openings for its manipulation ; 
landlords could have enfranchised their tenants one 
year and induced them to accept disfranchisement the 
next by the offer of the 25 per cent reduction. A 
restriction so unequal, so shifting, so capable of corrupt 
misuse, had in it no possibility of endurance, and 
Lord Cranborne was perfectly willing to abandon it 
for the sake of the concession offered in the other half 
of Mr. Gladstone’s Instruction. This provided that 
all householders whose assessment was below £5 a 
year should be excused from liability of rating and 
thereby excluded from the franchise. That assess- 

1 Hansard, April 11, 1867. 
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ment was very nearly equivalent to the £7 rental limit 
fixed in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill of the year before. 

The abandonment of household suffrage involved 
in this arrangement was naturally distasteful to 
the Radical extremists. On its merits it should 
have been pleasing to the Whigs. Lord Grosvenor 
had in fact put down an amendment calculated to 
secure the same limit of extension. But it did not 
further challenge that principle of ‘“‘ personal pay- 
ment”? upon which Mr. Disraeli had laid such stress, 
and could therefore be presented in private negotiation 
as having possibilities of Government acceptance. 
That no such possibility existed—or was intended 
to exist—in the case of Mr. Gladstone’s proposal, 
and that its adoption must therefore involve the 
Bill’s defeat, proved the touchstone to demonstrate 
the essential weakness of the Opposition attack. 

“The present situation is gloomy,” wrote Lord 
Cranborne on the 4th to his friend in the Lords. “It 
is doubtful whether the Whigs will back up Gladstone. 
. . . They trust to being able to do what they like 
with the Bill in Committee. The policy is very 
perilous, but their hatred of Gladstone almost exceeds, 
if that be possible, our hatred of Dizzy.” 

Mr. Gladstone, however, was confident of victory. 
He urged his plan upon his party and it was formally 
accepted by them,—with what unproclaimed reluc- 
tance the event was soon to show. Though their 
leader ignored it, so did not the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer. He rose unerringly to the occasion,— 
abandoned for the moment the attitude of universal 
complaisance which he had advertised,—that principle 
so grandiloquently formulated that ‘ Reform should 
no longer be a question which should decide the fate 
of Ministries ”—and on Saturday the 6th announced 
to a convenient deputation that if the Instruction 
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were carried on the Monday he should either resign 
or dissolve. 

The test operated at once. On the Monday 
afternoon some fifty malcontents— divided almost 
equally between the two wings of the Liberal party— 
drew together in the House of Commons tea-room 
and signed a protest against their leader’s intended 
action for that evening. There was no time for 
debate ;—he yielded and withdrew his motion. Lord 
Elcho, in an appeal for support to this Liberal mutiny 
which he wrote to Lord Cranborne on the Sunday, 
gave a rather unexpected description of its inspiration. 
‘It is composed,” he said, ‘of men acting with 
the fear of a coming democracy and Trades Union 
tyranny before their eyes. They say so to me, and 
their best hope of avoiding it is, they say, in Grosvenor’s | 
amendment.” As at least 50 per cent of these men 
were Radical Reformers, we must conclude that 
either the dread of a democratic constituency extended 
very far or that members of the Tea-Room party 
practised a good deal of diplomatic reticence among 
themselves. In this same letter Lord Elcho holds 
out a hope of coming to an understanding with Mr. 
Disraeli on the Grosvenor amendment. ‘‘ Indeed, we 
are acting in the confident belief of such a result.” 
When a few weeks later—after the Whig vote had 
saved the Government—this amendment came on, 
Lord Grosvenor declined to move it owing to the 
evident hopelessness of securing for it any adequate 
measure of support. Lord Derby’s object of “ dishing 
the Whigs ”’ seems to have been carried out in detail 
as well as in gross. 

The Instruction was abandoned but not Mr. 
Gladstone’s purpose. He repeated the blunder of 
’66 ; not only must he have his own way, but he must 
have it in the precise form upon which he had deter- 
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mined. He embodied his scheme in a series of 
amendments of which he at once gave notice. The 
first of these, which dealt with the compound house- 
holder, came on for discussion the same week. The 
Government maintained its uncompromising attitude 
and proclaimed the amendment a challenge of con- 
fidence. Mr. Gladstone had no doubt calculated 
that his Radicals must vote for the compound house- 
holder and his Whigs for the £5 rating limit, and that 
thus, by splitting his scheme in half, he would secure 
a majority for both its branches. What he had 
failed to reckon with was the objection to being 
bullied which is entertained by all Englishmen, 
whatever may be their political complexion. His 
followers were furious at the attempt to force them, 
by a mere change of procedure, to support on Friday 
what they had refused to support on Monday. On 
the plea of “saving the Reform Bill” the Radical 
mutineers adhered stubbornly to their purpose and 
voted for its most restrictive and Conservative 
provision,—while in the lobbies they bitterly abused 
their leader for having forced them to such an 
alternative. Unfortunately for the opponents of the 
Ministry, Tory extremists—whose tempers had not 
been irritated by their chief—did not take a similarly 
wide view of their obligations. Men like General Peel 
and Sir Rainald Knightly, who supported Lord 
Cranborne, and who undoubtedly desired the loss of 
the Bill, could not bring themselves to vote against 
one of the few provisions in it of which they approved. 
Lord Cranborne argued in vain. He urged the real 
worthlessness of the belauded safeguard, while making 
it clear that it was for the Gladstone scheme as a 
whole that his own vote would be given. He admitted 
with bitter candour that a year ago he would have 
resisted the scheme to the uttermost. But the views 
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which he had then defended had now been abandoned 
on both sides of the House: ‘‘ owing to what, no 
doubt, was our misapprehension we have been bitterly 
disappointed.”’ They now had to deal with a Bill in 
every sense more democratic than that of Mr. Glad- 
stone’s. ‘‘ I sometimes hear the Bill of last year men- 
tioned with a feeling of regret and perhaps something 
like penitence ; for I feel that if we had accepted that 
offer, though perhaps I might not have been standing 
on this side of the House, yet that the prospects of 
the British Constitution would have been a good deal 
brighter than they are now.” ? 

Mr. Gathorne - Hardy, the one of the Ministers 
whose Conservatism was regarded as most unimpeach- 
able, took his late colleague severely to task. Mr. 
Bright had risen at the same time as Lord Cranborne, 
and, recognising him as a speaker on his own side, 
had given way to him with a courteous gesture. 
Mr. Hardy noted the incident with scornful indima- 
tion. Lord Cranborne and his friends, he said, vould 
be voting contrary to every profession and priciple 
upon which they had ever acted. Their hetility 
to the Bill was only because they misinterpretel it,— 
because they attributed to it an effect which it ‘either 
would have nor was intended to have. Thisspeech 
probably represented a state of feeling gerral on 
the ministerial side. Not more than three or four 
members of his own party followed Lord Cunborne 
into the lobby. The Tea Room rebels, wit’ appar- 
ently some slight accession of strength, wee to be 
found both among the Government supporers and 
in the list of abstentions. The amendmentwas lost 
by twenty-one votes,—the balance struck deing less 
by some hundred votes than what on h nominal 
strength Mr. Gladstone might have hoped fr. 

1 Hansard, April 11, 1867. 
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A letter written a few days after this division 
witnesses to the sore despondency with which Lord 
Cranborne recognised the refusal of his party to 
dissociate themselves from the policy presented to 
them, and incidentally expresses more permanent 
characteristics. It was written in answer to one from 
an old Oxford friend, Mr. J. A. Shaw-Stewart,! which 
echoed the general protest against his conduct. He 
had testified enough to his mistrust of Reform,— 
let him now rest on his oars and avoid action which 
might imperil his future career. Mr. Shaw-Stewart 
makes allusion in passing to that personal aloofness 
which has already been spoken of and which had 
evidently from a very early date been a subject of 
remonstrance among his friends. He urges him to 
“cultivate his personal influence with his party ” 
to “show a little in the Clubs ” ;—‘‘ Don’t stick in 
*Cranborne Alley.’”? He warns him that he is 
accused of allowing himself to be made a cat’s-paw 
of by certain inferior, self-seeking politicians ‘‘ who 
funk the Redistribution clauses.” 


From J. A. Shaw-Stewart, Esq., April 15, 1867. 


‘*I know you will forgive an old friend for plain 
speaking. What you will want as leader will be 
personal influence. Palmerston, perhaps you will 
say, had too much of it—you will not deny Lord 
Russell, Gladstone and Dizzy have too little. If you 
had stuck as a hermit in those attics in No. 5 Peckwater 
(as you once threatened to do) instead of coming 
down into Quad and exercising one of the most 
valuable social careers that undergraduate ever spent 
at Christchurch, you would hardly have climbed 
as many rungs of the ladder as you have already 
mounted.” 


1 Younger son of Sir Michael Shaw-Stewart of Ardgowan. For many 
years Bursar of Keble College. 
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But the main appeal of the letter showed a less 
correct appreciation of his friend’s character. It 
dwelt on the position which Lord Cranborne had 
already achieved in the country; his supremacy 
in debate, his success in administration had both 
become fully recognised: ‘“‘ You are talked of as 
the probable leader of the Conservative party.” 
More immediately there was a prospect of his being 
chosen for the Oxford University seat in succession 
to Sir William Heathcote, whose retirement was 
anticipated. But all these fair prospects would be 
destroyed if he “ coquetted with Gladstone, Bob Lowe 
and a minor ruck of politicians unattached ”—if he 
allowed his Conservatism to be wrecked, as Gladstone’s 
had been, on the rock of personal antipathy to Disraeli. 
The letter evidently moved Lord Cranborne, and he 
replied to it at greater length than he was accustomed — 
to devote to the defence of his personal conduct : 


To J. A. Shaw-Stewart, Esq., April 17, 1867. 


‘*T am very much obliged for your letter. We 
have known each other so long that I am glad to have 
the opportunity of explaining to you my views on 
these matters more unreservedly than I should do 
to most people. But—remembering you of old— 
I must at starting say that I am perplexed by the 
tone of argument you adopt. I am quite sure that 
in your inmost heart you would utterly despise me 
if I were to act on the purely selfish and interested 
considerations which you suggest to me. I can only 
infer that you must have got to think very il of me 
and that you believe these arguments are the only 
ones that will have any weight with me. I may have 
deserved this reproach but I am not conscious of it. 

“‘ First as to the present Bill. E. and S. have 
nothing to do with my conduct in respect to it. ... I 
have opposed it because I think it a bad and da:ngerous 
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Bill. I am not ‘testifying’ or any nonsense of that 
kind,—I am trying to kill the Bill, or failing that to 
take the sting out of it: and I shall continue to take 
any opportunity that offers for contributing to that 
end. Ido so because it is my duty to do so in respect 
to every Bill which in my opinion involves great 
danger to the State, so long as I sit in the House of 
Commons. The personal objects you urge upon me 
have, as I shall show you directly, no attraction for 
me. But if they had—if it were the dearest object 
of my ambition to become leader of the Conservative 
party—I cannot see how that wish could modify 
in the faintest degree my primary duty as a member 
of the House of Commons. 

**Next, as to the leadership of the Conservative party. 

** Whatever well-meaning friends may have said, I 
can safely say that no wish for such a distinction 
has ever crossed my mind. Least of all do I entertain 
the wish now. My connection with the Conservative 
party has been purely one of principle—for, as you 
know, I have no feelings of attachment to either of 
the leaders. But what bond of principle can there 
be now? After having for years opposed every 
Reform Bill on the ground that it admitted too many 
of the working class, the very moment they get into 
office they introduce a measure admitting far more 
than it was ever proposed to admit before. It must 
be remembered that this is not the first time that 
they have changed sides the very moment of their 
accession to office and conceded all that they had 
been denouncing. They did it with Free Trade in 
Lord Derby’s first Government of 1852: they did 
it with the Jew Bill and the County Franchise in his 
second Government of 1858: and they have now 
done it with the Borough Franchise. It is evidently 
their settled plan of political warfare—their notion 
of a good Parliamentary strategy. What its success 
in securing office to them may be I cannot predict. 
But I certainly cannot work with them on this 
system. Had I guessed what they meant to do, I 
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would never have opposed Gladstone’s Bill last year. 
For the future I shall be better instructed in the real 
significance of their professed alarms at the results 
of Liberal proposals. As long as I sit for a Conser- 
vative borough, I must continue to rank in the party 
—and I will do what I can to promote good legislation. 
But I cannot look upon them as more likely to promote 
any cause I may have at heart than the other side. 
The suffrage is gone: they are lukewarm about the 
Church, and would no doubt give it up, as they have 
given up other things, for the sake of office. And 
beyond these two there is nothing, so far as I know, 
of which the Conservatives are in any special way the 


protectors. 

“You will see from this that I am not looking 
forward to any political career for myself. I am not 
shut out from it by a difference upon a single point 
of policy, or by a personal antipathy. But I cannot 
do what is inconsistent with my own sense of honour— 
and that appears to be an indispensable condition of 
political prominence—at least on our side of the House. 

“The University seat is not worth discussing at 
present. It will be time enough to think of that when 
a vacancy occurs.” 


Immediately after the division on the 12th the 
House adjourned for the Easter recess. The Govern- 
ment had been victorious in the first pitched battle 
of the session,—as a matter of fact it remained the 
only one,—and on an issue peculiarly soothing to 
their followers’ Tory feelings. Since the Peelites’ 
secession the party had tasted rarely of success, and 
they were proportionately exultant. The Opposition 
leader had been humiliated,—for some days it was 
thought that he would resign his lead. Lord Cran- 
borne and his few companions had been utterly 
discredited. The Bill was felt to be safe—all that 
remained to be decided was the form in which it 
would pass into law. 


CHAPTER X 
THE REFORM BILL OF 1867 


(2) THe CoNSERVATIVE SURRENDER 


THE gloom which shadowed those spring months— 
from the constitutional outlook, from his party’s 
discredit, from the disapproval and reproaches of 
his friends, from the failure of his own efforts in 
Parliament—was deepened to Lord Cranborne during 
the Easter recess by a private sorrow. One of his 
children, a baby girl of a year old, died of pneumonia 
in the third week of April. She was the only one 
among his children to die during his lifetime. 

He did not return to Parliament immediately 
upon its reassembling. There was little indeed to 
encourage attendance. Though the proceedings 
during the rest of the session were in their results of 
the highest importance they were singularly unin- 
spiring. In the previous year, in a session barren of 
legislation, the House of Commons had rung with 
eloquence and argument, with the constant clash of 
party battle, desperately earnest both in attack and 
defence. Now, an act which altered the whole basis 
of political power, a turning-point in the country’s 
constitutional development, was passed into law 
amidst discussions tedious in form and in essence,— 
discussions which had no real bearing upon the House’s 
decisions and whose dulness was unrelieved by any 
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gleam of oratorical distinction. Fundamentally, the 
difference lay in the ethos by which the proceedings 
of the two years were characterised. In ’66, men at 
least believed themselves to be acting upon principle ; 
each side was moved by the invigorating emotion 
which accompanies united action in pursuit of a cause 
genuinely embraced. In ’67, among by far the greater 
number of those engaged, there were only degrees of 
insincerity. No one desired the end to which all 
were working except a small band of the more extreme 
Radicals,—and even with them the candour of sin- 
cerity was defiled by the taint of secret understandings 
and unavowable negotiations through which their 
end was reached. Victory that year was never more 
than a successful manceuvre, and the highest joy of 
conflict the consciousness of an opponent outwitted. 
In such an atmosphere the loftier arts of controversy 
could hardly flourish. 

The record of the Bill’s progress through Committee 
is rendered more tedious to follow by the sameness 
both of the results arrived at and the methods pursued. 
One after another the various checks and counter- 
poises were assailed by destructive amendments, one 
after another they were discussed on an accepted 
basis of principles with which they were wholly 
incompatible and defended in speeches which, whether 
genuine or not in intention, could not but be futile 
in effect. Once or twice the defence was carried to 
the point of a division, and when it was declared 
against him, Mr. Disraeli accepted the verdict of 
the House in language of gentle regret. More often 
the position was already sufficiently shattered in argu- 
ment for his followers to acquiesce in its abandonment, 
without the necessity for any further object-lesson. 

To the last the compound householder retained 
his position as the centre of interest, and his is the only 
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case which calls for special notice. Radical agitators 
had done their part. His enfranchisement had been 
loudly demanded on Reform League platforms at a 
series of mass meetings held during the Easter recess. 
But there were difficulties in the way of enacting it 
which no courage less complete than Mr. Disraeli’s 
could have faced. To the mass of his supporters 
the exclusion of the compound householder made all 
the difference. While they could fix their thoughts 
upon that unenfranchised two-thirds of exceptions, 
they could contemplate the advent of household 
suffrage with comparative equanimity. Not only 
so, but it had been in defence of this safeguard that 
the only straight party battle of the session had been 
victoriously fought. It was for despising its value 
and for throwing doubts upon its permanence that 
Lord Cranborne had been charged with wholly mis- 
conceiving the Government’s policy. Other pro- 
nouncements which the party had been called upon 
to recant were nearly twelve months old, — those 
connected with the compound householder dated 
only from five weeks. The antidote, however, accom- 
panied the bane. If the Conservatives had defended 
this provision more strenuously and more indiscreetly 
than any other, it was in itself more incapable of 
logical defence. As its practical working came to be 
examined criticisms rained upon it. Every stage 
in the discussion showed further anomalies which 
required amendment, and every amendment that 
was accepted produced a new crop of anomalies to be 
dealt with. 

For a fortnight Mr. Disraeli suffered his party 
to struggle in the argumentative bog. Then he acted 
with an unparalleled audacity and rapidity of decision. 
A Radical private member + had put down an amend- 


1 Mr. G. Hodgkinson, member for Newark-upon-Trent. 
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ment for solving the difficulty of the compound 
householder’s vote by the bold and simple expedient 
of abolishing the compound householder. It proposed 
to stop all compounding for rates within the limits 
of Parliamentary boroughs. The member admitted 
afterwards that he had expected defeat by a hundred 
majority. Mr. Gladstone has left it on record how 
when he came down to the House that afternoon, 
May the 17th, he was told by his Whips that the 
Government were going to accept the amendment 
and ‘‘never had undergone a stranger emotion of 
surprise.” 1 He was privileged in this enlightenment, 
belated as it was. Not only were Mr. Disraeli’s party 
left utterly in the dark, but there seems to be no 
doubt that his Cabinet had not been consulted. It is 
extremely probable that his own decision was taken 
at the last moment and the Opposition Whips imme- 
diately informed in order to avert the risk of some 
awkward utterance on their leader’s part. The amend- 
ment was moved and seconded; Mr. Gladstone 
spoke to it in carefully tentative language. No 
immediate response came from the ministerial front 
bench and no suspicion seems to have been roused 
in the House as a whole. Another private member 
got up. Such attendance as the dreary repetitions 
of discussion in Committee had assembled drifted 
away to dinner. Then, when the dinner-hour was well 
advanced, to an audience of about thirty astounded 
men, Mr. Disraeli quietly announced his intention 
of accepting the change which the amendment 
proposed, and thus at once trebling the numbers 
for immediate enfranchisement. Members trickled 
back after dinner to find the House in an anarchy 
of bewildered incomprehension, and to reinforce it 
with their own incredulous enquiries. Men refused 
* Morley’s Life of Gladstone, vol. ii. p. 225. 
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to believe that the citadel round which the whole 
fight of the session had been raging was standing 
before their eyes with the flag pulled down and the 
gates thrown open,—unconditionally surrendered. 
Two or three Conservatives—among them Mr. Dis- 
raeli’s own Attorney-General—evidently suspecting 
some blunder or slip of language, attempted to explain 
away what had been said. The Opposition protested, 
and the leader of the House rose once more and 
blandly reasserted his former statement. He added 
a final and masterly touch to the situation by declaring 
that this solution was the one which the Government 
had always desired and had only not put forward 
in doubt of Liberal approval. One or two outraged 
Conservative cries were mingled with the taunts 
which rained from the Opposition benches, until at 11 
o’clock Lord Cranborne, in a few short, stern phrases, 
moved the adjournment of the debate in order that 
the House might fittingly discuss this change of 
‘“‘ startling magnitude” which had entirely trans- 
formed the character of the Bill.? 

The debate was duly resumed three days later, 
—but he took no part in it. There was nothing for 
him to say except to emphasise the rapidity with 
which his own predictions had _ been fulfilled— 
and the pleasure of “‘ having told you so” was never 
one that appealed tohim. The Conservative speeches 
on this occasion are illuminating to read. The pro- 
cess of education had been completed. One or two 
speakers denounced the Government’s action,—the 
large majority acquiesced in it. But all those earnest 
assertions of the real Conservatism of the Bill, all 
those elaborate arguments to prove it, which appear in 
the earlier debates, had vanished. Mr. Disraeli, when 
accepting the change, had still ventured to assert that 

1 Hansard, May 17, 1867. 
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the Bill even so would not contain household suffrage.’ 
It was for the last time ;—a few weeks later he was 
proclaiming that household suffrage had been his 
earliest aspiration. Other speakers recognised to the 
full the meaning of what had been done and accepted 
it; but they did so avowedly because it was inevit- 
able, — because they had become convinced that 
nothing less would meet the situation,—because, to 
quote the phrase of one of them, which Lord Cran- 
borne in his third reading speech made the text of 
bitter criticism, ‘“‘ The pot was boiling and they could 
not stand still till it boiled over.”’ ? 

With this incident everything of controversial 
interest in the passage of the Bill came to an end. 
It was largely altered during the following two 
months; what remained of the Conservative safe- 
guards were one by one removed, but the amending 
process had become scarcely more than a mechanical 
adaptation of it in detail to the transformation in 
principle which it had already undergone. Lord 
Cranborne spoke several times—notably, in support 
of the principle of minority representation, on two 
amendments moved—unsuccessfully—by Mr. Lowe 
and Mr. John Stuart Mill. He urged the power which 
party machines must inevitably secure under the 
new conditions. 


“We are in danger of drifting into a system of 
nomination caucuses such as are to be seen in opera- 
tion in America, and such as will arise when there 
are large multitudes in each constituency. Wherever 
the multitude is so large that it swamps every special 
local influence, that it destroys every special local 
interest, what happens is the introduction of the 
hard machinery of local party organisation conducted 

1 Hansard, May 17, 1867. 


* The Rt. Hon. J. W. Henley, member for Oxfordshire. Hansard, May 20, 
1867, 
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by managers, men who give up their lives to the task, 
—not usually men of the purest motives or highest 
character ; and the danger, now that we are following 
so closely in the footsteps of America, is that it will 
be into the hands of those men, and not into the 
hands of those who have hitherto been recognised as 
the leaders of the people, that the practical govern- 
ment of this country will fall. . . . I fear the result 
will be that persons who are unwilling to shape their 
every idea and feeling by the test of party—to put 
their consciences wholly into the keeping of local 
party leaders—will be entirely excluded from the 
House of Commons.” (Hansard, May 30, 1867.) 


We were abandoning the safe paths of practical 
expediency at the dictates of political philosophy,— 
let us at least accept the protection which the philo- 
sophers offered in the shape of the schemes proposed 
for proportional representation. ‘“ Household suffrage 
has been conceded on principles purely theoretical, 
but directly a remedy purely theoretical for the evils 
of an extended suffrage is offered, you recoil from it 
as something too unpractical to be adopted.” 

Speaking later to a proposal for the introduction 
of voting papers as a means of diminishing the expense 
of elections, he dwelt—as he had done earlier in the 
controversy—upon the danger of a corrupt use of 
the power of wealth to which the country would 


now be exposed. 


““The great danger I fear from the measure you 
have adopted is that it will hand over the constitu- 
encies to a class of men, not composed of those who 
enjoy wealth acquired by a long course of honourable 
industry, but of men who have suddenly acquired 
immense riches by some lucky stroke of speculation— 
men who have in their past lives given no guarantee 
that they will be useful and honourable members 
of this House. I fear that such men as these will 
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seek to obtain seats in the House of Commons not 
only, as the hon. member for Westminster has pointed 
out, for the sake of social advancement, but from still 
more discreditable motives ; that, in fact, when you 
come to practical legislation, they will try to make 
that which they have purchased for money return 
them their money’s worth.” (Hansard, June 27, 1867.) 


On July the 15th, he formally moved the rejection 
of the Bill on its third reading in a speech of fine 
quality — perhaps the most effective in his House 
of Commons career; piling up his facts against 
Ministers in lucid sequence and commenting upon 
them with greater eloquence of emotional warmth than 
he commonly displayed. Only a small part of the 
speech was devoted to the actual subject-matter of 
the Bill,—a warning as to the probable effects of the 
revolution that was being enacted, conveyed in lan- 
guage carefully restrained and unexaggerated. This 
farewell deliverance in the House was followed by an 
article in the October number of the Quarterly Review 
which covered the same ground more elaborately and 
at greater length. It was even more exclusively 
devoted to a criticism of Conservative action,—the 
Constitutional question being dismissed in the first 
three pages. The veil of his anonymity had for some 
time been wearing thin. Already during the 66 
debates Mr. Gladstone had referred with arch signi- 
ficance to the “ gross plagiarisms ”’ upon the speeches 
of the member for Stamford of which the Quarterly 
writers were guilty... The authorship of ‘“ The Con- 
servative Surrender ’’ was no secret, and the article 
made a sensation. The issue in which it appeared 
had to be reprinted seven times in order to meet the 
demand for it. 

Both in the speech and article Lord Cranborne 


1 Hansard, April 12, 1866, 
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places in the forefront the danger threatened to the 
whole system of party government by what had 
occurred. That system is one which in its relation 
to the individual conscience,—in the compromises 
and insincerities which it exacts,—must in any case 
be difficult of theoretical defence. He enlarges more 
particularly and with an emphasis which is probably 
reminiscent of the anxieties of the previous Feb- 
ruary, upon this defect as applied to the principle of 
Cabinet responsibility. That principle assumes a con- 
stant agreement of opinion which can never really 
exist. It compels men to accept responsibility for 
actions about which they have never been consulted, 
and precludes them from criticising decisions against 
which they have in private protested. Yet, through- 
out our Parliamentary history, there have never 
been wanting men of the highest character and 
most scrupulous conscience prepared to submit to 
these conditions. 


“The explanation of their submission is to be 
found in the objects for which party exists. The con- 
sideration that has reconciled them to accepting so 
largely the responsibility for other men’s acts and 
thoughts has been that the great cause, in the support 
of which their party was banded together, could not 
be successfully defended without such sacrifices. But 
for such a motive the compliances of office and the 
unquestioning obedience exacted by party discipline 
would be alike without justification. It is the great 
end on which all are in common bent, which con- 
tributes all that is noble or even innocent to party 
warfare. The tactics of Parliamentary parties are 
often hardly to be distinguished from faction; the 
agencies by which they operate upon the wavering 
or the wayward are often far from exalted: the 
temptation to purchase allies by concessions of prin- 
ciple is enormous. The one ennobling element, the 
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palliation if not the atonement, for all shortcomings, 
is that all the members of a party are enlisted in 
common to serve one great unselfish cause, and that 
it is in that service that their zeal, even when least 
scrupulous, is working. Take this great end away, 
and parties become nothing but joint-stock companies 
for the attainment and preservation of place.” (Q.#., 
October 1867.) 


In the House of Commons he had urged with even 
greater earnestness the gravity of the same issue. 
The audacity of Mr. Disraeli’s tactics as much as the 
success which attended them seemed at the time to 
have deadened all power of moral judgement among 
his followers. Tory members consoled themselves for 
what they felt to be depressing in the event by deriding 
the helpless indignation of the Opposition leaders and 
even by laughing at the completeness with which they 
themselves had been outwitted. Lord Cranborne, after 
appealing to the House “ to desist for a moment from 
that worship of mere success”? which had appeared 
in their recent debates, entered a protest, unusual on 
his lips, against this inappropriate spirit of mockery. 
** After all, you must remember it is not a mere matter 
to laugh at ;—these things lie at the root and base 
of your Parliamentary power, and such a thing as this 
has never before happened in your Parliamentary 
history.” 


‘Our theory of Government is, that on each side 
of the House there should be men supporting definite 
opinions, and that what they have supported in 
opposition they should adhere to in office; and that 
every one should know, from the fact of their being 
in office, that those particular opinions will be sup- 
ported. If you reverse that, and declare that no 
matter what a man has supported in opposition, the 
moment he gets into office it shall be open to him to 
reverse and repudiate it all, you practically destroy 
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the whole basis on which our form of government 
rests, and you make the House of Commons a mere 
scrambling place for office. . . . I entreat hon. gentle- 
men opposite not to believe that my feelings on this 
subject are dictated simply by my hostility to this 
particular measure, though I object to it most strongly, 
as the House is aware. But even if I took a contrary 
view, if I deemed it to be most advantageous, I still 
should deeply regret that the position of the Executive 
should have been so degraded as it has been in the 
present session; I should deeply regret to find that 
the House of Commons has applauded a policy of 
legerdemain ; and I should, above all things, regret 
that this great gift to the people—if gift you think it 
—should have been purchased at the cost of a political 
betrayal which has no parallel in our Parliamentary 
annals, which strikes at the root of all that mutual 
confidence which is the very soul of our party govern- 
ment, and on which only the strength and freedom 
of our representative institutions can be sustained.” 
(Hansard, July 15, 1867.) 


There is one notable difference between this speech 
and the article which followed it,—a difference for 
which the Conservative chiefs were themselves mainly 
responsible. In the House, except for one significant 
phrase, Lord Cranborne drew no distinction between 
the responsibility of his leaders and that of their 
Cabinet and following. In proving his charge of self- 
contradiction he quoted from the speeches of more 
than one of his late colleagues, and while expressly 
exonerating them from any secondary or lower 
motives, admitted his incapacity to find any defence 
for their action. “ Of all the mysteries of this in- 
scrutable session I cannot understand what the 
sophistry has been which has persuaded them to take 
the course they have pursued.” But, just in passing, 
he alluded to the possibility that Mr. Disraeli per- 
sonally had intended this measure from the first— 
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‘““as he seems sometimes to have intimated ’—and 
observed that, if that were the case, he had covered 
his purpose ‘“‘ with a silence that was undoubtedly 
most judicious, because if the least hint had escaped 
him of what he intended to do, he never would have 
gained on the 18th of June that majority which placed 
him in power.” 

Mr. Disraeli either did not realise or was curiously 
indifferent to the imputation which this sentence con- 
veyed. In his reply he appeared to be solely intent 
upon disproving the charge of inconsistency which 
had occupied the greater part of Lord Cranborne’s 
speech. He denied that there had been any change 
of opinion on his part, and in support of this statement 
he informed the House for the first time that when 
introducing his Reform Bill in ’59 the Cabinet had 
considered household suffrage, had rejected it only on 
grounds of expediency, and that he and Lord Derby 
had then resolved that they would never consent to 
any lowering of the borough franchise which should 
stop short of that limit.1 A week later, in the House 
of Lords, Lord Derby, in a speech of singular cynicism, 
proclaimed that the intention which had been most 
prominent in his mind when he took office the previous 
year had been to avoid at any cost being “ ousted ” 
by the reunited Liberals, and with that object to 
“take such a course as would convert the existing 
majority into a practical minority.” ? 

It was with these declarations before him that in 
the following October Lord Cranborne formulated 
against his leaders a charge of deliberate treachery. 
He begins by referring to the only defence — “ the 

1 It is fair to note that Mr. Disraeli did not lay claim to having favoured 
household suffrage “ pure and simple” in ’59. It was probably then con- 
sidered—as it was at the opening of the session of ’67—as one element in an 


elaborate system of plural voting. 
2 Hansard, July 22, 1867. 
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wonderful defence ’—which had been offered ;—that 
Conservatives had never objected to democratic Re- 
form but only to partial approaches to it. He observes 
that if such were the case Conservative belief in 
household suffrage previous to last Easter could only 
be compared to those modern Roman doctrines said — 
to have been “‘ implicitly and unconsciously held ”’ by 
the primitive Church. The speeches of leaders even 
during the last two years would furnish ‘‘ abundant 
material for a catena of Conservative authority against 
a large reduction of the franchise.”’ He refers to some 
of these speeches, and then dismisses this branch of 
his argument as being merely contributory to the 
point which he is establishing. 


** But, in truth, the case would not be materially 
altered even if these strong expressions of opinion 
did not stand on record. Even if Mr. Disraeli had 
carefully abstained from uttering a word against the 
reduction of the borough franchise, the delusion en- 
couraged would not have been less real, though it 
would have been less flagrant. There was no doubt 
at all as to the nature of the resistance offered by the 
Conservative leaders in 1866 to Mr, Gladstone’s Bill; 
there was no doubt of the nature of the support they 
received in doing so. The division which carried them 
to power was won by the votes of half-a-dozen men. 
Numbers of those who voted with them on that 
occasion would have supported any leader and have 
accepted almost any Bill rather than have promoted 
a measure of household suffrage. The Conservative 
leaders knew this perfectly well. They were not 
ignorant of the motives which inspired the enthusiasm 
with which the eloquence of Mr. Lowe was received, 
or the sentiments which animated the majority of the 
speeches delivered from their own side of the House. 
Both in public and in private they were stimulating 
those feelings to the utmost of their power. Not a 
single hint escaped from any of them which could 
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damp the ardour of their anti-democratic supporters 
and allies. By every means at their command they 
not only allowed but encouraged and sanctioned the 
belief that they were resisting as excessive the ad- 
mission of the lower classes to the franchise, proposed 
in Mr. Gladstone’s Bill. Their supporters were fully 
hoodwinked. They voted in blind reliance on the 
assurances they had received. In order to defeat a 
proposal which they feared might ultimately result in 
household suffrage, they ousted Mr. Gladstone from 
power; and when they greeted that victory with 
tumultuous applause, no presentiment crossed a single 
mind of the utter ruin of their hopes and their cause 
which by that very victory they had accomplished. 

“And yet at this very time, by their own avowal, 
the Conservative leaders had made up their minds to 
propose an enfranchisement of the poorer classes far 
exceeding anything contained in any Bill that had 
yet been presented to the House of Commons, and 
falling in no degree short of the utmost that Mr. 
Bright or Mr. Forster had ever demanded in their 
speeches. Mr. Disraeli has told us that household 
suffrage had been the secret aspiration of the chiefs 
of the Conservative party ever since 1859, and Lord 
Derby has never said a word to repudiate the indis- 
creet confession of his lieutenant. On the contrary, 
he boldly stated in the House of Lords that when he 
accepted office, after Lord Dunkellin’s motion, he did 
so with the full intention of outbidding the Liberals 
on the subject of Reform. 

** But, though they had thus made up their minds, 
they kept that determination to themselves. They 
knew that if they had breathed a word from which 
their real intentions could have been gathered, their 
expected victory would have been turned into a 
shattering defeat; and therefore they kept their 
counsel, and encouraged the profitable delusion which 
was conveying them to power. They kept it, appar- 
ently, even from their colleagues in opposition, or 
those colleagues would hardly have plunged so deeply 
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into pledges which they have since been forced to 
shake off. They certainly kept it, after the critical 
division, from their colleagues in office, as we know 
from the disclosures of the three seceding Secretaries 
of State,—not only during the remainder of the session 
of 1866, but during the whole of the ensuing recess 
and for many days after Parliament had met in the 
beginning of the present year. Indeed, it was not 
till the earlier struggles of the session were over and 
majorities had been obtained by apparent restrictions 
upon the compound householder, that the project of 
Tory democracy, which had been so long and_ so 
sedulously concealed, was at last given to the world. 
** What defence is it possible to offer for tactics of 
this kind? The world politely speaks of the ‘ re- 
ticence ’ of last year. To encourage your friends to 
believe that your intentions are exactly the opposite 
of what they really are—to watch them acting for 
you in that belief and thereby ruining the cause they 
cherish most, and yet to sustain them in their error 
—is not ‘reticence’ a flimsy euphemism for such 
proceedings ? Lord Derby told his audience at the 
Mansion House that he was indifferent to obloquy 
upon this subject; and others of his Ministry have 
used similar language. It was hardly necessary to 
tell us so. If he was indifferent to the moral character 
of the course he was taking, he would hardly trouble 
himself about the language in which it would be 
described by others. But that audience were familiar 
with reticence of this kind; and some of them 
occasionally suffer from its effects. We have heard 
much lately of a case in which some merchants prac- 
tised upon the general public reticence of this peculiar 
nature. They invited the public to become share- 
holders in a concern which they represented to be 
likely to be lucrative, though they knew it to be 
insolvent ; they did not say it was solvent, only they 
were reticent on the subject, and allowed their silence 
to lead others into ruin. But there was this difference 
between them and the politicians who subsequently 
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imitated them—that while the politicians gained the 
object of many years’ ambition by the delusion into 
which they had lured their allies, the merchants lost 
all they had. Lord Cranworth, delivering judgement 
in the House of Lords, reprobated the reticence of 
the ruined merchants in language stronger than we 
care to reprint ; in what terms will the calm judgement 
of posterity estimate the manceuvres of the successful 
politicians ? If they wish to seek an historic parallel, 
they will have to go far back in our annals. They 
will find none during the period for which Parlia- 
mentary government has existed. Neither the reck- 
lessness of Charles Fox, nor the venality of Henry 
Fox, nor the cynicism of Walpole will furnish them 
with a case in point. They will have to go back to 
the time when the last revolution was preparing—to 
the days when Sunderland directed the councils and 
accepted the favours of James while he was negotiat- 
ing the invasion of William.” 


Strong language,—but scarcely more than was 
warranted, if a consciously continuous purpose be 
assumed ;—and it was to that that Mr. Disraeli un- 
doubtedly laid claim in his anxiety to avoid the less 
grave and probably truer charge of indifference, in- 
stability, and want of scruple. 

But the issue was larger than a personal one. 
The statesmen so uncompromisingly denounced were, 
‘*“even taken at their worst, but the effects of a cause.” 
A weathercock does not turn without wind; self- 
interested ambition can only be appealed to where 
support is already assured. Lord Cranborne turns 
from the leaders to the party, and from the party to 
the classes from which it was mainly drawn and whose 
political independence was actually the cause of battle. 
He recalls how overwhelming had been the preponder- 
ance of educated opinion against surrendering govern- 
ment to the most ignorant class ;—how active and 
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confident that opinion had been up till within a 
twelvemonth of the time that he was writing. He 
describes the rapidity and completeness of the change 
which had occurred. ‘‘ Suddenly the whole of the 
forces of resistance that had rallied so numerously, 
and had fought with so much apparent resolution last 
year, disappeared like Rabshakeh’s army, in a single 
night.”” The question had been discussed for years in 
all its bearings ;—everything had been said that could 
be said on one side or on the other, This belated 
conversion could not be attributed to conviction. 
There could be only one explanation of it. It was 
a surrender to the mere threat of physical force. ‘A 
few bold speeches upon platforms, a day’s holiday- 
making among the populations of a few large towns,” 
had sufficed to break down all opposition. The com- 
fortable classes had no stomach for a real struggle. 
Their dread of democracy was indeed acute; they 
had seen visions of Labour giving law to Capital, of 
the rule of Trades Unions supreme, of democratic 
Parliaments contriving a graduated income-tax, of the 
poor voting supplies for which the rich would have to 
find ways and means, and they had loudly proclaimed 
their conviction that such evils must follow the sur- 
render of all power to a single class. ‘‘ But they did 
not hold such opinions as owners. They only occupied 
them as tenants at will, ready to seek others as soon 
as the physical force of the multitude should give 
them notice to quit.’’ Indeed, a school of politicians 
had arisen which raised surrender to the dignity of a 
principle of action. 


‘** According to their teaching, nothing ought ever 
to be fought out. It is legitimate to show a bold 
front, and use brave language, and proclaim strong 
opinions in precise words; but it is equally legitimate, 
or rather it is a sacred duty, the moment that a 
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determined resistance shows itself, practically to give 
these words the lie. It is hot-headed, it is dangerous, 
it is Quixotic, to terminate a Ministry, or imperil a 
party’s prospects, or risk a single jolt in the progress 
of the administrative machine, in order to uphold 
deep convictions and to be true to a cherished cause. 
The desperate resistance which our fathers made to 
the last Reform Bill is blamed, not so much because 
their views were mistaken, as because it was madness 
to defend those views against so formidable an assault. 
It is said—and men seem to think that condemnation 
ean go no further than such a censure—that they 
brought us within twenty-four hours of a revolution. 
Their successors boast that their prudence will never 
go so near to the heels of danger. No one will suspect 
them of it. But is it in truth so great an evil, when 
the dearest interests and the most sincere convictions 
are at stake, to go within twenty-four hours of a 
revolution ? Did the great classes whose battle had 
been so fierce respect each other less when it was 
once lost and won? Did Sir Robert Peel, who fought 
to the end, lose by his tenacity in the estimation of 
his countrymen? Did the cause he represented 
suffer through his temerity ? He was indeed beaten 
down in 1832, vainly struggling for a hopeless cause. 
But before six years had passed he was at the head 
of half the House of Commons ; and before ten years 
had gone by, he led the most powerful Ministry our 
century has seen. We live in other days. It may be 
doubtful how far the modern plan of yielding every 
political citadel on the first summons, in order to 
avert the possibility of disturbance, really springs 
from the peace-loving sentiments on which it is some- 
times justified. There can be little doubt that it tends 
to screen timidity or foster self-seeking in politicians 
according to their temperament; and that they are 
beginning to look on principles which may be upheld 
with so little danger, and abandoned with so little 
shame, as mere counters in the game which they 
are playing.” 
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He emphasises the fact that the mischief wrought 
by such unconvinced capitulation is quite independent 
of the soundness of the original opinion. As to that, 
he is ready, now that the struggle is over, to postpone 
prophecy to the verdict of experience. ‘‘ We quite 
agree with Lord Derby in his estimate of his own 
measure. It is a leap completely in the dark; and 
it follows that it would be as conjectural to predict 
destruction as to promise safety. It may be a bed 
of roses upon which we are swiftly descending ; but 
even if that be the issue the surrender will scarcely 
be less disastrous.” If the upper and middle classes 
had made up their minds seven years, or even one 
year, before to “that tender trust in the people ” 
of which they were now boasting, no harm would 
have been done beyond that which might have 
resulted from the measure passed. But the evil 
of their actual action extended much further. Its 
effect would be to stultify one of the two great forces 
upon whose equipoise depended the healthy working 
of the nation’s political life. 


“There can be no finality in politics. Whatever 
the actual state of things may be, the spirit of in- 
novation always must exist. The world would grow 
very stagnant if it disappeared. The appetite for 
change can never be glutted. When Mr. Bright 
is preaching moderation and caution, Mr. Beales will 
be just girding himself for the battle ; and doubtless 
Mr. Beales already numbers among his lieutenants 
politicians who look upon him as absurdly behind 
the age. The Girondin always has a Jacobin behind 
him ready to trip him up; and further back still 
stands a Hébertist anxious to perform the same 
service to the Jacobin. The Jong periods of political 
repose which communities enjoy from time to time, 
is due, not to the disappearance of the rerum novarum 
cupidi, but to the establishment of an equilibrium 
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between the Conservative and the innovating force. 
Of course the impulse of each force differs widely in 
each successive generation, according to the teaching 
of events. The pressure of abuses which have been 
bred by stagnation, or the memory of the disorders 
which have been caused by change, will alternately 
depress one or the other extremity of the balance. 
But it is idle for the Conservative classes to think 
that the innovating force can be held under salu- 
tary control without labour or risk on their part. 
The two forces are complementary to each other ; 
the paralysis of either makes the other ruinously 
strong.” 


He briefly summarises some of the causes which 
have led to this abdication of Conservatism. In 
addition to the apathy which is a constant character- 
istic of the well-to-do classes—intensified at this 
period by the great material prosperity which they 
had been enjoying—there was the corrupting insin- 
cerity which had invaded Parliament during the last 
few years. Changes of opinion among public men, 
timed so as to be judiciously opportune to their own 
interests, had become frequent ;—“‘ politicians have 
traded more and more upon the profession of senti- 
ments which they did not feel ’ ;—‘‘ the calculation 
of the value of ‘cries’ has assumed a prominence 
in party arithmetic which it did not possess before.” 
These things had tended to repel the best class of 
Conservative thinker from the Parliamentary ranks, 
and they had been largely recruited from men who 
were solicitous for the social rank or commercial 
influence which Parliament confers rather than for 
any purely political object,—‘‘ a class eminently fit 
to exhibit the virtues of Parliamentary discipline.” 
The party had become famous for its admirable 
electioneering organisation. 
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“Elaborate and successful electioneering became 
one of the attributes of the party; and that is a 
species of excellence which, while it leads to brilliant 
results for the moment, is of evil omen for the moral 
vitality of the party which has attained to it. Des- 
titute of the living earnestness which can only be 
developed in average politicians by contagion from 
the classes who support them out of doors, led by 
a chief whose Conservative connections were an 
accident of his career, when they arrived at the year 
1867, having just tasted the first-fruits of office after 
a long and dreary fast, they were not in a condition 
to withstand any temptation.” 


The article concludes with an exhortation to the 
Conservative classes, as distinct from the politicians 
who represent them, to take stock of the situation 
and prepare at once to meet the attacks which 
must now be expected from various directions. 


“If they think to save anything from the perils 
that surround them, they must make up their minds 
as to what is worth struggling for and then not be 
afraid to struggle for it. Let them maturely decide 
before the conflict begins what is of essential and 
what is of secondary importance. Let them do their 
utmost to meet fair grievances half-way and to yield, 
while it can be done gracefully, all that can be yielded 
without prejudice to any vital principle. Concessions 
made before the commencement of a contest are no 
sign of weakness, and do not, if made with judgement, 
compromise the defence of important points. But, 
if they are wise, they will endure no receding while 
any further struggle is still possible from the positions 
which they decide to hold.” 


The long-drawn fight was over. Walter Bagehot, 
writing with the questioning note which charac- 
terises so many contemporary comments, Liberal as 
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well as Tory, declares that a generation must pass 
away before the results of the Reform Act can be 
fully known. ‘ A new Constitution does not produce 
its full effect as long as all its subjects are reared 
under the old Constitution, as long as its statesmen 
are trained by that old Constitution.” ? Mr. Gladstone, 
from his position as controlling the party of advance, 
was the most influential of these moderating survivals, 
but Lord Cranborne himself was one of them. There- 
fore, if this view be correct, the full effects of the new 
departure could not have become visible until after 
his death, and the date of that is still too recent for 
any impartial comparison to be possible between his 
predictions and the event. Upon one point opinion 
would now be probably agreed,—that, whether for 
good or evil, the change was inevitable. To go no 
further back into original causes than the Act of 
1832, it is apparent that the democratic principle 
then established was bound, sooner or later, to become 
supreme over every competing influence. Such a 
conclusion diminishes the importance of the struggle 
which has been described. The decree had been pro- 
nounced, and, however unconsciously, the combatants 
were only engaged in disputing the time and form 
of its publication. Interest remains in the problem 
of political ethics of which the contest was the occasion 
and the tests to character which it supplied. 

It gave opportunity for the exhibition of certain 
qualities in Lord Cranborne which do not need to be 
dwelt upon. In resigning office he flung away the 
first prize of his Parliamentary career within a year 
of its attainment ; by his attitude subsequent to his 
resignation he abandoned, as it then appeared and 
as he himself believed, all prospects of the still greater 
promotion which was confidently anticipated for him. 


1 Essays on Parliamentary Reform, p. 183. 
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The renunciation was made, it is true, when it came 
to the point, in a spirit rather of scorn than of sacrifice. 
The ambitions of politicians have been classified as 
of two kinds—the ambition to do something and 
the ambition to be something. Lord Cranborne’s 
belonged emphatically to the former category. To 
become prominent in a party which rejected his 
principles was no object of desire in him. But a man 
of that temper will suffer as much in the acceptance 
of impotence as do others in the abnegation of dis- 
tinction, and, in incurring it, constancy, disinterested- 
ness, a high standard of public duty were abundantly 
witnessed to. In spite of all cynical assertions to 
the contrary, such qualities bring their reward. 
Lord Cranborne undoubtedly owed much of the 
influence which he eventually ‘achieved to the con- 
viction of his moral steadfastness which the public 
acquired at this time. It is probable that to this 
episode may be traced that note of completeness— 
of a trust without reserve—which characterised the 
confidence placed in him by his followers in after 
years. 

But that the renunciation was not effectual, that 
he did in fact entirely escape from the penalty which 
he had invited, requires to be further accounted 
for. There were ample apparent grounds for his 
friends’ fear and his own expectation of a future of 
failure and sterility. During the final scene he had 
stood almost alone in defence of a cause which every 
section of opinion had combined to pronounce hope- 
less and outdated. Mr. Disraeli compared him—and 
with effect—to a madman whose delusion it was 
to believe himself the one sane person in a world 
of lunatics. But this isolation was in fact only 
superficial. The reasons which moved him in this 
controversy, and the arguments on which he relied, 
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were neither antiquated nor peculiar to himself. 
He never opposed democracy on grounds of class 
privilege or of devotion to an oligarchic legitimacy. 
The theses upon which he rang the changes both in 
writing and speaking were the opposition which 
exists between the facts of human nature and ideals 
of what it ought to be,—between the requirements of 
efficiency in government and the claim of theoretic 
rights, — between a guaranteed economic stability 
and reliance on the facile assertions of unproved 
optimism. Appeals so inspired witnessed to a sym- 
pathy with one great half of his fellow-countrymen 
stronger than was owned by colleagues who more 
consciously sought popularity. Though their applica- 
tion to this particular issue was rejected, they embodied 
the spirit of practical Conservatism which is a per- 
manent element in the national character, and it was 
only a question of time for that spirit to recognise 
and accept its champion. 

Apart from this apparent isolation in outlook, 
how was it that his refusal of compromise, his insist- 
ence upon following his own way did not, in the 
event, unfit him for statesmanship? In this matter a 
distinction must be realised between compromise in 
counsel and compromise in action. In counsel, where 
an agreed decision has to be reached between inevit- 
ably different points of view, a refusal of com- 
promise must make a man impossible to work with. 
But, by 1867, Conservative statesmen had already 
reached their decision,—the limits of compromise 
had been agreed upon and proclaimed. Within 
those limits Lord Cranborne showed, both before 
taking office and afterwards, no intolerance of con- 
cession. Indeed, had his resignation been offered 
earlier, in more rigid obedience to his own views, 
it would have had a more patent defence.- And 
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again, on the Gladstone amendment, his conduct was 
criticised not for its stiffness but for his too great 
readiness to compromise his convictions upon a minor 
issue for the sake of securing a large result. 

Thus, the defiant recklessness, the indifference to 
support, the disdain of party exigencies which he 
displayed were aroused not by a difference of opinion 
but by an issue of action,—of loyalty to a position 
already taken up. This spirit was expanded in his 
article into a principle of tactics; a cause for which 
support had once been engaged must be fought to 
the end; to shirk defeat by surrender was not only 
cowardly but, in a political party, suicidal; credit 
and confidence were assets worth preserving at any 
cost of immediate risk or loss. But the concluding 
warning placed a preliminary limit to this defiant atti- 
tude. The causes for which such constancy in defence 
was demanded must be carefully selected beforehand 
for their defensible quality. The uncompromising 
spirit insisted upon for action must be avoided 
for policy. The distinction was a vital one and its 
appreciation was permanently characteristic of him. 

That the prospects of acceptance for a policy 
must be a primary factor in deciding upon its adoption 
was a conviction probably emphasised, if it was not 
for the first time brought home to him, by his experi- 
ence on this occasion. It strengthened with time. 
In after years he would refuse even to discuss the 
merits of any course advocated until it had been 
shown to his satisfaction to be practicable. In this 
article, though he recognises the limitation, he does 
not accept it so emphatically. But that he could 
respond readily to such teaching of experience was 
perhaps the characteristic which more than any other 
saved him at this crisis from the catastrophe of a 
self-stultifying sacrifice. The fascinations of Quixotry, 
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the glamour of lost causes, made no appeal to him. 
He was quite free from that moral self -conscious- 
ness upon which so many martyrs to principle 
have wrecked the usefulness of their lives. It was 
the same spirit which, when once defeat had been 
recognised, enabled him unreservedly to accept and 
act on the recognition,—a capacity markedly exem- 
plified in the passage with which in this article he 
takes a final farewell of the Constitutional struggle : 


‘“‘ It is the duty of every Englishman and of every 
English party to accept a political defeat cordially and 
to lend their best endeavours to secure the success, 
or to neutralise the evil, of the principles to which 
they have been forced to succumb. England has 
committed many mistakes as a nation in the course 
of her history, but the mischief has been more than 
corrected by the heartiness with which after each 
great struggle victors and vanquished have forgotten 
their former battles and have combined together to 
lead the new policy to its best results. We have no 
wish to be unfaithful to so wholesome a tradition. 
As far therefore as our Liberal adversaries are con- 
cerned, we shall dismiss the long controversy with the 
expression of an earnest hope that their sanguine 
confidence may prove in the results to have been 
wiser than our fears.” 


These were no merely conventional phrases. From 
that time he never looked back. He never attempted 
to ignore or to minimise the new power which had 
come into politics. We find him later acquiescing in 
—indeed, on occasion, initiating—further opportunities 
for its operation. His acceptances were always with- 
out reserve. He might have perished in Sodom or 
found salvation in Zoar,—he never would have in- 
curred the fate of Lot’s wife. It would scarcely be 
an exaggeration to say that, from this time, his efforts 
in home politics were mainly concentrated upon 
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falsifying his own predictions,—upon guiding the 
democracy along those paths of economic justice, 
social unity, and respect for individual rights which 
he had so insistently urged that they would refuse to 
follow. It will be for the future historian to decide 
whether his earlier reasoned alarms or his later 
practical defiance of them were the more justified in 
the event. 


Lord Cranborne was not destined to witness per- 
sonally the effects in the House of Commons of the 
change which he had resisted. The session of 1868 
opened dully. In February, Lord Derby’s retirement 
from office on grounds of health was announced, and 
Mr. Disraeli succeeded him as Prime Minister. Some 
Cabinet reconstruction became necessary and, with 
an admirable detachment from personal feeling, and 
also, it must be admitted, a curious incomprehension 
of his late colleague’s point of view, Mr. Disraeli’s 
thoughts turned to the writer of ‘“ The Conservative 
Surrender.” On the day that Lord Derby’s resigna- 
tion was announced, he sent Sir Stafford Northcote to 
find out whether, now that the Reform question 
was out of the way, Lord Cranborne would consent 
to rejoin the Cabinet. Lord Cranborne reports his 
answer in a letter to Lord Carnarvon: “I told him I 
had the greatest respect for every member of the 
Government except one,—but that I did not think 
my honour was safe in the hands of that one.” As 
Sir Stafford Northcote was eminently a man of peace, 
we may surmise that this message was not verbally 
transmitted. 

This offer, through its suggestion of disbelief in 
the genuineness of Lord Cranborne’s indignation, 
probably stirred it, for the time, into new life. It 

1 To Lord Carnarvon, February 27, 1868. 
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appeared prominently in his utterances during that 
spring upon subjects wholly unconnected with the 
original cause of quarrel. Jn accepting Mr. Gladstone’s 
proposed compromise on the Church Rates question, 
which was resisted by several of his own party, “I 
cannot banish from my mind,” he said, “and I do 
not suppose that I ever shall be able to banish, the 
recollection that, from the same hand, an intermediate 
measure on another subject was offered to the House. 
That measure was rejected and the consequence was 
that a very much larger measure was agreed to.” 4 

In the debate on the Irish Church Resolutions ? his 
speech was almost exclusively devoted to an attack 
upon his leader. The official Conservative amend- 
ment—which he refused to support—was carefully 
non-committal on the question of principle and merely 
urged that the matter should be deferred for the 
decision of the new Parliament. Lord Cranborne 
demanded a straightforward negative on the Dis- 
establishment issue: “If you want to support the 
Church you must come forward and fight in the light 
and not shelter yourselves behind ambiguous phrases 
and dilatory pleas.” * He charged his leaders with 
an intention of renewing the tactics of the previous 
year. The amendment had been applauded for its 
cleverness,—‘‘ it was too clever by half.’ If the 
secrets of the lobby could be unveiled, it would no 
doubt be found that men of the most opposite opinions 
were again being appealed to for support by the most 
contradictory assurances. He did not pretend to 
predict who would be the victims this time: ‘* The 
pea is not always under the same thimble’”’; but he 


1 Hansard, February 19, 1868. 

2 The declaratory Resolutions in favour of disestablishment which Mr. 
Gladstone brought forward and passed this spring, preparatory to the Bill 
which he introduced the following year when he had become Prime Minister. 

3 Hansard, March 30, 1868. 
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contemplated as a possible issue that the Irish Pro- 
testant members would be found voting humbly next 
year in Mr. Disraeli’s wake for the total Disestablish- 
ment and Disendowment of the Irish Church. “I 
have seen the process once and I do not want to sce 
it again.” 

This speech, delivered on March 80, was the last 
which he made in the House of Commons. Imme- 
diately after this debate the House adjourned for the 
Easter recess, and on Easter day (April 12) his 
father died at Hatfield after only a few hours’ illness. 
Their relations during the last few years had been of 
a genuinely cordial character—warmed at the close 
by the great pride which the father had felt and 
expressed both in the distinction which his son had 
achieved and in the self-sacrificing stand which he had 
made in defence of Tory principles. 

The immediate effect of this death upon Lord 
Cranborne’s public position called wider attention than 
would ordinarily have been given to a family bereave- 
ment. Those politicians, both Conservative and Whig, 
who had looked with disgust upon the action of the 
Tory leaders,—a more numerous body than had found 
articulate expression,—regarded the Tory rebel as their 
one hope. His compelled removal from the House of 
Commons at this juncture filled them with despair. 
Lord Grey was among the number. He wrote to Lord 
Carnarvon and urged that his friend should test the 
hitherto untried power of refusal to take up an 
inherited peerage,—a question which was ultimately 
to be set at rest on the initiative of Lord Cranborne’s 
own son-in-law. He refused the suggestion. 


To Lord Carnarvon, April 24, 1868. 


‘“‘ T have thought over Lord Grey’s letter carefully, 
—but I cannot come to the conclusion that I ought 
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to follow his advice. . . . I do not—looking at the 
matter as impartially as I can—agree that my con- 
tinued presence in the House of Commons would be 
of much use. My opinions are not such as would 
enable me to work heartily with the moderate Liberals 
—and it is only under their lead that a Conservative 
party in the future could be formed. Pure ‘ squire ’ 
Conservatism is played out.” 


The same note appears in a letter written to Mr. 
John Coleridge (afterwards Lord Coleridge), a Liberal 
member of Parliament with whom he was connected 
by co-operation on Church questions. 


To Mr. John Coleridge, April 18, 1868. 


“IT fear it is only your kind partiality that would 
have led you to think that my continuing in the 
House of Commons could be of any public utility. 
My opinions belong to the past; and it is better that 
the new principles in politics should be worked by 
those who sympathise with them heartily. But as to 
matters deeper and more momentous than the politics 
of the day, I do cling to the belief that we are in 
essentials agreed and wish for the same ends by the 
same agencies. Events move now so rapidly that, 
before long, the controversies which now make up 
what is called politics seem likely to disappear, and 
men will be marshalled according to their views on 
principles of far more importance.” 


But, though he refused to make any effort to 
remain in the House of Commons, his compulsory 
withdrawal from it was felt at the time as a serious 
personal sorrow,—so much so that it was an under- 
stood thing in his family that no allusion must be 
made to it in his presence. A time came when he — 
declared that he no longer felt this regret,—when he 
grew to realise that in some of its main features the 
House of Commons which he had known had been 
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doomed to extinction before he left it ;—the House of 
independent corporate power, of uncontrolled individual 
freedom, of agreed conventions in conduct, of elastic 
order, of easy social intercourse. But the strength of 
feeling at first stirred showed itself in a sensitive 
reluctance—which survived as a matter of habit— 
to revisit the House as a mere spectator of its debates. 
So far as the writer is aware, he never re-entered the 
actual chamber from the day that he left it as a 
member,—one curious result being that when he was 
at the head of affairs there were several men of dis- 
tinction in the political world whose faces he had 
never even seen. 


The year whose history has been recorded in this 
chapter—the twelve months which came to an end in 
April 1868—cuts like a chasm across Lord Salisbury’s 
life,—to call him at length by the name most familiarly 
associated with him. During its course, nearly every 
circumstance that conditioned his political existence 
had suffered transformation. Its earlier months had 
seen the end of the struggle which had absorbed him 
since his entry into politics; had seen the breach 
with his party, the apparent destruction of his hitherto 
brilliant prospects as a party politician; had wit- 
nessed a constitutional change which must revolu- 
tionise public life and deprive him, as he then believed, 
of all further influence upon public affairs. And, at 
its close, he had been withdrawn from the scene where 
all his past distinction had been acquired, robbed of 
the last chance of self-assertion that remained to him, 
relegated to a seclusion in which the already doomed 
opponent of democracy must expect nothing but a 
future of impotent obscurity. That was the situation 
as it appeared to himself at the time. 

It is not to be assumed that his contemporaries 
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would have pictured it in equally dark colours. In 
politics all recovery must be possible for a man not 
yet forty years old who had given such proof of ability 
as he had done. But there was one element of success 
in his future which neither he nor they could have 
foreseen because it was only given its opportunity by 
the changes which had taken place. Paradoxical as 
the statement may appear in view of what has been 
here recorded, the capacity for leadership which Lord 
Salisbury in the event displayed was essentially a 
capacity for democratic leadership. It would be 
premature in this place to give the grounds for that 
assertion,—the record of his life will prove sufficiently 
convincing of its truth. On the other hand, it is 
extremely doubtful whether he did possess the special 
talent which, under a restricted franchise, was indis- 
pensable for achieving pre-eminence in English politics : 
the talent for controlling the House of Commons. 
Peel, Palmerston, and Disraeli each in his different 
way possessed it to a high degree. Lord John Russell 
had it not and never achieved more than a temporary 
and fugitive possession of power; Mr. Gladstone was 
deficient in it and, to judge from the history of his 
two years’ experiment, would have had an equally 
precarious tenure if, under the new conditions, his 
unrivalled influence over the popular mind had not 
come to his aid. One cannot affirm positively that 
Lord Salisbury was without this gift,—he was never 
tried and it is impossible to prove a negative. He 
could manage a Cabinet,—where his personality acted 
insensibly upon a small band of co-workers through 
the ripening intimacy of constant intercourse ;—he 
could influence massed bodies, where it operated 
without conscious effort, directly and in that incom- 
prehensible fashion which we speak of as magnetie,— 
by the mere fact of its existence. But such proved 
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capacities are no reason for assuming similar success 
with an assembly of intermediate number, —few 
enough to require discriminate appeal,—too many 
and too remote from him for the establishment of 
individual sympathy. He had no gift for getting into 
touch with other men in casual intercourse. He was 
not intellectually adaptable. He could not speak with 
a fool according to his folly, and, even where there was 
intelligence to meet him, he required a certain common 
ground of mental outlook for contact to be established. 
His exaggerated reverence for individual independence 
would have made it intolerable to him to put mina- 
tory pressure upon would-be mutineers. His disbelief 
in his own influence, his social shyness, his incapacity 
for superficial sympathy, his failure to appreciate in 
others those motives of minor vanity from which he 
was himself exempt,—all that went to make up his 
London reputation of “ aloofness ’’—must seriously 
have hampered him as a House of Commons leader. 
His management of his followers in the House of 
Lords was open to criticism—and was often criticised 
—until, as time went on, his authority there was 
strengthened by the growing confidence of experience 
possible in a House of permanent and_ socially 
homogeneous membership. It is true that he did 
for years control the actions of a party in the House 
of Commons. But it was a control never submitted 
to with enthusiasm, and its strength was almost wholly 
derived from the power which he had already acquired 
in the country. It would be very rash to assume 
that the reverse process could have been achieved— 
that he could ever have controlled the country through 
power acquired in the House of Commons. 

If this be so, the conclusion is inevitable that the 
two changes of this year which in their respective 
degrees he so bitterly deplored, whatever may have 
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been their other results, worked in combination en- 
tirely for his personal success. The shifting of the 
basis of political power gave the opportunity to his 
latent capacity for popular leadership,—his relegation 
to the House of Lords enabled him to exert that 
leadership from an independent standpoint, un- 
hampered by possible failure in House of Commons 
management. That the opportunity was made use of 
was due to himself,—to the operation both of his 
conscience and of his temperament. The sullen apathy 
of the defeated legitimist might have passed it by. 
His spiritual convictions compelled him to an un- 
reserved acceptance of accomplished fact,—his natural 
instincts made inaction under any circumstances diffi- 
cult, if not impossible, to him. But the fact remains 
that, had the world been ordered as he willed it, the 
opportunity would not have been offered. There is a 
grave irony in such a conclusion which would have 
made it not unacceptable to his own philosophy of 
life. 
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FOREIGN POLICY AND THE SCHLESWIG-HOLSTEIN 
QUESTION 


THE criticisms which Lord Salisbury or, as he was 
then, Lord Robert Cecil, passed on British diplomacy 
in the early ’sixties, were of contrasting kinds. He 
resented repeatedly the hectoring tone which was 
then encouraged towards weak or half-civilised nations. 
He spoke in this sense both in the debate on the 
Arrow incident and in that on the China War of 
1860.1 Subordinate officials should not be allowed— 
much less encouraged—to drag the country into a 
succession of small wars by the arrogance of their 
language and behaviour,—‘‘ an aggressive character 
was the most dangerous which this country could get.”’ 

On the other hand, he condemned no less strongly 
the ideals and methods of the Manchester school. 


‘“The traditions and the habits of the old far- 
sighted and manly doctrines which admitted the 
duties that England owes to the European common- 
wealth of which she is a citizen, still linger among 
our leading statesmen. But they have been sadly 
modified by the maxims of a very different philosophy. 
The gambling and reckless spirit of trade, which 
never cares to count up distant possibilities and lives 
only for the chances and profits of the morrow, has 
bred a school of politicians whose chief claim to 


1 Hansard, Feb. 27, 1857; July 13, 1860. 
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attention is that they cast out as barbarous all the 
precautions on which our ancestors relied. They 
have selected an age in which steam has infinitely 
multiplied our intercourse with Europe and has 
provided facilities for an invader which none of us 
are as yet able accurately to estimate, to proclaim, 
as a new discovery, that we ought to be as completely 
disconnected from the politics of Europe by the 
Channel as the Americans are by the Atlantic.” 
(Q.R., April 1560.) 


It was to the combination of this newer teaching 
with the old Whig tradition that he attributed the 
worst features of the actual foreign policy. 


‘““The statesmen who had been brought up in 
wider views could not at once narrow their intellects 
to the measure of their new instructors. The tone 
of their diplomacy remained as bold and plain-spoken 
as of old. Too often it was not until they came to 
put their grand professions into action that they 
felt the effect upon their position of the clipped and 
starved establishments which the new philosophy 
had imposed. They dared not lift up their arm to 
strike, lest its nervelessness should be _ betrayed. 
This is the origin of that mixture of brave words 
and craven acts that has disgraced our foreign policy 
since the Reform Bill, and on which foreigners have 
so often commented with scorn. ... If Mr. Glad- 
stone’s aspirations for a return to the estimates of 
1852 are to be realised, we had better renounce at 
once and for ever our position as an European power. 
If we are to take Mr. Bright’s view of war, we had 
better take his view of diplomacy as well. Anything 
is better than feeble and impotent braggadocio.” 


It was in ’63 and ’64 that this disastrous 
combination of contradictory ideals reached its full 
development and roused Lord Robert to his most 
sustained and effective denunciation of Palmerstonian 
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diplomacy. It became prominent in connection with 
two subjects,—the Russian suppression of the Polish 
rebellion in 1868, and the German attack upon 
Denmark in 1864. The original responsibilities of 
England with regard to these two questions were 
somewhat similar. A clause in the Treaty of Vienna 
bound Russia to govern Poland separately and con- 
stitutionally ; and by a treaty signed in London in 
1852 the five great Powers and the principal German 
states pledged themselves to support the inheritor 
of the crown of Denmark in the continued sovereignty 
of the Duchies of Schleswig and Holstein. When, 
therefore, Russia suppressed the liberties of Poland 
and put down Polish insurrection with savage strength, 
and when Prussia prepared to separate the Duchies 
from the Danish kingdom by force of arms, there was 
the same original call for England to interfere as 
for the rest of the signatory Powers—neither more 
nor less. What added moral obligations she incurred 
were in either case of her own making. 

The degree in which her interests were involved 
differed materially in the two instances. She had 
no direct interest in Poland. There was a strong 
movement of indignation among Englishmen at the 
brutality and disloyalty which Russia had displayed 
in her treatment of that country, mixed up with a 
certain amount of imaginative sympathy with her 
historical wrongs. Lord Robert concurred in the 
indignation and admitted a practical expression of 
it to be arguable,—though not apparently with a 
convinced judgement : “‘ Something in point of argu- 
ment,”’ he wrote later, “‘ and much in point of senti- 
ment might have been urged in favour of assuming 
the championship of the cause of Poland.” ! But 
the sentiment in his case was founded solely on the 


1 Q.R., April 1864. 
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immediate outrage of which she had been the 
victim. In the April of 1863 he contributed an 
article to the Quarterly Review upon the history of the 
question which, from a literary point of view, is one 
of his most effective productions. Though historical 
in character it is by no means uncontroversial in 
tone. Indeed, for him, an idol to hew at seems to 
have been an almost necessary condition of inspiration. 
In this case the false god which called for demolition 
was the orthodox view of history current among 
enlightened Liberals of the period. He makes a rapid 
survey of the relations of Poland to neighbouring 
powers from the earliest times till the date of the two 
partitions. He wholly repudiates her claims to the 
crown of martyrdom; he emphasises the infamous 
nature of her government during the term of its 
independent existence, and the appalling tyranny 
and cruelty under which her people had suffered ; 
he argues the justification and indeed the national 
necessity of the partitions so far as Russia was con- 
cerned, and pours scorn without stint upon the reading 
of history which would treat them as crimes against 
the public law of Europe. At the same time he 
urges that the evils which accompanied Polish inde- 
pendence in the past formed the supreme condemnation 
of Russian methods of government in the present. 
It was a triumph of misrule to have driven into 
revolt a people already inured through centuries 
to the worst forms of tyranny and injustice. ‘‘ The 
darker the colours in which a just historian must 
paint the old government of Poland, the deeper the 
brutality or the incompetence of that rule which has 
made even the old government of Poland to be 
regretted. * 

The subject cannot perhaps be made interesting 

1 Q.R., April 1868. 
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apart from the excitement which at the time sur- 
rounded the rebellion and its causes. But it could 
hardly have been presented in a more attractive 
form. The article is noticeable for its combination 
of completeness with effortless lucidity. The story 
ranges over many centuries and deals with all the 
bewildering cross-currents of personal and _inter- 
national intrigue of which Poland was so repeatedly 
the centre. No detail is omitted which is required 
for its full presentation ; and this complicated mass 
of incident, of independent and conflicting purpose, 
is recorded in a narrative which is always clear, 
always easy, and touched throughout with a lightness 
which is in refreshing contrast to the accustomed 
formalities of history. The chance by which certain 
business notes have been preserved gives us a glimpse 
of this composition in process of production. We 
find Lord Robert writing for a store of books dealing 
with the subject, some in English, some in German, 
one a reprint of original documents recently un- 
earthed at Dresden. There are complaints of the 
bookseller’s delay in procuring them. Probably as 
a result of this he was behind his time and, a few 
weeks later, in writing to his wife he alludes archly 
to comments which he hears upon the unprecedented 
unpunctuality in the issue of the current Quarterly. 
The solid value of the essay was recognised by a 
request for leave to translate it into French for the 
purpose of circulation upon the continent as being 
the most accurate historical account of the question 
which had yet appeared. 

At the time that this article was written, which 
was soon after the breaking out of the revolt, the 
action of the British Government had called for no 
criticism. In common with those of France and 
Austria, it had protested formally against Russia’s 
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breach of her Treaty pledge but had engaged itself 
no deeper. During the ensuing summer, however, 
Lord John Russell despatched a series of imperative 
remonstrances to St. Petersburg which aroused in 
Europe a general expectation of action to follow. 
The remonstrances were disregarded, the alternative 
between acquiescence and intervention had to be 
faced ;—and the British Foreign Office subsided into 
a silence which, under the circumstances, could not 
fail of being ignominious. 

The crisis of Schleswig-Holstein which followed 
closely upon that of the Polish rebellion touched 
England more nearly. Her interests were genuinely 
involved in the question, and for years past her 
Government had been continuously occupied with it. 
In January 1864 Lord Robert published an account 
of its history somewhat similar to his earlier article 
upon Poland—though in this case no skill could make 
its mass of constitutional and diplomatic techni- 
calities otherwise than complicated. In this instance 
his controversial attack was centred upon the aims 
and methods of the German National party. German 
national sentiment, brought into existence by the 
humiliations of the Napoleonic wars and growing 
in strength ever since, had, towards the middle of 
the century, concentrated upon an agitation for the 
rescue of these two provinces from Danish rule. 
Holstein was German in population and, as an ancient 
fief of the Empire, was already subjected to the vague 
suzerainty of the Imperial Diet of Princes. Slesvig, 
on the other hand, whose extensive seaboard and 
harbour at Kiel made it a principal object of Teutonic 
desire, was mainly Danish. A complicated historical 
theory as to the indissoluble connection between 
the two Duchies had therefore been elaborated by 
patriotic professors as a corollary to the racial claim. 
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The movement at the outset was purely popular, 
the National party, which had originated and organ- 
ised it, having also inspired the revolutionary risings 
throughout Germany in 1848. But, after the sup- 
pression of these, the Governments—anxious to iden- 
tify themselves with popular aspirations—had given 
it their support. In the early ’fifties the Imperial 
Diet had utilised the constitutional re-settlement 
which in Denmark, as elsewhere, followed the upheaval, 
to demand from its King various hampering conditions 
of separate administration for the Duchies. 

It was at about this time that England first 
appeared as Denmark’s active patron. An _ unfor- 
tunate personal accident was preparing for her 
enemies a dangerous opportunity in the immediate 
future. Her king was without children and it was 
doubtful whether the laws which governed the in- 
direct succession to the Duchies were the same as 
those which obtained in Denmark. Europe under 
the guidance of England determined to make pro- 
vision against this danger. A Conference met in 
London in 1852. Renunciations were demanded from 
all the rival claimants to the Duchies, and were 
solemnly made, and the Powers—including Austria, 
Prussia, and the other German states—signed a 
Treaty pledging them to support the single succession 
which could alone ensure the integrity of Denmark,— 
an integrity which was formally declared in the same 
instrument to be of “* high importance for the preserva- 
tion of peace.” 

Then followed twelve years of perpetual wrangling 
between Germany and Denmark. The National party 
continued its democratic agitation, while the Imperial 
Diet under the leadership of Prussia and Austria 
made a series of demands for the constitutional 
administration of the Duchies which could only 
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have originated in a resolve to make their government 
by Denmark impossible. England continued her 
role as the somewhat tyrannical champion of that 
country,—recognising her as a dependent ally,— 
a diplomatic charge,—and compelling her to reluctant 
concessions to her powerful neighbours under the 
penalty of forfeiting English advocacy. At the close 
of 1868 the King of Denmark died and the long- 
dreaded crisis became imminent. The son of one 
of the renouncing claimants—a German prince— 
refused to honour his father’s pledge, and in the 
presence of the opportunity thus offered popular 
excitement in Germany rose to fever heat. Several 
of her smaller states at once repudiated the London 
Treaty, though at the time that Lord Robert’s article 
was written the two principal Governments had not 
yet declared themselves. 


‘* Meanwhile, the great mass of Prussian and 
Austrian Radicals, with that curious indifference to 
morality which is characteristic of sentimental poli- 
ticians, are furiously calling upon their Sovereigns 
to enter upon the same dishonest course. They do 
not trouble themselves to argue. ‘The London 
Treaty,’ says Von Sybel, ‘is contra bonos mores. 
. . . It proposes to rivet a German population to 
the poisoned chain of Danish rule’; and, there- 
fore, by the light of this convenient standard of 
‘good morals,’ he proposes to break the faith which 
Prussia has solemnly pledged, and in which for twelve 
years past she has suffered us implicitly to believe. 
This habit of political repudiation appears to be 
ingrained in Prussian politicians. Along with his 
conquests and his glory, Frederick the Great has left 
them also the disastrous legacy of his treachery.” 
(January 1864.) 


The writer makes it clear that in the settlement 
of this question England has interests of her own at 
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stake. His warnings on this point are not directed 
by any “inspired guess”? and are perhaps on that 
account of more characteristic interest. Germany 
was still in his eyes but an inchoate grouping of 
States, bound together by historical tradition and 
by a race sympathy which had lately become intensi- 
fied into a perilously active emotion. What degree 
of effective power that emotion might ultimately 
have owned had it been left to its own undirected 
strength cannot now be determined. Bismarck was 
already in office at Berlin but his personality had 
not yet revealed itself to Europe, and Lord Robert 
knew no more than his contemporaries of the supreme 
individual force which was even then preparing to 
weld the “ unpractical’’ dreams of German enthu- 
siasts into a weapon of potent efficacy. The approach- 
ing birth of a new world power was indicated by no 
sure sign, though he recognised it as one of the event- 
ualities to be guarded against. 


“What will England do? It is a question that 
concerns us deeply, but it is humiliating to be obliged 
to confess that it is one with which the Germans 
do not trouble themselves much. Of the true policy 
of England there can be little doubt, for it has been 
upheld by statesmen of all sides in every age. As the 
greatest of commercial Powers she can never suffer 
the highway of nations to fall into hands that may 
close it. The Sound, the Bosphorus, and the Straits 
of Gibraltar, the Isthmus of Suez and the Isthmus 
of Darien, must never be subject to the will of a 
first-rate Power. Therefore it is against the policy 
of England that Denmark should become the de- 
pendency of Germany. It is, of course, not possible 
to forecast the political form into which the seething 
mass of German populations will ultimately crystallise. 
But one of two alternatives may be safely predicted 
of the destiny of Germany as a European Power. 
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Either the present subdivision which neutralises 
her natural resources will cease, and she will become 
one of the most powerful Empires in the world; or 
else—a far likelier issue—the present enthusiasm 
will exhaust the energies of a people so unpractical, 
without leading to any definite result, and Germany 
will fall back into her old condition, more divided, 
more stagnant, more impotent than before, and more 
helplessly the slave of Russia. In either case it is 
not for our interest that Denmark should fall into 
her hands.” 


The question as to what England would do did not 
remain long in doubt. Throughout that autumn and 
winter she had been bombarding the German courts 
with remonstrances and warnings that were difficult 
to distinguish from threats and calling upon Denmark 
for concessions with all the imperativeness of a 
protector. In deference to her demands Denmark had 
already in December evacuated the German-speaking 
province of Holstein. Her enemies were not placated. 
In February, Austria and Prussia marched their 
armies into Slesvig. The unfortunate Danes, hoping 
to the last for interference from England, resisted 
with such strength as they had. There was no 
interference; the invading armies obtained an easy 
victory; and before the end of the year the Duchies 
were finally incorporated in the German Empire. 

In the course of that session Lord Robert, in the 
House of Commons, delivered two or three speeches 
attacking the Government upon this issue, which made 
a deep impression and which, for their brilliancy and 
biting vigour, have been signalised as those which first 
placed him unequivocally in the front rank of Parlia- 
mentary speakers. The greater part of their sub- 
stance is to be found in a more compendious form 
in an article which he published in April, surveying 
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and drastically condemning the Government’s foreign 
policy as a whole, with special reference to their action 
on this occasion. 

He declines in this article to go into the question 
of what its original aims should have been. It might 
or might not have been for the interests of England to 
go to war in defence either of Poland or of Denmark. 
No doubt “ arguments of a forcible character might 
be advanced upon the side of peace, especially in 
regard to the question of Poland.” Writing three 
months later he admitted with incisive comment that, 
even when England’s honour had become involved in 
the Danish issue, the most influential public opinion of 
the day would not have supported the adventure. 


** Under a more heroic Minister and in a less self- 
seeking age, it is probable that England would have 
preferred the risk, whatever its extent, to the infamy 
of betraying an ally, whom she had enticed into peril. 
But our Ministry is not heroic and our generation, 
though not indifferent to glory, prefers it when it is 
safe and cheap. A war waged at the other end of the 
world, which does not send the funds down and only 
stimulates the iron trade, is not an unacceptable 
excitement, and, so long as these conditions are 
observed, the religious objections to blood-shedding 
keep themselves modestly in the background. But 
piety receives a marvellous accession of strength when 
it pushes in the same direction as profit. It is 
astonishing how quickly martial ardour subsides and 
gives way to the tenderest instincts of humanity when 
there is a likelihood that war may possibly interfere 
with commerce. There can be no sort of doubt of the 
policy which public opinion in this country has ad- 
vocated during the last few months. ‘ Cheap war’ is 
the ery with which, if our age were not too respectable 
to speak its mind, members would return to their 
constituents. As long as the public fancied that we 
could obtain the aid of Russia or France in a Baltic 
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war, the war feeling ran breast high for Denmark, but 
as soon as the fact dawned upon them that some 
sacrifice might be necessary to save their friends they 
contented themselves with what Lord Palmerston 
euphemistically calls ‘honourable sympathies.’ ” 
(Q.R., July 1864.) 


Ministers were responsible. At the outset they 
had been free to decide whether to interpose or to 
refrain from interposing according to their judgement 
as to what was required in their country’s interests. 
What nothing could excuse them from doing was to 
have cast upon her name as they had done the stain 
of cowardice and betrayal. 

With the former vice she was now freely charged 
in every country of Europe, and he quotes evidence 
of the contempt expressed for her not only in the 
press of the continent but in the official communica- 
tions of foreign statesmen. 


** All the respect for our national character which 
was founded upon a belief in its bull-dog character- 
istics has disappeared. Our courage is not only 
disbelieved, but it is ridiculed as an imposture that 
has been found out. English bravado and English 
cowardice are the common staple of popular carica- 
tures.” (Q.R., July 1864.) 


This opinion of us did not rest only upon the 
humiliations to which our Government had submitted 
in Europe; it had been patently reinforced by the 
arrogance which it had simultaneously displayed 
towards weak and helpless nations in other parts of 
the world. Two instances he recounts in all detail, 
with the comment, “‘ It is impossible until we have 
heard the Foreign Secretary roar like a lion in the 
southern or eastern seas to feel all the tenderness of 
his lamb-like bleating at home.” The Government 
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had sent the fleet to Brazil and, without allowing 
opportunity for enquiry or explanation, had seized 
upon peaceful trading ships, exacted humiliating 
apologies, and enforced the punishment of innocent 
officials under the threat of an instant bombardment 
of Rio,—all on account of what turned out to have 
been a purely imaginary insult said to have been 
offered to three half-tipsy British sailors. In Japan— 
then one of the least important of half-civilised States 
—they had triumphantly burnt to the ground an un- 
offending village—Kagosima—in order to avenge the 
murder of an Englishman by unidentified brigands in 
another part of the island. Condemnation dealt out 
to such acts was naturally less gratifying to English 
public opinion than when it was directed against the 
opposite kind of fault. But Lord Robert did not 
reserve it for anonymous publication. In a speech in 
the House of Commons in March 1868, after describ- 
ing in very incisive language the Brazilian incident, 
he goes on: 


““T am aware that, whatever folly or madness an 
English Government may commit, the appeal to the 
Civis Romanus doctrine is rarely without its effect 
upon an English audience. I shall not on the present 
occasion attempt to combat its weight, but will 
remind the House that in these days, when moral 
influence counts for so much among nations, we shall 
lose that influence if we are thought to cringe to the 
strong and bully the weak. I am anxious to wipe 
this stain from our escutcheon. I know it may not 
be a popular task and it may not succeed on a division 
of the House, but those who think it a stigma greater 
than would be entailed by any disaster in arms are 
bound to importune the House on every occasion till 
they have induced their countrymen to look at the 
matter in a more reasonable light. I, for one, think 
the greatest glory of the country would be to treat all 
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Powers, weak and strong, with the same justice and 
the same courtesy, and not to take advantage of acci- 
dental strength, which exists to-day and may pass away 
to-morrow, to commit an outrage upon a friendly Power 
which she might never forget.” (Hansard, Dec. 3.) 


His analysis of the quality of national cowardice 
in the article which we are considering is instinct with 
the same feeling. He repudiates such a definition of 
it as would imply national arrogance as its alternative. 


‘‘ This word is often loosely used and, in a mere 
invective, may only be the imputation with which an 
opponent tries to blacken a policy of moderation. 
We have no intention of using it in so lax a sense. A 
policy of moderation is one to which no Christian man 
could raise an objection, and there are few countries 
bound over in such heavy securities as this to do its 
duty in that respect as a Christian nation. But a 
policy of moderation and a policy of cowardice, though 
often confounded in the angry strife of words, are in 
reality easily distinguished by those who do not wish 
to confound them. Consistency is the single test that 
will unerringly separate true moderation from its base 
counterfeit. Courtesy of language, a willingness to 
concede, a reluctance to take offence, if they are 
impartially extended to all, will always, even when 
they are carried to excess, command respect and 
admiration. In the same way, a tribute, partly of 
fear, partly of honour, will always be paid to the 
combativeness that has no respect of persons. It is 
only when the two qualities of heroism and meekness 
are cunningly combined that they earn unmitigated 
contempt. There are occasions when the reproach of 
cowardice must be employed even by those who have 
the most earnest horror of bloodshed. If the word has 
a meaning it is applicable to a policy which, according 
to the power of its opponents, is either valiant or 
submissive—which is dashing, exacting, dauntless to 
the weak and timid, and cringing to the strong.” 
(Q.R., April 1564.) 
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But, as regarded the Government’s action in the 
two European questions under consideration, a deeper 
reproach than that of cowardice had been incurred. 
In both cases a weak community had been involved 
whom our words had encouraged and our deeds 
betrayed. Proving his charges from published docu- 
ments, Lord Robert goes through the whole painful 
story. Russia, after receiving a series of representa- 
tions couched in crescendo tones of menace, had been 
finally presented with a tabulated list of concessions 
which she was categorically called upon to grant 
at once to her Polish subjects. When the demand 
was rejected with sarcastic defiance, Lord Russell 
mildly declared the correspondence closed. In his 
farewell despatch he sought to save his dignity by 
declaring that, in his opinion, Russia had forfeited her 
treaty right to Poland. When Prince Gortchakoff 
saw the despatch he significantly remarked to the 
ambassador that “he had better not present the 
concluding sentence.” The remark was reported, and 
the offending declaration was humbly deleted. 

There was no necessity to have made ourselves the 
champions of Poland; but it was a path in which, 
when once entered, retreat was dishonour. 


‘* A nation may uphold its honour without being 
Quixotic, but no reputation can survive a display of 
the Quixotism which falters at the sight of a drawn 
sword. And in this case there was another reason 
more cogent still. The insurrection had obviously 
been begun and was being continued with no other 
hope but what depended on the chance of foreign aid. 
Upon grounds of humanity alone the fearful prodi- 
gality of human suffering at the cost of which that 
insurrection was maintained, should not have been 
stimulated even for a week by any delusive hopes. 
The Powers whose aid was looked for were bound to 
determine on inaction, if inaction it was to be, and 
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to proclaim their determination without delay. To 
threaten or to hint an intervention which you had no 
earnest intention of carrying out was contemptible 
as regarded the Power whom you pretended to defy, 
but it was inhuman towards the people with whose 
agony you were playing.” 


In Denmark the offence was even deeper. He 
quotes one after another the warnings addressed to 
Austria and Prussia conveying a cumulative weight of 
menace which was only saved by diplomatic subtleties 
of wording from being absolutely precise. But our 
communications had not only been addressed to the 
aggressive Powers. England had again and again, as 
a price of her continued support, compelled Denmark 
to an abandonment of claims which had weakened her 
moral position and at the last had actually lessened 
her powers of material resistance. Each surrender was 
demanded as a condition of English support, and was 
made under the natural and inevitable belief that that 
support would be thus secured. 


‘* The quibbling evasion of clear diplomatic declara- 
tions is bad enough when it only brings contempt upon 
the nation that has uttered threats on which it dare 
not act. But when it deceives a weak and confiding 
ally—when it dooms a gallant race to plunder and to 
butchery at the hands of unprovoked oppressors— 
when it lures the helpless on to danger, and persuades 
the feeble to lay aside their defence,—it brands on the 
nation in whose behalf these things have been done, 
a stigma of ineffable baseness, under which every 
heart capable of feeling writhes with shame.” 


He quotes the implied—and more than implied— 
promises of assistance which had been made,—ending 
with a speech which Lord Palmerston had delivered 
shortly before the outbreak of the war, in which he 
had declared that, if any violent attempt was made 
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by the German Powers upon Slesvig, “it would not 
be Denmark alone with which they would have to 
contend.” 


** Let the reader compare with these promises the 
scenes that are passing and have passed in Slesvig and 
Jutland, and the whole tale of England’s disloyalty 
and Denmark’s ruin is before him. For many years 
we have thrust ourselves forward as her friends, taken 
her under our special protection, and proclaimed with 
tedious iteration in every Court in Europe that her 
integrity and independence are the first object of our 
care. We have loaded her with good advice, meddled 
in her smallest concerns, and treated her almost as an 
English dependency—so keen and so peculiar was the 
interest we affected to feel in her welfare. Actuated 
by the hopes—the encouraged hopes—of help in an 
unequal struggle, she did not resent this intrusion into 
her affairs. On the contrary, she yielded to our 
pressure. At our instance she made concession after 
concession. With each new concession, her adver- 
saries—those who coveted her soil—were encouraged 
to put forward new demands, and with each new 
demand England urged a new concession. . . . She 
gave up at our bidding, without a struggle, territory 
upon which she might at least have gained a respite, 
which would have enabled her to mature her own 
defences and would probably have raised up for her 
allies. For all these concessions we gave her—not a 
formal promise of aid—no! but intimations of our 
intention to afford it, which at first sight seemed plain 
and unmistakable, and only when read by the light 
of events are discovered to have been intentionally and 
cunningly ambiguous. The crisis at last has come. 
The concessions upon which England has insisted have 
proved futile. The independence which she professed 
to value so highly is at an end. The people whom she 
affected to befriend are in danger of being swept away. 
One of the most wanton and unblushing spoliations 
which history records is on the point of being con- 
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summated. But as far as effective aid goes, England 
stands aloof. Fresh from the bombardment of Kago- 
sima, she extols the beauty of moderation and the 
Christian obligation of peace. Her pledges and her 
threats are gone with last year’s snow, and she is 
content to watch with cynical philosophy the destruc- 
tion of those who trusted to the one, and the triumph 
of those who were wise enough to spurn the other.” 


The iron entered deeply into his soul. In the years 
to come, when he himself was at the Foreign Office, 
excited patriots or still more excited philanthropists 
would sometimes clamour to have their feelings 
vicariously relieved for them,—would demand that 
insulting strength should be met by threats or 
oppressed weakness be supported by sympathy, though 
they shrank from facing the actual alternative of war 
if the menaces should be disregarded or the encourage- 
ment disastrously acted upon. In announcing his 
stubborn refusal to yield to such appeals, he would 
support it by recalling, with a bitterness which time 
could not assuage, the catastrophe of shame into 
which a similar indifference to the responsibilities of 
language had plunged the country at the time of the 
German conquest of Schleswig-Holstein. 


II 
CHURCH AND RELIGION 


Amonc the activities of independent members which 
occupied the House of Commons in that decade 
religious and ecclesiastical matters took a prominent 
place. Scarcely a session passed without some chal- 
lenge being thrown down to the Church’s claims, 
spiritual or temporal. Lord Robert, in one of his 
articles, attributes this largely to the electioneering 
necessities of Whig candidates. Their point of view 
on most secular questions was hopelessly divergent 
from that of their Radical constituents. Their tradi- 
tional antagonism to the Church provided an escape 
from the dilemma. ‘“‘ The Established Church fur- 
nished a whole magazine of harmless yet captivating 
pledges ’—which could at once secure support from 
the most active and best organised section of the 
Radical party.! 

As regarded the attack upon the temporalities, 
a curious change took place in the Parliamentary 
prospect about half-way through this period. The 
long fight over Church Rates seems at first to have 
been looked upon both by attackers and defenders 
as only the preliminary stage in an inevitable and 
almost certainly successful assault upon the endow- 
ments of the Church as a whole. In 1855, in writing 
to collect money for Mr. Woodward’s scheme for 


1 Q.R., January 1863. 
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establishing Church Schools for the middle and 
lower-middle classes,—a scheme for which he was 
one of the original trustees,—Lord Robert appealed to 
his correspondent for support on the ground that 
the project, aiming as it did at removing “ that 
alienation of the middle classes which was eating 
away the Church’s influence in the House of Commons 

. offered the only gleam of hope in the clouds 
which were gathering round her temporal position.” * 
And in March 1861, speaking in a Church Rates 
debate, he professed himself an advocate of the 
policy of “no surrender,” because “at the pass to 
which things have come, it is better to defend the 
outworks at once than to let the enemy advance 
further. . . . We have kept Church Rates alive thirty 
years and with our present numbers we can keep 
them alive ten years longer. At that rate we may 
keep tithes twenty years after that, and endowments 
twenty years longer still. . .. Who can tell what 
changes may have passed over England and the 
world when fifty years shall have elapsed ? Supposing 
every other hope gone then, there is still the hope of 
delay.” * But that very year the apparently growing 
influence of the Liberationists was shown to have 
been founded more upon the apathy of Churchmen 
than upon any intrinsic strength of their own. In 
the wave of Radical enthusiasm which accompanied 
the introduction of Lord John Russell’s Reform Bill 
in 1860, they had organised a more violent attack 
upon the Establishment than any that had yet been 
attempted. The Church had been roused to a corre- 
sponding activity of defences, and the result upon the 
perennial Church Rates division lists was so immediate 
and decisive that over a lengthened period of time 


1 To the Rev. W. Goodacre, March 80, 1855. 
2 Hansard, March 6, 1861. 
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any extension of Liberationist adventure was com- 
pletely checked. 

Lord Robert comments upon the sequence of 
Parliamentary cause and effect in some characteristic 
passages. The following one deals with the earlier 
situation : 


“ As the prospect grew more and more desperate, 
members showed more and more inclination to run 
from the leaky ship. Conservatives of the illuminated 
school, bent on popularising their creed, shook off 
the question as an entanglement that might hinder 
them in their career. Whigs who had been brought 
up in constitutional doctrines cast a fond and farewell 
look at the theory of an Establishment,—and voted 
with their party. Year after year the debate was 
always closed by the candid avowal of somebody 
or other, ‘that, for his part, he yielded to no one 
in his attachment to the Established Church, but 
that he had come to the painful conclusion ’—that 
it was not safe any longer to disregard the menace 
of the agent of the Liberation Society in his county 
or borough. Even those who did not like an open 
tergiversation often thought it expedient at least 
to stay at home; and thus, between deserters and 
absentees, the majority of the abolitionists grew 
with every division. It is idle to blame the members 
for this result. According to the accepted code of 
political morality, a member is only a sort of meter, 
that registers, with more or less delicacy, the power 
and direction of the forces that prevail in his con- 
stituency. Churchmen were wasting their indigna- 
tion in lamenting the degeneracy of the Legislature, 
which was in truth only the index of their own 
apathy.” (Q.R., July 1860.) 


Two years later he presents the contrasting 
picture : 

“A member of Parliament is an admirable dyna- 
mometer. He measures with exact precision the 
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amount of pressure to the square inch exerted upon 
him by the opposing parties in his constituency. 
At one time the Churchman slumbers while the more 
wakeful Dissenter presses with his whole force ; and 
the member, with responsive liberality, professes 
that, while he is an attached though unworthy 
member of the Established Church, he feels that 
the moment for concession has arrived. At another 
time the Churchman is half awake, and the pressure 
is tolerably equal; and accordingly the member 
goes to the Chester races on the day of the division, 
or is afflicted with an opportune influenza. When 
at last, with much difficulty, the Churchman is 
fully roused, and the pressure begins to correspond 
to the real relative power of the two parties, then the 
member comes to the conclusion, with regret, and 
with every desire to promote religious liberty, that 
the limit of concession has been reached and that 
the encroachment of Dissenters must be resisted.” 
(Q.R., July 1862.) 


The question of Church Rates was the only one 
in which the financial possessions of the Church were 
challenged in Parliament during this period. It 
lives now in memory mainly for the constancy dis- 
played by the combatants on either side. The forty 
years’ struggle was already old when Lord Robert 
entered the House of Commons, and it was only 
brought to a close in the year in which he quitted it. 
The following argument as to the peculiar disability 
under which the Church labours in any dependence 
on voluntary support is quoted from an article on 
this subject but is of wider application. 


“The success of Dissent under the same [the 
voluntary] principle, furnishes no sort of precedent 
to the Church. The two systems work with different 
aims under totally different conditions. The Church 
offers her ministrations in proportion to men’s needs, 
not in proportion to their wishes. It must often 
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happen, therefore, that she offers more than they 
wish to have, or are willing to pay for. Dissent 
adapts itself to the commercial principle of .supply 
and demand. It provides religious privileges for 
all who are prepared to purchase them, exactly in 
proportion to the enquiry made for them in the 
religious market at the time. One, according to 
the law of its existence, takes no heed of the periodic 
ebb and flow of religious feeling, but makes the same 
provision for a lukewarm as for an enthusiastic 
age. The other regulates its supply exactly in 
proportion to the zeal or the indifference of each 
succeeding period. It is obvious that the two different 
systems must require two different methods of support. 
Voluntaryism may be fatal to the Church, and yet 
be well fitted for Dissent. For Voluntaryism is a 
dependence upon religious zeal; and the offerings 
of religious zeal are as transient and precarious as | 
the bounty of a mountain torrent. Its stream will 
flow with almost superfluous munificence in one 
age, and in the next will be nearly dried up. If 
the supply is to be perpetual in steady and even 
quantity, it must be economised by artificial con- 
trivances. Endowments are the tanks which catch 
it when it overflows, and store it against the next 
period of drought.” (Q.R., October 1861.) 


In another article he compares the two systems 
of endowment and voluntaryism in respect of the 
occupation with worldly affairs in which they involve 
the ministry,—and, in his insistence on the clergy’s 
duty to take part in the political defence of the 
Church’s interests, leaves the balance tolerably even. 


‘* The ideal of a Christian Church which unsobered, 
unsaddened enthusiasm is prone to form is something 
removed not only from the strife of political parties, 
but from every secular duty and from every earthly 
care. <A class of men living solely for the Gospel, 
exclusively occupied in the performance of their 
ministry, and the delivery of their message—never 
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bestowing a thought upon their own sustenance or 
that of those dependent upon them, or on the means 
of supporting their religion and its ministers at 
future times or in other places—such a class of men 
would be a glorious spectacle, and the idea of it has 
been the beguiling dream of many a warm imagination. 
But the whole experience of the Christian Church 
has proved it, again and again by reiterated experi- 
ments, to be nothing but a dream. (Q.R., July 1865.) 


The clergy must live,—and universal experience 
has shown that the spontaneous offerings of the 
people cannot be permanently depended on for their 
support. This can be secured only in two ways,— 
by endowments or by solicitation,—by “leaning 
for support on the gifts of the dead,” or by “ draw- 
ing it by sheer importunity from the living.” In 
neither case can the clergy remain wholly free from 
worldly occupation, though under the voluntary 
system its pressure is the more constant and the 
more direct. 


‘““'The clergyman of an unendowed denomination 
has no choice but to demand, or at least to solicit, 
some substantial return for his services from those 
who take advantage of them; but in so doing 
wholly surrenders the grand imagination of the 
minister of Heaven disdaining to stoop to the lower 
cares of life, or to mingle in the struggle for existence. 
The truth is indeed well recognised that endowment, 
of all contrivances by which the necessary sustenta- 
tion of religious teaching can be provided, is the 
least exposed to the danger of despiritualising those 


who profit by it. In ordinary times, a suitable 


endowment is almost an absolute security to the 
clergyman that it will be in his power to shut out 
all pecuniary vexations or fears by which he may 


be distracted from his work. . . . If the ideal of a 
priest secluded from every worldly care could be 
realised anywhere on the earth, it would be where 
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there was an endowment adequate, and likely to be 
always adequate, for the needs of the Church. 

“‘ But there is one set of circumstances under which 
the material support of the Church must be a matter 
of effort and of struggle, even under a system of 
endowments. Though consecrated to holy uses, they 
still fall within the category of earthly treasure, 
which the thief may break in upon and spoil.” 


The clergy cannot be exempt from the conditions 
which free institutions impose upon all classes of the 
community alike, and they must be ready when the 
necessity arises to take action in defence of the 
interests of the body to which they belong. 


“In a constitutional country like England, there 
is no middle term between a readiness to engage, 
if need be, in political warfare arid an absolute renun- 
ciation of all civil rights. . . . Conflict in free states 
is the law of life. A despotism protects its subjects 
against all encroachments but its own. There is 
no protection under it against the Government ; 
but there is comparatively little danger from the 
designs of rival interests. Under a free Government 
there is no danger from the executive, but the necessity 
of self-protection against rival interests is incessant. 
No institution constitutes any exception to this 
rule,—and least of all one so exposed to hostility 
as the Church.”’ 


At that period, however, it was the Church’s 
spiritual prerogatives that were most frequently 
the subject of assault. They found in Lord Robert 
a constant defender. He resisted, though not without 
qualification, a series of proposals for the removal 
of University tests. He would not admit being 
moved by any affection for the “ privileges” of the 
Church as such. Indeed, he was always ready to 
criticise what he used to call the ‘‘ game-preserving 
instincts’ of the clergy. But he regarded it as 
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essential for the religious interests of the students 
that the connection between the Church and the 
Universities should be maintained. ‘“‘ You are turning 
what for centuries has been an institution for the 
education of youth in the principles of the dominant 
religion into a simple institution for grinding Latin 
and Greek into young brains.” + He was willing 
and anxious that the degrees and honours of the 
Universities should be open to Dissenters, but he was 
not willing that they should be admitted into Con- 
vocation and thus assist in influencing the character 
of the religious training given to undergraduates. 


“This is the point to which all my fears are 
directed. I have no wish to deprive Dissenters of 
any honours which they may gain at the Universities, 
or to deny them the merited fruit of their learning 
and labours; but I maintain that the University 
of Oxford is intended to teach everything which 
it is important for a citizen of this country to know, 
and of all things it is important for a man to know, 
the first and foremost is religion. I maintain, too, 
that if they admit Dissenters into the governing 
body, that most essential part of University education 
must sooner or later be abandoned.” (Hansard, March 
21, 1566.) 


Friends of the proposed change anticipated that 
it would attract a large number of non-Churchmen 
to the Universities, and Lord Robert found in this 
expectation an additional reason for objecting to it. 
The promotion of religious controversy among the 
young meant ultimately the promotion of religious 
indifference. He appealed to the results which the 
Tractarian struggle had had upon religious thought 
at Oxford. 


““ Experience in educational science gives the same 


1 Hansard, June 1, 1864. 
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results as in others—namely, that a mixture of acid 
and alkali make a neutral salt. If you bring up a 
number of young persons in diametrically opposite 
doctrines, my belief is that they will end in believing 
nothing at all. Proof is at hand in this respect with 
regard to Oxford. Twenty or thirty years ago there 
was a controversy there on points, no doubt of import- 
ance, but which did not go to the foundations of 
religious belief. The result was that there were two 
sets of religious opinions strongly developed for a time 
in the University of Oxford. But the present race of 
Oxford men do not believe anything at all with respect 
to these points in dispute. . . . If the anticipations 
of the hon. and learned member for Exeter are 
realised, and if Dissenters flow largely into the 
University, we shall see the same causes producing the 
same results. There will be the same excitement, 
controversies on a larger scale as to Christian belief, 
and that period will be succeeded by one of absolute 
disbelief in the points of controversy.” (Hansard, June 
13, 1866.) 


The latitudinarian and sceptical movement which 
had followed the close of the Tractarian struggle in the 
Universities was now, fifteen years later, beginning to 
assume prominence within the walls of Parliament. 
Efforts were made for the first time to introduce 
‘“unsectarian”’ teaching into the elementary schools, 
which were still for the most part in the hands of the 
clergy. Lord Robert spoke more than once in the 
House of Commons in opposition to these proposals. 


‘* The belief seems to prevail widely among hon. 
gentlemen opposite, and among educational theorists, 
that there is some kind of religion which is independ- 
ent of all belief, independent of all creed, which 
can enforce morals, without offering any motive as 
a stimulus for them, and which can be taught by 
persons who entirely differ as to the fundamental 
articles of the Christian faith. This opinion is com- 
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monly known by the catching but not very intelligible 
appellation of “‘ unsectarian religion”: and it appears 
destined to play an important part in educational 
questions. No one ventures to say, “Get rid of 
religion in education altogether’; but when asked 
to make provisions which shall ensure the teaching of 
religion in the only shape in which mankind has 
hitherto understood it, they declare that they abhor 
dogma, detest sectarian differences, and wish to teach 
an “ unsectarian religion.”? Now, I should like to urge 
hon. gentlemen opposite to perform the first duty of 
philosophical reasoners, by defining their terms before 
they use them, and making clear to their own minds 
at least what they mean by unsectarian religion.” 
(Hansard, March 21, 1866.) 


Educationally, such a system could never meet with 
success, for it could never command the services of 
men filled with that strong spiritual conviction without 
which no religious teaching can be of value. 


_ 


‘““'They care to teach that religion in which they 
themselves believe. They will not teach a mere 
system of morality divested of the cardinal truths upon 
which, they hold, their own salvation depends. . . . 
If you choose to accept the powerful aid of this 
religious zeal, you must not conceal from yourselves 
that what you call an exclusive religion is one of the 
conditions of the operation of that zeal.” (Hansard, 
Feb. 27, 1865.) 


Sympathetically viewed by these opponents of 
dogma, though coming from very different people, were 
proposals for enlarging the theological boundaries of 
the Church itself by Parliamentary action. The idea 
is SO incongruous to our present-day thought that it is 
difficult to realise how actual the danger appeared to 
Lord Robert and his contemporaries. The revolt 
against Erastianism, which lay at the root of the 
Tractarian movement, had not then compelled any 
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general acceptance. The Church’s claim to a spiritual 
identity apart from and superior to all accidental 
and temporary accompaniments, though not perhaps 
specifically questioned, was urged only by a small 
party,—and by a party whose tenets were on other 
grounds suspect. So far as opinion—even religious 
opinion—outside its teaching was concerned, the right 
of the State to interfere in the spiritual province was 
not seriously disputed. It might fairly be argued that 
it is largely due to the refusal of Churchmen in that 
generation to tolerate the active assertion of this right 
that the Establishment can now be claimed as a bond 
of union instead of an instrument of disintegration. 
Actual attempts to make use of the State’s authority 
in this connection were not wanting. In 1863 Mr. 
Buxton moved in the House of Commons a resolution 
for abolishing subscription to the Articles as a condi- 
tion of Ordination,—and brought Lord Robert to his 
feet in strong protest. The year before, Lord Ebury— 
himself a devout member of the Church—had intro- 
duced into the House of Lords a bill for making such 
alterations in the Prayer Book as should enable some of 
the more orthodox Dissenting bodies to reunite with 
her. Lord Robert, writing in July of that year, admits 
the moral attractiveness of the idea of comprehension. 


‘*To many who do not look beneath the surface 
it has a very captivating sound. Separation, isola- 
tion, exclusion, are never pleasant words to a Christian 
ear. There are no earnest men of any party but long 
for the day when the ‘ unhappy divisions,’ against 
which we annually pray, and which paralyse so much 
of the strength of Christianity, shall be healed up. 
There is no difference of opinion as to the soreness of 
the disease, but it is far more difficult to agree upon 
the cause from which it arises and the remedy that is 
to cure it. Those who enquire of history for a reply, 
and have noted how these divisions date from the first 
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dawn of our religion, how they have hardened with 
its growth and multiplied with its extension, will be 
slow to believe that an Act of Parliament has caused 
them, or that an Act of Parliament can be their cure. 
A deeper origin and a more inveterate character must 
be assigned to a disease which has clung to Christianity 
in every land and in every age where it has been sub- 
mitted to the action of the speculations and passions 
of men.” (Q.R., July 1862.) 


When proposals of this nature had last been 
brought before Parliament, two centuries earlier, such 
a policy might at least have been possible. Whether 
for good or for evil the test of Church membership at 
the close of the seventeenth century might have been 
fixed at a point which would have included clearly 
defined bodies of Evangelical Christians. 


“Dissent was confined within comparatively 
narrow limits. The disputants were not so numerous, 
nor the subjects of dispute so various. The main 
body of controversialists did not differ either concern- 
ing the fundamental doctrines of Christianity or 
concerning the authority of those Apostolic preachers 
to whose teaching all controversies were by common 
consent referable. That strange distinction between 
‘historical Christianity ’ and non- historical Chris- 
tianity had not then arisen. There were Deists, but 
they did not pretend to be Christians, and to the 
majority of them any religion was strange. If changes 
had been made, therefore, it was easy to measure the 
extent to which those changes were to go. So long as 
the demands of the Calvinists were accorded, there 
would have been few other claimants of importance 
left to satisfy. We are now living in very different 
times.” 


He describes the steps by which the graduated 
advocates of negation would successively claim the 
privileges already accorded to others. As soon as the 
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Baptist and Presbyterian had had their say and “ all 
non-conformists combined were engaged in taking the 
edge off the Communion Service . . . the Unitarian 
would aim a blow at the Article which affirms the 
Trinity . . . the Germaniser would fall upon the 
Article which recognises the authority of Scripture.” 


“ It is possible to abide by the present tests, which 
recent experience has taught us go at least as far in 
the way of comprehension as it is possible to go, but 
no change can be made in them which shall stop short 
of their entire abolition. It is to this, if the Compre- 
hensionists succeed, that we must inevitably come.” 


Such a measure could only have one result : 


*“* It might transfer the Church’s property into new 
hands, as was done by the Puritan measures of 1643, 
but it would not bring with it comprehension in any 
sense, because it would expel as many Churchmen of 
the old pattern as it would manufacture of the new. 
Lord Ebury is obstinately blind to the fact that, in 
the eyes of a great number of persons, the comprehen- 
sion of error implies abandonment of truth... . 
That a large secession would immediately follow upon 
any latitudinarian relaxation of the tests, no one who 
knows anything of the clergy could entertain a doubt.” 


He concludes by drawing a comparison between the 
injury which would be ultimately inflicted upon the 
Church by this proposal and that which she might 
suffer from the triumph of Mr. Miall,—the then leader 
of the Liberation Society. 


‘““Mr. Miall, if he were successful, would destroy 
our religious community as an Establishment ; Lord 
Ebury would, though he means it not, inevitably 
destroy it asa Church. Mr. Miall would take from the 
Church of England the sinews of the spiritual war ; 
Lord Ebury would stifle within her the very life on 
which her powers depend. If she were stripped of all 
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her wealth, she still would preach the Gospel that has 
been committed to her, though within narrower limits 
and with feebler powers. But when she has been 
deprived of that definite faith by which and for which 
she lives, there will be disseminated in her name a 
mass of conflicting dogmas, breathing into the soul 
the ineradicable doubt whether Truth exists at all.” 


In a later article he dealt with the more general 
issues arising from the somewhat indefinite desire for 
dogmatic negation which was prevalent in the political 
world. He traced it to the reaction of apathy which 
had followed upon a period of religious enthusiasm 
and controversy. An impatience of dogma was the 
inevitable accompaniment of that condition. 


‘* Dogmatic theology has naturally few friends. 
Every one can see at a glance the uses of morality. 
The shallowest understanding can appreciate the in- 
conveniences which would result to most people, and 
especially to wealthy people, if the laws of morality 
fell into contempt. But it requires a process of 
reasoning and an appeal to history to demonstrate the 
utility of dogma. ... In the ebb-tide of religious 
feeling, a system of teaching is naturally more com- 
fortable, and seems more amiable, which involves 
nothing that can be disagreeable to anybody. The 
Church, therefore, in resisting attacks upon her 
endowments, and attacks upon the dogmatic restraints 
by which the disposal of them is restricted, is con- 
tending with two antagonists of very different power. 
The adversary who desires to despoil the Church is 
contending against the whole current of the feeling of 
the day; for the nation is too keenly engaged in 
getting rich not to set an intense value upon the rights 
of property, and cannot listen to the word ‘spolia- 
tion’ without feelings of undisguised dismay. But 
the stout defence of unbending creeds does not 
command any worldly sympathy, but is rather opposed _ 
to that vague kindliness of sentiment which civilised 
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and well-educated people commonly entertain upon 
subjects in regard to which they are entirely in- 
different.” (Q.R., July 1865.) 


The men who were imbued with these sentiments 
were neither avowedly, nor to themselves consciously, 
antagonistic to the Church as an organisation. 


“If any definite form of belief is to be upheld at 
all, they would probably be as well content with that 
of the Church of England as any other. What they 
desire is an Established Church and a religious teaching 
recognised by the State which shall embody no distinct 
belief at all. The efforts which are made to this end 
are probably made with perfect purity of intention, 
and under a strong conviction that they will bring 
about a relation between man and his Creator far 
superior to any that was ever thought of before. . . . 
A Church purged of dogma, disémbarrassed of belief, 
embracing every error and every crotchet within its 
fold, but retaining its influence for purposes of high 
police, and devoting all its energies to the foundation 
of mechanics’ institutes—that is the ideal towards 
which they struggle, the Utopia of which they dream.” 


Such a vision could never of course be fulfilled ;— 
the Church’s faith might conceivably be destroyed,— 
the “noblest instrument for the elevation of man 
which was ever granted to any nation” might be 
paralysed,—but it could not be enslaved. 


‘They cannot carry it off from the services it now 
fulfils nor turn it to the uses of a Godless philanthropy. 
The zeal which is born of religious belief cannot be 
confiscated by Act of Parliament. . . . They desire, 
for the propagation of their shallow philosophy, that 
strange mastery over the minds of men which is 
possessed by the Church of God ; and they dream that, 
by seizing the machinery, they can appropriate the 
spirit. No suspicion seems to cross their minds that 
the dogma against which they rebel has any connec- 
tion with the energy they admire.” 
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As examples of the views which he is impugning, 
he quotes from speeches delivered by various Liberal 
politicians during the recent debate upon the Oxford 
Tests Bill, and concludes with a statement of Mr. 
Chichester Fortescue’s that “‘ every year of his life he 
was less inclined to attach importance to dogmatic 
teaching compared with the great objects of a Christian 
hie. 


‘There lies, as neatly as words can express it, 
the great article of the Neo-Christian faith. Un- 
doubtedly it contains a truth. It is the result, not 
the essence, of Christianity, that is of importance 
to the politician. From a purely secular point of 
view, there would certainly be an advantage if we 
could have the purity of Christian morality and the 
benefits of Christian zeal without its stubborn and 
inflexible creed. In the same way, it would be a 
great saving of trouble it if were possible to cut down 
oaks without the tedious necessity of planting them 
first. These theorists need to be taught by hard 
experience, as theorists scarcely more presumptuous 
have been taught before, that Christian morality 
is a blessing which can only be enjoyed by the world 
as a consequence of Christian faith. What misleads 
them is that this rule is true of a community, but it 
is not necessarily true of an individual. Some of the 
brightest examples of what a Christian life should 
be have been, and still are, men who have renounced 
all but the mere pretence of Christian faith. The 
fact in their case is that their morality was formed 
before their intellect went astray. Virtue had become 
easy to them before faith had become difficult. Thus 
it has come to pass that Christianity has been re- 
proached with her own success, and the morality 
which her preaching has produced has been employed 
to discredit its truth. But what the world has 
not yet seen is a society in which the dogmas which 
these gentlemen despise have lost their hold upon 
all classes and both sexes, and which yet retains 
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its morality or even its civilisation through two or 
three generations. The virtuous heretic or infidel, 
the child of believing parents, brought up in a be- 
lieving community, is not difficult to understand. 
But in order to prove the disconnection between 
the ‘objects of a Christian life’ and ‘ dogmatic 
teaching,’ which is the cardinal principle of this 
new school, it is necessary to produce a generation, 
born of unbelieving parents, nurtured amid an un- 
believing community, and which yet has grown up 
even to that measure of Christian self - restraint 
which we are able to recognise in our own lukewarm 
age. These will be the only conditions under which 
it can be fully ascertained by experiment whether 
Christian morality can be produced by mere senti- 
mental admiration, or whether it needs for its sus- 
tenance the love of an ‘historic Saviour’ and the 
fear of a genuine retribution. No impartial reader 
of history, ancient or modern, can doubt of the 
calamitous issue to which the experiment, if it should 
be ever tried, will come. . . . The dream of undog- 
matic religion is too baseless to impose long upon 
educated minds. Either the philosophic caprice of 
the day will melt silently away, and the mass of our 
countrymen will be left in the undisturbed enjoyment 
of the reverence for the great doctrines of their 
faith which they have always cherished, or we shall 
return to the same starting-point by a more circuitous 
and more disastrous route. We shall either cling 
to our articles of faith in spite of ‘ rationalist ’ and 
‘unsectarian ’ teaching, or we shall learn, by a cruel 
experience, that men will not be moral without a 
motive, and that a motive can only be furnished 
by religious belief.” 


Ill 
FINANCE 


THE great days of the fiscal conflict were before 
Lord Robert’s time. The decisive battle was already 
over when he went up to Oxford, and the victory 
of Free Trade had been ratified by Mr. Disraeli’s 
final abandonment of Protection the year before he 
entered Parliament. Lord Robert’s contributions to 
financial discussion, whether in Parliament or in the 
Quarterly Review, were concerned with the issues 
raised by Mr. Gladstone’s budgets rather than with 
the rival merits of Free Trade and Protection. It 
was perhaps fortunate that this was so, for his attitude 
towards the controversy was not in sympathy with 
that of the protagonists on either side. It might 
perhaps best be described as that of a sceptical 
Free Trader,— accepting the economic arguments 
upon which the case of Free Trade was based, but 
very dubious as to the actual advantages which it 
had secured. The intrusion of other forces—moral, 
social and political—so complicated the application 
of economic laws that in his view each case could 
only be dealt with on its own merits, and he would 
never consent to treat fiscal theories on either side 
as questions of principle. This spirit was already 
apparent at the time of which we are writing. On 
the one hand, while accepting the fundamental 
propositions of Free Trade as axioms of economic 
336 
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statement he is repeatedly and scornfully critical of 
the lofty claims of Cobdenite orthodoxy. On the 
other hand, in a letter written in 1865 to sympathise 
with a Tory friend on certain evils under which 
their cause was suffering, he speaks of them—using 
a phrase current in the religious controversies of 
the period—as “an irreversible chastisement on the 
party for having erected a mere matter of fiscal 
detail like Protection into a vital question.” 

But in the ’sixties the controversy upon Protection 
did not occupy a place in practical politics. The 
issue in dispute, though sometimes confused with it, 
was quite a distinct one,—namely, the respective 
advantages of direct and indirect taxation as sources 
of national revenue. Mr. Gladstone’s financial policy 
aimed at stimulating trade by the wholesale removal 
of customs duties, quite independently of their 
protective quality. The anti-Protectionist Ministries 
which had preceded him had left hundreds of such 
duties still in existence. In his budget of 1860 he 
reduced the number of these duties from over four 
hundred to forty,—providing the funds which this 
operation required by raising the Income Tax from 
fivepence to ninepence. In a series of speeches made 
during the sessions of ’60, ’61 and ’62, Lord Robert 
expressed his objections to this policy, and they 
were also stated in two articles contributed to the 
Quarterly Review during the same period. The only 
point worth noting in the speeches, apart from what 
is contained more fully in the writings, is that he 
was one of the select few who refused to condemn 
the Paper Duty on its merits ;—it was too small to 
add appreciably to the cost of anything but news- 
papers—and, he observed, it was absurd to describe 
a tax upon newspapers as a tax upon knowledge. 
(Hansard, March 12, 1860.) 
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In his condemnation of Mr. Gladstone’s measures 
he emphatically distinguishes between them and those 
for which Mr. Gladstone’s great predecessor and leader 
was responsible. He does not dispute the benefits 
which Peel’s policy had brought to English commerce, 
but he declines to accept the Cobdenite policy as 
identic with Peel’s or Mr. Gladstone as the inheritor 
of Peel’s tradition. The distinction which he draws 
between the two is interesting apart from its economic 
substance. He dwells upon the contrast between a 
policy of practical and limited change founded directly 
upon expediency and the pursuit of a theoretic 
principle valued for its own sake,—a contrast which 
formed in his eyes the essential difference between 
Conservative and Liberal reform. 


““Mistaking the cautious and untheoretic spirit 
of his old leader’s policy, as well as crediting it with 
a prosperity with which Stephenson had a great 
deal more to do than Peel, he [Mr. Gladstone] believes 
that, because the remission of indirect taxation was 
beneficent once, it will be so under all circumstances 
and at all times. . . . We are far from desiring to 
detract from the well-earned fame of Peel’s finance, 
or to question its beneficent results. But those 
results are no sort of justification for an indiscrimin- 
ate onslaught on indirect taxation. Peel increased 
the yield of the tariff, not by grandiloquent theorising, 
but by practised and watchful husbandry. He knew 
how to prune a duty without stunting it, how to 
weed a tariff without rooting it all up. Whenever 


a duty was so heavy that it would yield more if its_ 


rate were lowered, he lightened it; whenever it was 
laid on raw material, thereby weighing on the springs 
of industry, be abolished it. These were cautious 
and moderate reforms, which have yielded abundant 
fruit to justify his foresight. But they constitute 
no sort of censure upon indirect taxation. The 
modern school who are now dominant in finance, 
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and who are followers of Peel in much the same sense 
that the Wesleyans are followers of Wesley, triumph- 
antly dwell upon the fact that the taxes which 
Peel removed were indirect taxes; and by the help 
of a process which in the days of Aldrich we used to 
call an undistributed middle, they claim Peel as the 
first preacher of the crusade against indirect taxation.” 
(Q.h., January 1861.) 


Or again : 


“There is a vital difference between Mr. Glad- 
stone’s budget and the budgets of Sir Robert Peel. 
Sir Robert Peel’s principle was to reduce duty upon 
every sort of article, so that he might reap increased 
revenue from the increased consumption of the 
article itself. But he suppressed the duty absolutely 
only upon raw materials, such as iron, silk, cotton, 
and wool. And his reason for making this distinction 
was very obvious. It is only raw materials that 
in any considerable degree stimulate industry ; and 
the increased expenditure consequent on the increased 
wages of the workman, from which alone the financier 
who abolishes duties looks to be recouped, can only 
result from a stimulus to industry. Now is there 
any noteworthy stimulus to industry in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s Custom House abolitions ? With the excep- 
tion of tallow, there is not a single raw material used 
in this country for manufacture in the whole of the 
long list. The few cases in which he merely reduced 
duty may undoubtedly be defended by an appeal 
to the precedent of Sir Robert Peel. But in respect 
to abolitions of duty he has deserted his master’s 
rule. He has selected for exemption from a just 
contribution to the revenue precisely that which 
Sir Robert Peel always refused to exempt—the 
class of manufactured articles. ... The difference 
between Sir Robert Peel and Mr. Gladstone is, that 
the one sows in a grateful soil, and the other sows 
on the sea-shore. The duties sacrificed by Sir Robert 
Peel were remissions well selected, which brought 
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forth fruit abundantly to the revenue, either in the 
increased consumption of the commodity whose 
burden was lightened, or of other articles in the 
tariff. The duties swept away by Mr. Gladstone 
are remissions for remissions’ sake, blindly made in 
obedience to a formula of financial reform supposed 
to be extracted from the measures of Sir Robert Peel, 
but stimulating no consumption and no industry 
that can in any way repay their loss to the Exchequer.” 
(Q.R., April 1860.) 


He does not attempt to deny that Customs duties 
do to a degree hamper commerce. They do so by 
raising the price of a commodity and diminishing 
by so far the amount of it that is required. But 
the property of being adverse to commerce belongs 
to all taxes alike,—direct taxes have the same effect 
though they are less immediate in their operation. 
Commercially and economically all taxes are in 
themselves undesirable. 


“It is quite true that duties of Customs and 
Excise, even the best of them, are in some sort a 
hindrance tocommerce. But the same stigma attaches 
to every tax that ever was devised. A duty on silk 
makes silk dear; and if a man, or a community, 
can only afford a certain sum to spend in silk, it is 
obvious enough that less silk will be bought when 
the duty is on it than when it is off. To that extent 
the industry of all persons engaged in the manu- 
facture, carriage, and sale of silk will suffer, and of 
course the industry of all those whom they in their 
turn employ. To that extent the indirect tax hinders 
trade. But is the direct tax more innocent ? When 
men pay Income Tax, they must save it out of 
something: they must retrench somewhere to pro- 
vide the means of paying. Suppose they retrench in 
silk. The silk merchant’s trade is in precisely the 
same case as if it was subject to a customs duty. — 
The consumer’s power of buying is equally shortened, — 
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and the trade is equally checked, whether the duty 
be taken out of his pocket by the collector at his 
house or by the tradesman across the counter in 
the shape of an increased price. . . . Commercially 
speaking, therefore, it is all one whether the revenue 
be raised out of direct or indirect taxation, always 
supposing both to be applied to legitimate objects 
in a legitimate way.” (Q.R., January 1861.) 


It was not, however, only in their direct bearing 
upon commercial conditions that Lord Robert thought 
that problems of finance should be considered. The 
large debt which this country had inherited and 
the continual growth of her expenditure, which there 
appeared no prospect of arresting, must necessarily 
involve increasing taxation. It should be the aim 
of statesmen to make the pressure of that taxation 
as little galling and obtrusive as possible. The 
importance of the moral factor ought not to be 
ignored. The fundamental reason why direct taxation 
must always produce an irritation peculiar to itself 
is that no sacrifice can enable the individual to 
avoid it. 


‘History shows us that the only taxes which 
contain within themselves the seeds of political peril 
are the taxes from which there is no escape. Wherever 
political confusion has been the result of burdensome 
taxation, it has always been either an indirect tax 
on the bare necessaries of life, or more commonly 
a direct demand upon the taxpayer, which has been 
the provocation to discontent.” 


He adduces as examples the poll-tax, benevolences, 
and ship money of English history, and the taille 
and other feudal exactions in France; and urges, 
what Adam Smith had already shown, the contrasting 
political advantage of that system of indirect taxation 
upon whose destruction Mr. Gladstone was bent. 
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“In all these cases it is the inevitable tax, which 
cannot be escaped by any amount of self-denial, that 
gave to the people the courage or the despair necessary 
for resistance. Herein lies the political value of our 
system of indirect taxation. It can never excite to 
resistance, for, levied as it is upon luxuries, it is never 
a compulsory or an inevitable tax; it never comes 
upon a poor man in evil times to drive him to despera- 
tion by demands which he can neither satisfy nor 
evade; it never presents to his eyes the maddening 
contrast between struggling men weighed down by 
fiscal exactions and the sleek comfort of a bureau of 
tax-receivers ; it never leaves in his heart the rankling 
feeling that he has been sold up and brought to ruin 
that the pittance which would have saved him might 
go to swell the salary of some functionary of state. 
If a man finds himself in such distress that he cannot 
afford to contribute to the revenue, the remedy, so far 
as indirect taxation is concerned, is absolutely in his 
own hands. He has nothing to do but to refrain from 
buying the article taxed, and then the tax, so far as he 
is concerned, ceases to exist. Nobody who does not 
wish to pay an indirect tax need pay it, and it may 
therefore be fairly called a voluntary tax. It is a tax 
constructed with a safety-valve.” 


There was a further and peculiar evil in Mr. 
Gladstone’s finance. It had not only immediately 
limited the field of indirect taxation, but the method 
followed, the system by which duties had been selected 
for remission, had gone far to destroy the political 
advantage of those that were left. 


‘** By selecting for remission all the duties—such 
as those on wine, silk, gloves, jewellery, watches, 
plate, ete.—which pressed peculiarly on the rich, he 
has done all that in him lay to dispel the contentment 


with which indirect taxes are commonly paid, and to — 


turn the contest for the maintenance of them into a 
struggle between rich and poor. As the tariff stood 
before he revolutionised it, it contained duties of every 
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kind. There were duties upon articles of general con- 
sumption, such as tea and sugar, which were paid in 
part by the poor; there were duties upon the more 
expensive kinds of luxuries, which fell exclusively upon 
the rich. It would have been better if the number of 
this latter sort had been larger, for they are the least 
noxious kind of tax that can be devised.” 


But all other considerations had been sacrificed to 
the object of saving the salaries of a certain number 
of accountants and Custom House officials. The 
relative cost of collection was the only thing that 
weighed. ‘‘ That the tariff might be simplified all the 
duties upon the luxuries of the rich have been repealed 
and all the duties upon the luxuries of the poor have 
been retained.” It was upon this simplification of 
the tariff that Mr. Gladstone had especially prided 
himself, and his admirers had proclaimed it as his most 
indisputable title to applause. Lord Robert, after 
quoting Arthur Young to the effect that “ simplicity 
of taxation is the greatest additional weight that can 
be given to taxes and ought in every country to be 
scrupulously avoided,’ comments derisively upon 
the enthusiasm which the phrase had evoked. 


‘“‘ It was the chief credit which he claimed for the 
Customs legislation of the past year. He and his 
eulogists were accustomed to boast that the tariff had 
been reduced from 400 to 40 articles ; and they seemed 
to imagine that when they had made that boast they 
had established a self-evident claim to the admiration 
of mankind. The phrase caught the public fancy, and 
everybody went about talking of the enormous 
advantages of the ‘ simplification of the tariff.’ What 
those advantages were nobody ever stooped to explain. 
Some people were satisfied with a dim recollection 
that they had heard accounts praised for simplicity, 
and that tariffs and accounts had some sort of con- 
nection with each other. Others looked upon tariffs 
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as things to be learnt by heart, and concluded that the 
tariff which was easiest remembered was sure to be 
the best. Others recollected their early preference for 
simple over compound arithmetic, and, impressed by 
the recollection, instinctively assumed that simplicity 
must always have a fascination of its own. But all 
the sufferers under the various tortures applied to 
them by the Budget agreed to console each other with 
the remark, that the simplification of the tariff was a 
great thing.” 

With indirect taxes either abandoned or made 
popularly odious there were only two economic issues 
ultimately possible ;—an unlimited extension of the 
Income Tax or a restraint of expenditure. Lord 
Robert does not believe in the possibility of any serious 
retrenchment,—he does not even think it desirable. 


‘** People who rail at our growing expenditure 


forget that it is the nature of well-governed States to 
improve; and that improvement in a Government, 
like improvements in an estate, is almost always a 
costly process. It is possible to govern cheaply by 
the simple expedient of governing badly, but efficient 
government implies efficient machinery; and, as 
Lancashire men ought to know, efficient machinery 
must be paid for. . . . We cannot therefore share in 
the anticipations of those who look for any material 
reduction in the cost of our civil government. If it 
were to take place, we should regard it as a morbid 
rather than a healthy sign. It would prove either 
that the country was stationary and had ceased to 
improve, or that the Government had ceased to be 
equal to its needs. As England increases in popula- 
tion and activity, she can no more safely forego an 
increased expenditure upon government than a railway 
can increase in traffic without a rise in its working 
expenses.” 


The alternative must be a continuous increase in 
direct taxation, and he concludes by dwelling upon the 
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political dangers which it must involve and especially 
upon the opportunities for confiscation contained in 
the system by which small incomes were exempted 
from its contribution. The principle, he admitted, 
was as yet but of slight operation, “‘ but with a very 
small development it would form in democratic hands 
the most tremendous engine for loading the rich 
minority with the whole taxation of the country.” 

The following year, 1862, speaking in the House 
of Commons in condemnation of the rapidity with 
which the fiscal changes had been carried out, he 
protested against the fallacy that it was only the rich 
who suffered from a high Income Tax. There had 
been considerable distress in London the previous 
winter. 


*“* Every error that is committed, every precipitate 
step that is taken, inflicts a fearful amount of injury 
at the time, which can never afterwards be remedied. 
The shock of his measures is felt most severely by 
those who have no capital to fall back upon and no 
luxuries to retrench. At first sight the Income Tax 
would appear to rest only on the better classes ; but 
that is not so; its certain effect is to force the employ- 
ing classes to employ less, to retrench their expendi- 
ture in a hundred ways, and every one of those ways 
falls hardly upon the poor. I fear that the sufferings 
which the poor are going through at this moment are 
the ultimate results of the right hon. gentleman’s 
policy. He chose, for the sake of his own fame, to com- 
press into one year what ought to have been the work 
of several.”? (Hansard, April 7, 1862.) 


In an article written three years later, devoted 
mainly to other subjects, Lord Robert reverts in one 
short passage to the question of finance. The abound- 
ing prosperity of trade had enabled the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, after a brief interval, to follow the 
remission of Customs duties by a lowering of the 
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Income Tax. The controversy as between the rival 
merits of direct and indirect taxation was thus 
suspended for the time, and the policy inaugurated by 
Mr. Gladstone was now established as the accepted 
fiscal system of the country. Lord Robert, in this 
article, is concerned only to dispute the exaggerated 
estimate of its effects which had already become 
current. 


‘“‘ The prosperity of the country has been increasing 
steadily for a great number of years past, but it has 
specially increased since the year 1840. It is also true 
that, since that time, a large portion of our modern 
free-trade measures have been passed. It is inferred 
that the Ministers who passed these free - trade 
measures are the authors of the prosperity we now 
enjoy. The claim might be plausible if no other 
cause of equal or greater magnitude had been in 
operation at the same time. It might be sustainable 
in argument if the prosperity had been confined to the 
countries in which the policy of free-trade had been 
adopted. In either of these cases the boast might 
have enjoyed the benefit of some doubt; but as 
matters really stand, the case is too clear for argument. 
Two classes of causes have been in operation since the 
year 1840: on the one side, a certain number of 
Excise and Customs duties have been abolished or 
reduced ; on the other, nearly the whole of our vast 
railway system has been created, and the gigantic gold 
discoveries of California and of Australia have been 
made. . . . These two causes combined have at once 
accelerated and facilitated the operations of commerce 
and furnished in unexampled abundance the material 
symbol of exchange by whose instrumentality alone 
it could be securely carried on. These causes, wide 
in their working as trade itself, and introducing into 
the machinery of barter new conditions of security 
and speed, must have had an effect in quickening the 
accumulation of wealth, which it is ridiculous to 
compare to the effect of a slight remission of taxation, 
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and the removal of some restrictions upon a few 
isolated articles of commerce. But the question is not 
left to be decided by theoretic calculation. One of 
these two causes has been confined in its operations to 
England alone ; the other has extended to the whole 
civilised world. The question, therefore, to which of 
them the increase of England’s material prosperity is 
Owing, is simply answered by ascertaining whether it 
has been confined to England or not. If so, it is 
clearly due to the cause which is confined to England. 
If, on the other hand, it appears that the prosperity #@” 
of other countries has increased even more rapidly 
than that of England, it is evident that the cause to 
which it is to be ascribed is one that extends to them 
also. This has actually been the case.” 


In support of this contention he quotes figures as 
to the simultaneous and greater increase of trade 
which had occurred in France and Austria, and then 
goes on : 


“It is natural that men should exaggerate the 
importance of the affairs in which they themselves 
have been concerned and the efforts in which they 
have borne a part. Captain Marryat tells us that it 
was a fixed persuasion among the Barbadians that the 
staunchness of Barbadoes was the one thing which 
enabled England to brave with success the perils of 
the Revolutionary war. Mr. Gladstone looks upon 
the energy and the industry of Englishmen from a 
point of view very similar to that of the gallant 
Barbadians. Englishmen may be deluded enough to 
think that if they have multiplied forges and factories, 
mines and docks—if they have spread their commerce 
over every sea, and filled every market with their 
industry —if they have accumulated unexampled 
wealth,—the result is owing to the happiness of their 
invention, the boldness of their enterprise, the tenacity 
of their perseverance, and the bounty of Nature, 
which all these qualities have turned to the best 
account. Mr. Gladstone and Lord Russell know 
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better. It is due to their wisdom in taking off the 
duty on corn in 1846, and the duty on soap in 1858, 
and the duty on paper in 1861. We are far from 
contesting the salutary nature, speaking abstractedly, 
of these and of some other similar changes which have 
taken place in the levy of Customs and Excise duties. 
They have been made hastily, sometimes with undue 
partiality to special interests, and to the neglect of 
other remissions which had a preferable claim. But 
in principle they were sound, and, so far as they went, 
have been beneficial in their operation. But it is 
ridiculous to suppose that they have added any 
appreciable volume to the vast and swelling stream of 
English commerce.” (Q.R., April 1865.) 
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